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ADVERTISEMENT.   ' 

The  substance  of  the  following  pages  is  taken  from 
the  life  of  St.  Gilbert,  published  in  the  recent  Edition 
of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown  ; 
it  appears  however  incidentally  that  he  was  of  the 
order  of  Sempringham,  and  knew  St.  Gilbert  per- 
sonally in  his  last  days.  Portions  of  the  life  have  been 
put  together  from  contemporary  sources,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  weU  known  story  of  the  nuns  of  Watton, 
taken  from  St.  Aelred's  narrative  published  in  Twys- 
den's  Collection.  On  that  story  itself  it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words.  The  time  is  now  past  when  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  monasteries  were  not 
nests  of  wickedness.  Indeed  it  is  high  time  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  to  any  one  who  looks  into  the  evidence 
for  such  an  assertion,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  shoxild 
ever  have  been  made.  The  case  is  made  out  simply 
by  raking  together  all  the  isolated   facts  related  by 
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historians  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  Reformation, 
and  bringing  them  to  bear  against  monastic  institutions 
without  distinction  of  order,  age  or  country.  In  one 
popular  book,  for  instance,  the  customs  of  Catholic 
monks  and  Manichaean  heretics,  of  monks  in  their  first 
fervour,  and  of  Orders  in  a  relaxed  state,  are  put  side 
by  side.  There  we  may  learn  that  monks  were  in  the 
habit  of  fasting  on  Sundays,  of  neglecting  the  fasts  of 
the  church,  and  of  abstaining  from  meat,  because  the 
Creation  was  evil  ;^  and  all  this  because  the  council  of 
Gangra  condemned  certain  heretics  for  such  mal- 
practices. What  would  be  said  if  the  same  sort  of 
evidence  was  applied  to  any  other  history  ?  No  one 
denies  that  at  some  periods  monasteries  required  re- 
form, that  is,  that  in  the  intervals  of  their  long  services, 
monks  conversed  together  instead  of  keeping  silence 
and  employing  themselves  in  manual  labour  ;  nay,  that 
in  process  of  time,  and  in  some  monasteries,  instances 
of  flagrant  wickedness  might  be  found.  But  the  un- 
fairness of  heaping  all  instances  together,  without  at- 
tempting to  classify  or  arrange  them  historically,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  thinks  at  all  seriously  on  the 
subject.  And  indeed  so  materially  have  old  pi'cjudices 
been  weakened  within  the  last  few  years,  that  few  per- 
sons will  be  found  who  consider  such  stories,  as  the 

>  Fosbroke,  British  Monachism,  c.  2.  p.  11. 
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one  above  mentioned,  to  be  really  specimens  of  the  age 
in  which  they  occurred.  StiU,  however,  as  they  ever 
leave  vague  and  indefinite  suspicions  upon  the  mind,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  very  work  to 
which  we  have  alluded  as  especially  unfair  to  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  In  Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,  the 
following  passage  occurs  :  "  It  is  singular  that  not- 
withstanding the  story  of  the  poor  nun  in  Alfred  of 
Revesby  and  Bale,  Nigel  Wireker  says  nothing  of  this 
order  but  what  observation  of  the  rule  implies  ;  but  it 
was  yet  young  when  he  wrote." ^  This  Nigel  was  a 
satirist,  who  details  in  verse  the  faults  of  the  monastic 
orders  of  his  day.  Cave  makes  him  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  1200,  full  eighty  years  after  the  first 
institution  of  the  Nuns  of  Sempringham. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  writing  the  following 
pages,  use  has  been  made  of  a  manuscript  life  of  St. 
Gilbert,  kindly  lent  by  its  author,  William  Lockhart, 
Esq.,  now  a  brother  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  esta- 
blished at  Loughborough. 

'  Fosbroke,  British  Monachism,  c.  6.  p.  78. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It  was  a  sad  and  dreary  time  for  England  when  first 
Norman  William  mounted  the  throne  which  he  inher- 
ited from  the  blameless  Edward,  The  nobles  were 
wandering  about  among  the  woods  and  forests  of  the 
land,  and  living  like  robbers  among  the  impassable 
marshes  of  the  country  ;  while  Edgar,  England's  dar- 
ling, was  an  exile  in  Scotland.^  Her  pleasant  homes 
were  turned  into  military  fastnesses,  for  each  man  for- 
tified his  dwelling  ;  and  as  he  closed  door  and  window 
at  night,  the  head  of  the  family  said  Benedicite,  and  the 
household  responded  Dominus,  not  knowing  whether 
their  homestead  might  not  be  burned  over  their  heads 
at  night.  *^  Who  can  tell  the  horrors  infiicted  on  those 
of  English  blood  by  Odo,  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
William  Fitz- Osborne  ?^  Noble  English  virgins  and 
matrons  were  the  victims  of  the  brutal  Norman  sol- 

'  Matt.  Paris,  1001.  "  Matt.  Paris,  p.  999. 
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diers  ;  monasteries  were  stripped  of  their  lands,  and 
many  a  Saxon  expelled  from  his  possessions  to  make 
room  for  a  foreigner.  ^  Geoffrey,  the  mail-clad  bishop 
of  Coutances,  alone  had  280  manors  for  his  share  of 
the  spoil.  ^  A  love  of  hunting  seems  to  be  the  darling 
sin  of  our  Norman  monarchs,  and  to  this  William 
sacrificed  whole  villages,  with  their  churches  and  in- 
habitants. He  had  a  summary  way  of  increasing  his 
forest-lands  ;  no  need  of  planting  trees,  or  waiting  for 
the  slow  growth  of  oaks  and  beeches.  There  were  then 
many  woods  in  merry  England,  and  he  simply  swept 
away  the  homes  of  the  villagers  who  dwelt  amongst 
and  near  them,  so  that  the  lands  returned  to  their 
natural  state  of  wilderness,  and  the  stag  couched  un- 
disturbed on  the  hearth  of  the  peasants  or  in  the  long 
fern  where  once  was  the  altar  of  the  village  church. 
But  the  greatest  blot  on  William's  fair  fame  is  the  ter- 
rible depopulation  of  the  north  of  England.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  the  Conqueror  went  forth  to  his  fear- 
ful revenge  ;  he  stalked  on  boldly  over  mountains 
covered  with  snow  and  frozen  rivers  ;  the  horses 
dropped  down  dead  with  fatigue  under  his  knights,  but 
still  he  pressed  on.  The  aged  archbishop  of  York  died 
of  grief  at  the  approach  of  these  miseries,  and  the 
bishop  of  Durham  with  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbcrt  fled 
before  him.  Behind  him  was  famine  and  pestilence, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  perished. 
He  left  not  a  village  standing  between  York  and 
Durham.' 

And  yet,  relentless  and  ambitious  as  he  was,  Nor- 
man William  was  one  of  the  best  monarchs  of  his  age 

'  Orderic,  523.  -  Orderic,  523. 
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and  race.  If  lie  was  stern,  it  was  with  a  calm  and 
majestic  sternness,  very  different  from  the  bestial  fury 
of  his  son  the  Red  King.  On  his  death-bed  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  on  principle  that  he  had  put  in 
prison  innocent  men,  because  they  were  dangerous.  ^ 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  England  had  a  prospect 
of  peace,  when  he  went  back  to  Normandy  and  dis- 
played to  his  noble  visitors  the  beauty  of  the  long- 
haired sons  of  England  and  its  gold-tipped  drinking 
horns,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  easy  conquest. 
His  policy  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign  tended  to 
eifect  a  quiet  and  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  Noraian 
and  Saxon  races.  He  married  Saxon  maidens  to  his 
nobles,  and  though  he  gave  the  lands  of  Englishmen 
to  his  followers,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  transplanted 
Englishmen  to  the  continent  and  endowed  them  with 
Norman  fiefs.  His  administration  of  the  law,  though 
stern,  was  rigidly  just,  and  it  was  said  that  a  girl  laden 
with  gold  might  pass  through  England  unharmed.  He 
did  not  oppress  the  poor  ;  it  was  rather  the  noble  who 
felt  his  iron  yoke,  and  probably  the  Saxon  serf  was  not 
worse  off  under  his  Norman  lord  than  under  the  Saxon 
Thane.  The  Englishmen  had  already  begun  to  clip 
their  long  hair  and  to  adopt  Norman  fashions,  when 
the  rising  under  earl  Morcar  took  place,  and  tlie  beau- 
tiful and  generous  Edwin  treacherously  perished,  to  the 
universal  grief  of  England.  The  Conqueror  shed  some 
tears  over  him,  but  from  that  moment  he  seems  to  have 
been  convinced  that  a  gentle  hand  could  not  rule  Eng- 
land, and  his  inexorable  policy  began.  Again,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  his  exercise  of  Church  pa- 
tronage, he  was  free  from  simony,  the  besetting  sin  of 

'  Orderic,  660.     William  of  Poictiers,  211. 
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his  successors.  lie  seems  to  have  had  a  quick  perception 
of  character  ;  and,  with  the  same  acuteness  by  which 
on  his  death  he  foretold  that  his  wily  Henry  would 
outstrip  his  brethren,  he  fixed  upon  great  cliurchmen 
to  rule  the  English  sees.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for 
the  Conqueror  that  his  interest  coincided  with  his 
duty,  but  it  is  true  that  the  English  church  was  very 
much  improved  by  the  conquest.  It  may  be  that  he 
was  desirous  of  weakening  the  native  courts,  and 
bi'eaking  up  the  old  organization  which  kept  up  an  En- 
glish feeling  ;^  but  however  this  be,  he  certainly  gave 
a  great  boon  to  the  church  when  he  restored  her  inter- 
nal jurisdiction  instead  of  subjecting  her  to  the  civil 
tribunal  of  the  Hundred  courts.  Whatever  motives 
influenced  him  to  remove  the  Saxon  Abbots  from 
Saxon  monasteries,  it  is  certain  that  generally  re- 
ligious houses  flourished  under  the  Norman  successors 
whom  he  appointed.  The  Saxon  clergy  were  too  often 
in  a  state  of  rude  ignorance  and  jovial  indulgence. 
The  great  Abbey  of  Abingdon  was  well  rid  of  its 
abbot,  Sparhafoc,  the  cunning  craftsman,  who  absconded 
with  the  gold  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  to 
make  a  new  crown  for  the  Confessor.*  A  general 
reform  took  place  throughout  England  on  the  model  of 
St.  Alban's,  which  became  a  school  of  holy  discipline  im- 
der  Paul  its  first  Norman  abbot.  The  poor  monks  may 
have  grumbled  at  his  uncouth  Norman  fish-pie,^  which 
he  introduced  into  the  infirmary  instead  of  the  savoury 
meat,  which  was  too  apt  to  invite  the  brethren  to  put 
themselves  on  the  sick  list ;  but  they  could  not  help 
■  acknowledging  the  vast  advancement  of  religion  under 

•  Wilkins'  Concilia,  i.  368. 

»  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution,  p.  175. 

»  Matt.  Paris,  vit.  Abb.  St.  Alb. 
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his  rule.  The  fine  old  Saxon  character  was  every- 
where greatly  impaired,  and  no  whei-e  more  so  than  in 
the  church  ;  a  set  of  hunting  and  hawking  abbots, 
men  who  loved  hippocras  and  mead  sat  in  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  saints  of  the  land.  On  the  whole,  Abbot 
Paul  may  not  have  been  far  wrong  when  he  looked 
down  on  his  predecessors,  though  of  the  noblest  blood 
in  England,  as  somewhat  thick-witted  and  ignorant. 
An  intellectual  and  active  element  was  introduced  into 
the  English  church  which  it  had  not  before  ;  and 
though  the  Saxon  historian  declares  that  England  took 
no  part  in  the  dispute  between  Pope  and  Antipope,  yet 
William,  by  his  appointment  of  Lanfranc,  prepared  the 
way  for  breaking  down  the  mischievous  nationality 
which,  even  more  than  our  tossing  sea,  was  beginning 
to  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  Chi-istendom. ' 

All  these  however  are  but  the  bright  parts  in  a  dark 
picture  ;  the  sins  of  Saxon  England  were  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  tremendous  was  the  amount  of  physical 
suffering  which  the  poor  country  had  to  endure.  The 
fusion  between  the  rival  races  could  only  be  effected  by 
a  red  hot  furnace  of  suffering.  Such  was  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  them,  that  even  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion failed  at  first  to  bind  them  together.  When  for 
instance  a  Norman  abbot  came  with  his  Nonnan  chants 
to  Glastonbury,  the  monks  rebelled,  and  declared  that 
they  would  not  change  their  beloved  Gregorian  tones  ; 
then  abbot  Turstin  introduced  an  armed  band  into 
the  church,  and  two  monks  were  slain,  one  at  the  very 
altar,  the  other  at  its  foot.  The  monks  defended  them- 
selves as  they  best  could  with  the  forms,  and  candle- 
sticks of  the  choir,  at  last  the  monk's  frock  got  the 
better  of  the  coat  of  mail,  and  the  soldiers  were  driven 

>  Matt.  Paris,  ubi  sup. 
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out,  but  not  till  the  church  had  been  stained  with 
blood,  and  the  crucifixes  and  images  of  the  Saints  trans- 
fixed with  arrows.  ^  In  St.  Alban's  too,  Abbot  Fred- 
eric was  the  head  of  the  Saxon  interest  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  the  two  hostile  parties  lasted  in  the 
abbey,  through  the  time  of  the  next  abbot  up  to  the 
election  of  his  successor.  If  these  quarrels  raged  in  the 
sanctuary  itself,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  world 
without  was  not  in  a  state  of  peace.  ^  There  was  again 
another  cause  which  increased  the  sufferings  of  poor 
P^ngland,  as  well  under  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  as 
of  his  successors  ;  and  this  was  the  quarrel  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  with  their  kings.  In  France  feudalism 
was  much  more  systematized  than  in  England.  Wil- 
liam, when  in  Normandy,  was  but  the  head  of  a  feudal 
state,  the  first  among  his  peers.'  He  asked  leave  of 
his 'barons  before  he  invaded  England,  and  when  the 
field  of  Hastings  had  been  won,  and  William  fairly 
seated  on  his  throne,  the  Norman  nobles  began  to  think 
that  their  work  was  done,  and  returned  home  to  their 
manors  in  Normandy.  William  saw  that  he  could  not 
count  on  a  feudal  army,  and  hencefoilh  employed  mer- 
cenaries.* AVhen  his  authority  was  strengthened  in 
England  he  was  much  more  absolute  across  the  chan- 
nel than  on  the  continent.  He  held  his  English  crown 
by  a  very  different  teniire  from  that  by  which  he  wore 
his  ducal  coronet  in  Normandy.  There  he  was  a 
feudal  baron  of  the  king  of  France,  but  England  he 
held  by  right  of  conquest ;  and  this  told  even  more  on 
his  own  followers  than  on  the  English.     To  the  Sax- 

'  Simeon  Dunelm,  in  ann.  1082. 

» Matt.  Paris,  vitae,  abb.  St.  Alb.  1005.         >  Orderic,  493. 

*  Orderic,  512. 
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ons  he  was  the  representative  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fesg^or,  whose  laws  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  but  the 
Normans  who  followed  him  to  England,  when  once  on 
English  soil,  lost  their  Norman,  without  distinctly  ac- 
quiring Saxon  rights.  Hence  the  feudal  system  was 
at  first  much  less  defined  in  England  than  in  France  ; 
and  hence  the  bloody  wars  which  the  English  kings 
had  to  wage  against  their  nobles.  Bitterly  do  the 
bax'ons  complain  of  the  Red  King  at  Henry's  accession, 
and  fairly  does  the  monarch  promise  improvement ;  but 
the  wily  Beauclerc  only  waits  his  time  till  he  feels  his 
throne  firm  beneath  him.  It  is  true  that  these  quarrels 
made  the  English  necessary  to  their  Norman  monarchs  ; 
loyally  did  they  serve  the  Conqueror  on  the  continent, 
and  Normandy  saw  her  fair  fields  ravaged  by  her  own 
Duke,  leading  a  Saxon  army.  Again  his  son  William 
owed  his  throne  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  who,  by  the 
persuasion  of  their  archbishop  Lanfranc,  assisted  him 
against  his  disaffected  barons.  Ultimately  the  English 
gained  by  it,  but  during  this  periotl  of  transition 
they  were  miserably  ground  down  between  the  oppo- 
sing parties.  Neither  king  nor  baron  cared  much  for 
the  poor  Saxon,  and  Magna  Charta  has  much  more 
about  baronial  than  about  popular  rights. 

Alas  !  for  England  in  this  dreadful  time.  All 
countries  have  had  their  day  of  probation,  but  few 
have  passed  through  such  a  fiery  trial  as  our  own. 
Scarcely  had  England  recovered  from  the  Dane,  when 
the  Norman  came,  and  Dane-land,  March-land,  and 
Saxon-land,  with  the  remnants  of  the  old  Cymri,  in 
Cumbria,  all  alike  felt  his  yoke  ;  and  if  it  was  an  iron 
yoke  under  the  Conqueror,  what  was  it  under  his  suc- 
cessors ?  The  Conqueror  had  a  rough  justice  of  his  own, 
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his  long  arm  reached  from  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other,  and  he  knew  every  hide  of  land  within  it  ;  he 
even  several  times  endeavoured  to  learn  the  language  of 
his  new  subjects,  that  he  might  judge  their  complaints 
himself,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  been 
too  old  to  begin  grammar  anew.  ^  But  under  the  reign 
of  his  foul  successor,  "  riot  was  the  rule"  of  England. 
He  was  a  man  almost  ludicrous  in  his  knavish  wicked- 
ness, who  blasphemed  and  robbed  with  a  jest,  and 
grinned  over  his  captive  when  he  had  him  in  liis 
power.  2  He  introduced  into  England  a  class  of  men 
even  worse  than  the  robber-soldier  ;  his  companions 
were  effeminate  youths,  stained  with  terrible  crimes  ; 
and  far  worse  were  they  in  their  silken  robes  and  long 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  like  that  of  women,  and 
their  feet  clad  in  peaked  shoes  of  fantastic  shape, 
than  the  lawless  soldier,  with  his  conical  cap  of  iron, 
and  his  corslet  of  steel  rings,  albeit  he  ruthlessly 
wasted  the  stock  of  the  husbandman.  The  foul  lust 
of  this  man  cried  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and 
before  he  fell  like  a  beast  of  the  field,  in  the  New 
Forest,  men  felt  a  strange  presentiment  that  the  wrath 
of  God  was  coming  upon  him,  and  holy  monks,  even  in 
their  dreams,  prayed  to  our  Lord  ;  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Saviour  of  mankind,  for  whom  Thou  hast  shed  Thy 
precious  blood  on  the  cross,  look  in  mercy  upon  Thy 
people,  groaning  in  misery,  under  the  yoke  of  William. 
Our  blessed  Lord,  however,  did  not  leave  his  people 
without  consolation  in  this  dreadful  time  ;  the  Church 
was  still  up  in  arms  against  the  world  ;  though  a  con- 
test was  going  on  in  her  own  bosom,  and  such  a  man 
as  Ralpli  Flambard  sat  on  the  throne  of  Durham,  yet 

■  Orderic,  520.  »  Will.  Malms.  Gesta  Reg.  lib.  4. 
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she  had  inexhaustible  resources  in  the  Saints  whom  the 
Lord  raised  up  within  her.  St.  Anselm  was  a  match 
for  the  Red  King,  with  all  his  satellites,  Avhether  sol- 
diers or  prelates.  Even  his  father,  inflexible  as  he  was, 
was  foiled  by  the  crosier  of  St.  "Wulstan  ;  and  the  sim- 
ple monk,  Guitmund,  refused  to  hold  either  bishopric 
or  abbacy  in  England,  bidding  the  king  beware  lest 
the  fate  of  unjust  conquerors  should  await  him  ;  and 
so  he  left  him,  and  went  back  across  the  sea  to  his 
quiet  monastery  of  St.  LeufFroy  of  the  Cross,  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  monk  as  poor  as  he  came.  So  also,  at  the 
time  when  foul  and  lawless  wickedness  was  raging  in 
England,  under  William  Rufus,  the  Lord  was  nurturing 
in  secret  in  His  church,  a  man  to  whose  angelic  purity 
it  was  afterwards  given  to  create  the  only  wholly 
English  order,  one  destined  to  provide  a  refuge  for 
holy  virgins  from  the  snares  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
the  life  of  this  man  that,  by  God's  blessing,  we  hope 
now  to  show  truthfully  to  the  reader. 


Gilbert  in  iJie  Schools. 


It  was  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  our  first  Wil- 
liam, that  Gilbert  was  born,  though  the  exact  year  is  not 
known.  ^  His  fathei-,  Sir  Joceline,  was  a  Norman  knight, 
and  a  good  soldier,  whose  services  had  been  rewarded 
by  many  gifts  of  land  in  Lincolnshire,  and  especially 
with  the  lordship  of  Sempringham  in  that  county.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  vavassors,  or  inferior  nobility 

'  He  was  above  a  hundred  years  old  when  he  died,  in  1 189. 
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of  the  realm.  ^  His  mother  was  a  Saxon  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  Thane,  and  of  the  same  rank  as  her  hus- 
band. He  is  thus  an  early  instance  of  the  blending  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  blood,  and  though,  as  will  be  seen 
by  and  bye,  his  character  partook  more  of  the  home- 
liness of  his  mother's  race,  yet  certain  adventurous 
journey ings  on  the  Continent,  showed  that  he  had  also 
some  of  the  spirit  of  his  kinsmen,  who  went  forth  from 
home  to  gain  England,  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  parents,  and  they  soon  dis- 
appear from  the  history,  so  that  tliey  most  probably 
died  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood.  All 
that  appears  from  his  chronicler  is,  that  they  lived  on 
their  estate,  "  in  the  midst  of  their  people."  A  little 
before  his  birth,  it  is  said  that  his  mother  dreamt  that 
the  moon  had  come  down  from  the  sky,  to  rest  upon 
her  bosom  ;  and  his  fanciful  disciple  sees  in  it  a  pre- 
sage tliat  his  childhood,  pale,  wan,  and  sickly  as  the 
crescent  of  the  new  moon,  was  destined  by  the  grace 

'  The  Bollandists  have  conjectured  that  Gilbert  was  con- 
nected with  Gilbert  de  Gant,  a  great  baron  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  whose  wife's  cousin  he  was.  They, 
however,  have  no  reason  to  give  for  their  opinion,  except  that  he 
was  called  Gilbert,  and  that  the  family  of  Ghent,  or  Gant,  held 
the  barony  of  Folkingham,  near  Sompringham.  It  will  after- 
wards appear,  that  Joceline  was  not  a  tenant  in  capite,  and 
therefore  not  one  of  the  great  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  that  he 
held  the  lands  of  Sempringham  of  this  very  Gilbert.  He  is 
here  called  miles,  and  not  comes,  and  it  is  observable  that  in  one 
place,  the  Latin  life  of  Gilbert  in  Dugdale,  says,  that  Gilbert 
was  "  de  plebe  eleclus." — Vit.  S.  Gil.  ap.  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  6,  p. 
2,  p.  14.  The  Conqueror  was  not  by  any  means  particular  as 
to  the  nobility  of  the  men  whom  he  employed,  nor,  indeed, 
were  his  successors,  as  his  son  Henry,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
fond  of  low  company. 
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of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  to  expand  into  a  full  orb 
of  brightness.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
child,  he  was  no  favourite  with  those  about  him.  His 
recollections  of  childhood,  as  he  used  afterwards,  in 
extreme  old  age,  to  tell  his  canons,  were  very  painful. 
He  was  puny,  plain,  and  shy  ;  his  father  saw  in  him 
no  qualities,  either  of  mind  or  body,  to  make  a  soldier. 
He  was  therefore,  "  by  divine  providence,  in  his  tender 
age,"  destined  to  be  a  clerk  ;  had  it  not  been  for  his 
childish  ailments,  he  might  have  been  all  his  days  a 
thick-witted  baron,  spending  all  his  time  in  the  saddle, 
with  harness  on  his  back.  Even  here,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  at  first  to  have  found  his  element  ;  like 
most  children,  he  disliked  his  book,  and  for  a  long  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  run  wild  as  he  would. 
His  features  were  plain,  and  nothing  is  said  in  his  his- 
tory about  his  mother's  love.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
half  an  idiot,  and  he  used  to  tell  of  himself  that  the 
very  servants  would  hardly  sit  at  table  with  him,  so 
much  Avas  he  neglected  and  despised.  Thus  did  God 
shield  him  from  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  for  it  is 
expressly  said  that  his  father  was  a  rich  man.  He  was 
nursed  up  in  the  school  of  poverty  and  hiunUiation, 
and  the  shadow  cast  from  his  sickly  and  unamiable 
childhood  rested  upon  him  throughout  his  life,  temper- 
ing the  burning  heat  of  prosperity. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  dull  childi-en,  the  re- 
proaches of  his  friends,  or  the  natural  expansion  of 
his  mind,  produced  a  sudden  re-action,  and  he  began 
to  apply  himself  to  study.  His  parents  seeing  him 
take  this  turn,  determined  to  send  him  to  Paris  :^ 

'  He  is  said  to  have  gone  in  Gallias,  which  probably  implies 
Paris.     It  could  not  be   Normandy,  for  which  the  author  of 
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thither  then  in  early  youth  lie  went,  as  to  the  principal 
seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  Our  own  Oxford,  though 
more  ancient  as  a  seat  of  learning  than  Paris,  had  not 
yet  attained  its  subsequent  celebrity.  It  was  a  strong 
and  fair  city,  with  its  castle  rising  high  in  the  midst  of 
the  streams  which  all  but  surrounded  it,  ^  but  it  was  then 
rather  too  warlike  to  be  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and 
had  to  stand  many  a  siege  before  it  attained  to  its  emi- 
nence. Nor,  indeed,  was  Oxford  ever  the  intellectual 
centre  of  Europe,  as  was  Paris  ;  as  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  "the  Pope  of  the  farther  world,"  so 
had  Oxford  a  world  of  its  own,  with  intellects  as  active 
and  as  penetrating  as  any  which  ruled  the  schools  on 
the  continent.  But  Paris  had,  even  in  Gilbert's  time, 
its  four  nations,  one  of  which  included  even  the  far 
east.  2  To  Paris  then,  and  not  to  Oxford,  came  Gil- 
bert ;  and  he  might,  had  it  pleased  him,  have  found 
food  enough  for  his  curiosity,  for  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Realists  and  Nominalists  had  begun  already  to 
be  heard  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  Roscelinus,  the  op- 
ponent of  St.  Anselm,  had  taught  in  Paris  ;  and  there 
was  a  person  then  in  France  whose  name  has  spread 
wider  than  that  of  the  heretical  head  of  the  Nominalists. 
Peter  Abelard  was  still  a  young  man,  though  probably 
about  ten  years  older  than  Gilbert.  The  career  of  the 
two  youths  was,  however,  to  be  very  different ;  the  terms 
of  the  schools  are  banished  from  the  life  of  Gilbert ;  it 
is  not  known  who  was  his  master,  whether  Bernard  of 
Chartres,  or  William  of  Champeaux,  or  Abelard  himself. 
Not  but  that  he  was,  in  after  times,  a  distinguished 

Gilbert's  life  uses  Neustria.  John  of  Salisbury,  when  he  relates 
his  going  abroad  to  study,  says  that  he  went  in  Gallias,  and  it 

only  appears  incidentally  that  he  means  Paris Metalog.  i.  10. 

'  Gesta  Stcphani.  p.  958.  *  Bula;us,  vol.  ii.  666. 
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teacher  in  England,  but  it  was  not  God's  will  that 
intellect  should  be  the  most  prominent  part  of  his 
character.  All  that  is  said  of  his  studies  at  the  school 
of  Paris  is,  that  he  made  up  by  his  diligence  for  the 
waste  of  his  early  years,  and  "  received  an  abundant 
talent  of  leai-ning."  But  it  proved  to  be  a  good  school 
of  discipline  for  him,  and  a  marked  change  took  place 
in  his  character  ;  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty, 
for  his  fiither,  notwithstanding  all  his  riches,  gave  but 
a  poor  maintenance  to  the  son  who  had  disappointed 
him.  Again,  amidst  all  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
him,  by  a  severe  purity,  he  offered  up  his  body  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  thus  the  grace  of  God  trained 
him  for  that  work  which  he  was  destined  to  perform 
in  the  Church. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  at  Paris,  but 
he  came  back  to  England  with  the  degree  of  master  and 
license  to  teach.  ^  He  was  not  of  those  who  remained 
on  the  mountain  of  St.  Genevieve,  disputing  over  and 
over  again  on  the  old  questions,  who  were  to  be  found 
by  their  friends  after  many  a  long  year  not  a  whit 
advanced  from  the  point  where  they  started.  Nor  did 
he  repair,  as  did  many  scholai's  in  those  days  to  Salerno, 
to  exercise  afterwards  the  more  profitable  art  of  medi- 
cine. Nor  again  did  he  seek  the  courts  of  king  or 
prelate  to  make  his  fortune.  He  did  not  even  seek  the 
cloister,  much  less  there,  as  saitli  the^  quiet  satirist  of 
the  schools,  carry  his  proud  heart  under  the  hood  of 
St.  Benedict  and  exempt  himself  from  conventual  dis- 
cipline, by  keeping  his  old  profession.  He  went  back 
to  England,  to  his  old  home  in  his  father's  house,  and 
opened  a  school,  or,  to  give  him  his  proper  title,  he  be- 
came a  regent  master. 

'  John  of  Salisbury,  ii.  10.  ^  Ibid.  Metalog.  i.  4. 
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At  this  time,  a  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  great 
importance  ;  his  person  was  as  inviolable  as  that  of 
of  a  clerk,  ^  and  he  was  considered  as  a  half  eccle- 
siastical personage.  Tliis  office  was  a  passport  to 
the  favour  of  kings  and  to  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Two 
rulers  of  the  schools  of  Bee,  at  this  time  success- 
ively sat  on  the  throne  of  Canterbury  ;  Geoffrey,  tlie 
schoolmaster  of  St.  Katherine's,  became  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  where  a*^  large  library  had  lately  been  laid  up 
in  the  painted  cupboards  by  Paul,  the  first  Norman 
Abbot,  and  a  whole  manor  set  apart  for  its  maintenance. 
The  education  of  the  country  was  then  carried  on  by 
the  old  schools  which  had  been  connected  with  the 
monasteries  and  the  cathedrals  and  other  churches.' 
No  one  could  teach  without  a  license,  and  this  was  to 
be  obtained  from  any  master  Avho  himself  was  the  ruler 
of  a  school.^  Sometimes  a  secular  ruled  the  school  of 
the  monks,  and  a  monk  might  rule  a  secular  school,^ 
but  all  were  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the 
church,  as  the  decrees  for  their  protection  testify,  and 
it  was  considered  almost  simony  to  exact  money  for  a 

'  Laws  of  Edw.  the  Conf.  ap  Wilkins,  vol.  1.  p.  310. 
"-  Matt.  Pferis,  pp.  1007  and  1036. 
•^  The   decree   of  the   council   of  Lateran,   mentions  other 
churches  besides  the  cathedrals.     Saxon  cathedral  schools  are 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century — Wilkins  i.  265. 

••  It  does  not  seem  that  at  first  any  master  whatever  could  give 
a  license,  at  least  in  France,  for  it  seems  likely  from  a  rescript 
of  Alexander  III.,  that  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  schools 
claimed  the  privilege  of  granting  licenses,  and  the  cause  men- 
tioned by  John  of  Salisbury,  letter  19,  implies  a  monopoly 
within  a  certain  district.  The  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris  is  expressly  allowed  by  Alexander  to  exact  a  fee,  which 
also  seems  to  give  him  a  monopoly. 

^  Matt.  Par.  pp.  1007,  1039.     St.  Anselm,  Ep.  i.  30. 
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presentation  to  a  school,  and  no  one  could  even  let  his 
school  to  another  master.  The  universities  were  con- 
tinually sending  forth  masters,  who  set  up  unendowed 
schools  for  themselves  ;  and  the  church  soon  after  this,  in 
Pope  Alexander  Ill's,  time,  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  old  schools,  by  ordaining  that  each  cathedral  chap- 
ter should  set  apart  a  benefice  for  the  master  of  the 
school,  "  because  the  church  of  God,  as  a  pious  mother, 
is  bound  to  provide  for  the  poor,  lest  the  opportunity 
of  reading  and  improving  themselves  be  taken  away 
from  them."  At  the  same  time,  the  same  pope^  en- 
courages to  the  utmost  the  establishment  of  new 
schools,  where  the  masters  would  necessarily  be  paid 
by  the  scholars,  by  forbidding  under  an  anathema  any 
cathedral  dignitary  from  exacting  money  for  a  license, 
from  any  one  who  wished  to  set  up  a  school,  provided 
he  were  only  competent. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Gilbert  was  now 
placed ;  he  had  found  his  way  back  to  the  home 
of  his  youth,  where  he  had  lived  neglected  and  des- 
pised, but  he  was  now  a  much  more  important  per- 
son than  when  he  left  it,  and  was  considered  by  his 
father  as  a  degenerate  son.  Now  the  whole  coun- 
try I'ound,  from  a  great  distance,  came  to  hear  the 
new  doctor  from  Paris.  Not  only  boys  were  put  under 
his  charge  and  young  men  became  his  hearers,  but 
girls  and  maidens  also  came  to  be  instructed  by  him. 
Females  were  not  behindhand  in  the  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm of  the  period.  Learning  was  a  romantic  quest, 
an  unknown  land,  in  which  even  females  might  go 
forth  and  make  discoveries.     The  well  known  Heloise 

'  Council  of  London  a-  d.  1138. 
'^  Rescript  p.  2.  c.  18.  ap.  Mansi. 
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will  occur  to  every  body,  and  the  daughters  of  Mane- 
gold  a  schoolman,  celebrated  in  his  day,  taught  pliilo- 
sophy  to  those  of  their  own  sex.  Here  then  Gilbert 
found  himself  in  a  situation  of  great  responsibility. 
The  obscure  township  of  Sempringham  had  suddenly, 
through  his  means,  sprung  up  into  an  extensive  school. 
His  father  no  longer  looked  upon  him  as  an  imworthy 
scion,  and  found  that  he  might  be  usefully  and  even 
honourably  employed  without  breaking  bones  at  tour- 
naments, or  hunting  and  hawking  over  his  lands.  He 
therefore,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  glean  a  precarious 
subsistence  from  his  pupils,  supported  him  out  of  his 
possessions,  and  this  enabled  Gilbert  to  assume  an 
authoi'ity  over  his  scholars,  which  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  maintained.  He  w^alked  about  in  a  dress 
becoming  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Sempringham,  but  all 
the  while  he  was  in  heart  a  monk,  and  he  began  im- 
mediately to  form  his  pupils  into  an  association,  which 
might  save  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  their 
situation  exposed  them.  Not  content  with  teaching 
them  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  he  became  their 
spiritual  guide,  and  subjected  them  to  a  species  of 
monastic  discipline.  Knowing  how  a  breath  may  spoil 
the  beautiful  innocence  of  childhood,  and  yet  how  ea- 
sily holy  discipline  may  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  evil 
till  the  soul  is  strong  enough  to  fight  against  it,  he 
taught  them  to  consecrate  the  whole  day  to  God.  The 
male  children  slept  altogether  in  a  dormitory,  where 
all  might  be  controlled  ;  he  taught  them  reverence  at 
church,  and  at  certain  times  and  places,  a  religious 
silence  was  observed,  and  they  had  stated  times  for 
study  and  prayer.  He  was  now  happier  than  he  had 
ever  been   before,  beloved  and  honoured  in  his  own 
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home,  and  the  guide  of  happy  children  and  of  a  band  of 
youths  and  maidens,  who  praised  the  Lord  under  his 
direction. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Rectory. 


He  was  not  long  however  to  enjoy  this  peace  ;  tAvo 
new  churches  were  founded  in  his  father's  lands  at 
Sempringham  and  Tirington.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  Sir  Joceline  was  himself  the  founder  of  them, 
at  all  events  he  conceived  that  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation belonged  to  him,  and  he  nominated  liis  son 
to  the  vacant  churches.  It  was  much  against  his  will 
that  he  accepted  the  charge  ;  he  knew  that  it  would 
probably  be  disputed,  and  a  lawsuit  was  of  all  things 
the  most  opposed  to  his  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  defend  his  father's  rights,  and 
as  the  cause  would  come  before  an  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal and  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bishop,  he  could 
have  no  scruple  in  accepting  the  benefice,  if  it  were 
given  in  his  favour.  A  long  lawsuit  followed,  as  he  had 
expected.  If  ever  there  was  a  system  in  confusion  it 
was  the  parochial  system  of  England  at  the  Conquest. 
It  had  been  introduced  amongst  us  later  than  in  any 
other  of  the  existing  kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  traces  ex- 
isted even  after  the  conquest  of  the  old  division  of  church 
property  by  the  bishop  himself  among  liis  clergy  ; 
Lanfranc  for  instance,  and  William  of  St.  Carilefe, 
bishop  of  Durham,  were  the  first  in  their  respective  sees 
to  separate  the  bishop's  lands  from  those  of  the  monks  of 
the  cathedi'al,  who  originally  performed  the  functions 
C 
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of  the  parish  priests.  Thus  the  ]iarishes  in  Eniiland 
were  in  that  most  dangerous  of  states,  a  state  of  tran- 
sition ;  at  first,  matters  are  generally  clear  and  simple, 
and  then  comes  an  intermediate  state,  when  (lU(■stioll^ 
arise  and  everything  is  vague  and  floating,  till  evils  aixl 
abuses  compel  authority  to  step  in.  At  lii-st  all  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  then  the  nobleman  must 
have  a  private  chapel,  or  oratory,  as  it  was  called,  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  ajijioint 
his  own  chaplain,  subject  to  the  bishop's  appi()\al. 
Afterwards,  he  began  to  find  it  too  much  to  pay  \hA\i 
chaplain  and  parish-priest,  and  a  law  was  necessary  to 
force  him  to  pay  tithe  to  the  mother  church.  ^  Out  of 
these  chapels  often  arose  parish  churches  where  there 
were  none,  and  so  the  chapelry  became  a  benefice,  and 
the  nobleman  the  patron.  Or  else  the  lord  of  a  manor 
founded  or  endowed  a  church,  and  then  tlic  gi-ateful 
church  gave  him  the  patronage,  which  became  here- 
ditary in  his  family  or  attached  to  the  land.  But  a  fai- 
different  sort  of  patronage  soon  sprung  up  ;  cliin-(  h 
property  was  too  tempting,  and  lay  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  a  strong  liand,  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  an  unscrupulous  noble.  The  defenceless  church 
was  e'ver  a  convenient  fund  whence  earl  and  l»an>ii 
drew  money,  whether  a  fortification  Avas  to  be  con- 
structed, or  a  body  of  armed  men  fitted  out.**  Some- 
times a  portion  of  the  church  lands  were  made  over  on 
a  long  lease  to  some  powerful  baron,  a\  lio,  with  his  good 
sword,  was  to  clear  them  of  a  nest  of  robbers,  lurking 
in  the  w^oods,  or  to  defend  the  church  in  times  of  (hui- 
ger.'     These  lands  but  too  often  never  came  back  t(; 

'  Leges  Eccl.  Canuti.  Wilkins  Concil.  p.  302. 
=  111.  Lat.  council,  canon  19.  »  Matt.  Paris,  998. 
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the  church.  In  other  cases  some  benefactor  or  his 
descendant  repented  of  his  or  his  ancestor's  liberality, 
and  resumed  what  had  been  solemnly  given  over  to  the 
service  of  God.  In  the  time  of  the  Danes  almost  all 
the  parish  churches  north  of  the  Thames  ^  had  been 
destroyed,  and  when  the  foot-prints  of  the  invader  had 
passed  awaj,  the  nobles  took  possession  of  the  lands 
and  kept  them  in  their  own  hands.  Church  lands  were 
thus  passed  on  from  father  to  son,  like  any  other  manor 
belonging  to  the  lord,  and  were  given  as  a  dowry  on 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  and  of  course  the  right  of 
presentation  passed  on  with  the  possession.^  A  mise- 
rable pittance  out  of  the  tithes  and  produce  was  paid 
to  some  priest  who  was  appointed  to  serve  the  church, 
and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  lord.  The  clergy  them- 
selves were  by  no  means  exempt  from  blame  ;  the  ser- 
vile chaplain  would  come  into  the  lord  and  lady's 
chamber  and  profane  the  most  holy  mysteries  by  say- 
ing mass  to  them  in  their  bed.  Sometimes  the  clergy 
themselves  were  the  spoilers  of  the  church  ;  most  of 
the  Saxon  priests  were  married,  and  livings  often  be- 
came a  family  inheritance,  enjoyed  in  a  direct  line  by 
the  son  after  the  father.  Even  in  later  times,  in  Nor- 
mandy, mere  children  were  sometimes  put  in  possession 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices.^  The  right  of  presentation 
was  sold  like  any  other  right  belonging  to  the  land,  and 
that  with  the  connivance  of  bishops.^  Such  was  the 
miserable  state  of  England  before  the  conquest,  and 
the  very  improvement  of  aifairs  brought  with  it  its  own 

'  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Const,  p,  167. 
^  For  an  instance  of  the  advocatio  or  presentation  passing 
on  with  an  unjust  possession,  v.  Matt,  of  Paris,  p.  1016. 
3  Council  of  Avranches,  1172. 
*  John  of  Salisbury,  de  Nug.  Cur.  7-  17. 
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troubles.  Parish  churches  sprung  up  every  where,* 
and  men,  women,  and  ohikh-en,  might  often  be  seen 
winding  up  the  little  pathway  through  the  fields,  to  the 
sound  of  the  merry  bells,  where  never  church  had  been 
before.  But  then  first,  the  rights  of  the  old  parish 
were  to  be  respected,  and  it  was  ordered  that  on  some 
high  festival,  the  priests  of  the  new  churches  should  go 
every  year  in  procession,  with  cross  and  banner,  to  the 
mother  church.  Again,  the  rights  of  patrons  were  to 
be  settled  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  England  and  Sweden 
these  matters  were  in  greater  confusion  than  any  where 
else.  Cci'tain  it  is,  that  when,  in  the  third  Lateran 
council,  the  church  stepped  in  to  settle  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage, more  rescripts  on  the  subject  were  addressed 
by  Pope  Alexander  III.  to  England,  than  to  any  other 
country. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  Sir  Joceline  of  Sem- 
pringham  should  have  had  a  lawsuit  about  the  right  of 
patronage.  Even  in  those  turbulent  days  men  had  re- 
course to  law  as  well  as  now  ;  and  quibbles  too  about 
seals  and  charters  were  common,  as  when  the  Lincoln 
men  objected  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  that  the 
charters  of  the  abbey  had  no  seal,  ^  and  it  was  answered 
that  in  good  king  Offa's  time,  a  golden  cross  was  used 
instead  of  the  pendant  seal  which  the  Confessor  intro- 
duced. It  does  not  however  appear,  what  was  the 
objection  made  to  Gilbert's  father.  It  appears  likely 
from  tlie  terms  used  by  Gilbert  when  he  instituted  the 
priory,  that  the  church  lands  belonged  to  him  not  only 
as  rector,  but  as  lord  of  the  manoi',  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  this  may  have  been  the  grounds  on  which 

'  Leges  Regis  Edwardi  ap.  Wilkins. 
'  Matt  Paris,  1026. 
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his  father's  right  was  questioned.  A  change  had  taken 
place  in  Sempringham  since  the  Doomsday  survey,  for 
it  was  now  in  the  hundred  of  Alveton,  and  belonged  to 
Gilbert  of  Ghent,  who  held  it  free  of  taxes  of  the  king, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  time 
when  the  survey  was  taken.  Of  this  nobleman,  Sir 
Joceline  held  it  as  the  mesne  lord,  ^  and  it  may  be  that 
it  was  doubted  whether  the  presentation  belonged  to 
him  or  to  Gilbert  of  Ghent.  ^  Or  else,  it  may  be,  that 
the  title  of  these  new  comers  to  the  lands  themselves 
appeared  to  be  rather  of  might  than  right.  However 
this  be,  the  lawsuit  was  decided  in  Gilbert's  favour, 
and  he  was  accordingly  canonically  instituted  by  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  rector  of  the  parishes  of  Sem- 
pringham and  Tirington.  He  was  not  in  orders  at  the 
time  when  he  became  possessed  of  these  livings  ;  he 
therefore  appointed  a  chaplain  to  serve  the  church  in 
his  room,  and  there  was  nothing  irregular  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, for  a  license  was  allowed  to  students  to  hold 
ecclesiastical  benefices  without  being  as  yet  ordained.^ 

"  This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Gilbert  of  Ghent  gave  the 
land  to  St.  Gilbert  to  found  his  priory,  and  is  said  in  the  charter 
to  have  been  a  tenant  in  capile.  The  dominium  of  the  land,  is 
said  indeed  to  have  belonged  to  Sir  Joceline,  but  it  appears  that 
"  domain"  was  applied  to  the  manor  of  a  mesne  lord,  v.  Ellis's 
Index  to  Domesday,  i.  230.  The  under-tenants  of  a  nobleman 
were  sometimes  called  barones — Orderic,  p.  589. 

-  A  somewhat  similar  cause  is  decided  in  a  rescript  of  Alex- 
ander III.  in  which  it  appears  that  a  controversy  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  nunnery  of  Wilton,  and  a  knight  who  had  a  lease 
of  a  part  of  the  lands,  concerning  the  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  situated  on  the  land. 

"  In  rescript  of  Alexander  III.  p.  xv.  c.  ].,  non-residence  is 
allowed  studio  literarum.  As  late  as  council  of  Rouen,  1231, 
the  alternative  is  allowed  to  clerks  possessing  benefices,  either 
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It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  parish  of  Scmpringliam 
under  the  rule  of  its  youthful  rector.  Ilis  was  a  gen- 
tle rule,  for  he  was  himself  under  obedience,  and  such 
men  are  ever  calm  and  discii)lined  in  their  manners, 
and  meek  in  heart.  He  subjected  himself  in  all  things 
to  his  chaplain,  who  was  his  confessor  and  spiritual 
guide.  Being  master  of  the  school,  the  education  of 
his  parisliioners  came  natui-ally  under  his  controul,  and 
he  catechised  and  taught  them  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence. He  taught  them  the  holy  mysteries  of  religion 
through  the  external  rites  of  the  church  ;  he  knew 
well  how  the  sweet  service  of  the  church  soothes  and 
softens  down  the  rough  hearts  of  rustics  ;  he 'taught 
them  early  to  reverence  the  house  of  God  as  the  abode 
of  angels,  and  above  all  the  temple,  on  the  altar  of  which 
was  reserved  the  adorable  sacrament.  He  humanized 
the  minds  of  the  simple  peasantry  by  this  teaching, 
and  filled  them  with  a  religious  awe,  so  that  it  is  said 
that  a  parishioner  of  Sempringham  could  at  once  be 
known  from  any  other  by  his  reverential  air  on  enter- 
ing a  church.  At  first  he  lived  among  his  parishioners 
in  the  village  itself  of  Sempringham.  He,  with  his 
chaplain,  had  a  lodging  in  the  house  where  dwelt  the 
father  of  a  family^  with  his  wife  and  children.     The 

of  beinfj  ordained  or  betaking  themselves  to  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. Vicarii  or  curates  (otherwise  called  capcllani)  are  re- 
cognized  by  Alexander  III.,  and  the  rights  of  the  rectors,  to 
whom  they  were  bound  by  oath,  protected  against  them v.  Re- 
scripts, p  xxxix.  Even  a  lay-rector  is  protected  against  his  cu- 
rate, though  he  is  ordered  to  be  ordained.  See  also  councils  of 
Tours  and  of  London,  1 163,  and  1 175.  A  great  laxity  had  been 
tolerated  previous  to  the  Lateran  council,  and  Alexander  al- 
lowed a  person  who  had  been  instituted  before  the  age  of  fifteen, 
to  keep  his  benefice  on  that  ground. — Rescript,  p.  xxiii.  5. 

'  Paterfamilias,  the  House-bonde. — v.  Palgrave,  p.  IG. 
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chaplain  must  have  found  himself  in  a  new  situation, 
for  it  was  not  often  that  the  poor  Anglo-Saxon  priest 
was  thus  treated  by  the  lay-rector  of  the  living  ;  and 
the  son  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  did  not  often  abase 
himself  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  churl.  Gilbert 
however  found  here  more  happiness  than  he  had  done 
in  his  father's  hall ;  he  was  now  in  his  vocation  win- 
ning souls  to  God,  working  among  the  poor  of  the 
earth.  The  daughter  of  the  householder  with  whom 
he  dwelt  was  a  holy  and  devout  maiden,  whose  modest 
graces  endeared  her  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  villagers. 
She  was  Gilbex't's  scholar,  and  was  growing  up  beneath 
his  eye  in  simplicity  and  holiness.  God  however  did 
not  allow  him  to  dwell  long  beneath  this  peaceful  roof. 
One  night  he  di*eamed  that  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  maiden's  bosom,  and  was  prevented  by  some  strange 
power  from  again  withdi'awing  it.  On  awaking  he 
trembled,  for  he  feared  lest  God  had  warned  him  by 
this  di*eam  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  evil.  He  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  danger,  but  he  revealed  the 
temptation  and  the  dream  to  his  confessor,  and  asked 
him  his  opinion.  The  priest,  in  return,  confessed  that 
the  same  feeling  had  come  over  him  ;  the  result  was, 
that  they  resolved  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  what 
might  become  danger.  Gilbert  had  never  wittingly 
connected  evil  with  the  pure  and  holy  being  before 
him  ;  but  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  went  away. 
He  knew  that  chastity  was  too  bright  and  glorious 
a  jewel  to  risk  the  loss  of  it ;  no  man  may  think 
himself  secure  ;  an  evil  look  or  thought  indulged  in, 
have  sometimes  made  the  first  all  at  once  to  be- 
come the  last  ;  therefore  the  greatest  saints  have 
placed  strictest  guard  upon  the  slightest  thought,  word, 
and  action.     Even  the  spotless  and  ever-virgin  Mary 
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trembled  when  she  saw  the  angel  enter  her  chamber.  ^ 
And  He,  who  was  infinitely  more  than  sinless  by 
grace,  even  by  nature  impeccable,  because  He  was  the 
Lord  from  heaven.  He  has  allowed  it  to  be  recorded 
that  his  disciples  wondered  that  he  talked  with  a 
woman.  All  the  actions  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  most 
real,  for  He  had  taken  upon  Himself  the  very  reality 
of  our  flesh  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but 
each  action  is  also  most  highly  significant  and  sym- 
bolical, so  that,  though  all  conduce  to  our  great  glory, 
yet  all  may  be  a  warning  to  us  in  our  greatest  shame. 
Thus,  though  it  would  be  unutterable  blasphemy  to 
connect  with  Him  the  possibility  of  sin,  yet  by  this 
little  act  He  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  leave  us  an 
example,  that  as  we  should  keep  a  dove-like  purity  of 
eye  and  thought,  we  should  also,  for  the  love  of  God, 
brave  the  scandal  of  evil  tongues.  And  Gilbert  imi- 
tated his  blessed  Lord,  for  though  he  fled  from  the  very 
thought  of  danger,  he  still  continued  to  guide  her  by  his 
counsel  ;  she  does  not  disappear  from  the  history,  and 
by  and  bye  we  shall  see  that  the  dream  might  have 
another  meaning.  After  he  left  this  house,  he  dwelt 
in  a  chamber  constructed  over  the  porch  of  the  parish- 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Sempringham.  He  scarcely 
ever  left  this  holy  place,  but  was  either  occupied  in 
prayer  in  the  church  itself,  or  teaching  his  school,  or 
catechizing  his  parishioners.  His  scholars,  though  still 
seculars,  continued  to  live  all  but  as  monks  under  his 
guidance  ;  and  the  care  which  he  took  in  forming 
their  minds  and  in  ruling  his  parish,  left  him  but  little 
time  to  himself.  He  was  not  an  idle  ruler,  nor  did  his 
sweetness  of  manner  prevent  his  exertion  of  his  au- 
thority wherever  it  was  necessary.     None  know  how 

'  St.  Ambr.  in  Luc. 
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to  be  angry  but  those  who  can  be  angry  with  calmness, 
as  our  Lord  when  He  made  a  whip  of  cords  and  drove 
out  them  that  sold  doves,  and  overturned  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  his 
parishioners,  when  he  had  reaped  his  land,  laid  all  the 
rich  corn  in  his  barn,  without  giving  thanks  to  God, 
and  separating  the  tenth  part  for  the  church.  He  was 
chuckling  over  his  fraud,  and  thinking  that  the  rector 
was  much  too  simple  to  find  it  out,  and  much  too 
spiritual  to  care  for  it,  if  he  did.  But  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  not  only  did  the  rector  find  out  the  fraud, 
but  he  made  him  take  all  the  corn  out  of  his  barn  and 
count  it  before  him  sheaf  by  sheaf ;  and  then  he  col- 
lected together  the  tenth  part,  and  heaping  it  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  village,  burnt  it  all  in  open  day,  in  the 
sight  of  the  wondei'ing  rustics.  They  then  learned  to 
know  Gilbert  better,  and  found,  that  though  he  cared 
but  little  about  his  own  rights,  he  would  not  allow  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  represented,  to  lose  a  tittle  of 
her  dues. 


CHAPTER  III. 
The  Bishop's  Palace. 


A  Parisian  doctor  was,  however,  too  great  a  personage 
to  be  left  in  the  little  village  of  Sempringham  ;  he  was 
not  destined  to  remain  long  in  peace  with  his  scholars 
and  parishioners.  Robert  Bloet,  his  diocesan,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  sent  for  him,  made  him  a  clerk,  by 
conferring  on  him  one  of  the  minor  orders,  and  bade 
him  live  in  his  household.  What  sort  of  life  he  was 
likely  to  lead  at  this  time,  and  why  he  was  sent  for, 
may  be  guessed  at,  because  it  is  known  what  sort  of  a 
man  the  bishop  himself  was.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
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was  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  than  he  had  been,  when 
he  sent  for  Gilbert.  He  had  been  chancellor  of"  Eng- 
land under  William  Rufus,  by  whom  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  under  Henry  I.  High  Justiciar  ; 
he  was  a  man  whose  exterior  was  formed  to  win  all 
hearts,  and  whose  eloquent  tongue  and  talents  for 
business  had  enabled  him  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
wild  and  stormy  William,  as  well  as  the  smooth  and 
unscrupulous  Henry.  His  career  runs  parallel  with 
St.  Anselm's,  for  both  were  appointed  by  William 
Rufus,  in  that  good  mood  which  sickness  brought  upon 
him,  but  the  career  of  the  two  prelates  soon  separated. 
It  would  be  needless  to  follow  them  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Robert  found  to  his  cost  that  it  was  easier  to  rule 
the  Red  King,  when  the  wild  fit  Avas  on  him,  than  to 
escape  the  more  dangerous  anger  of  Henry.  The  king 
had  been  beaten  by  the  saint,  and  probably  loved  not 
those  ministers  who  had  helped  him  to  his  defeat.  He 
turned  round  on  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  contrived 
to  find  a  charge  against  him  by  which  he  was  stripped 
of  much  of  his  wealth.  Then  when  his  knights  were 
dismissed  and  his  glittering  train  of  noble  pages  gone, 
and  Ms  gold  and  silver  vessels  broken  up,  he  looked 
round  on  his  almost  empty  halls,  on  the  shaven  crowns 
and  sober  dresses  of  his  clerks,  and  rough  sheep-skin 
dresses  of  his  serving-men,  and  burst  into  tears.  Bit- 
terly then  must  he  have  repented  of  his  cowardice, 
when,  with  the  other  three  bishops,  he  said  to  the  bold 
Saint,  that  his  holiness  was  above  them,  and  that  he 
must  go  on  his  way  alone,  for  the  love  of  kindred  and 
of  the  world  had  wound  round  their  hearts  too  tightly 
to  allow  them  to  follow.  ^  Bitterly  must  he  have  wept 
over  the  time  when  he  consecrated  the  abbots,  who 

■  Eadmer  ap  Anselm.  ed.  Beu.  pp.  4,  7,  65. 
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had  received  investiture  from  Henry's  hand.  It  was 
at  this  time,  probably,  that  he  sent  for  Gilbert,  that  his 
gentle  hand  might  soothe  him  in  his  desolation  and 
penitence.  The  close  of  the  prelate's  busy  life  was  at 
liand  ;  one  day  some  one  wished  to  comfort  hun  by 
repeating  some  woi'ds  of  praise,  with  which  the  king 
had  honoured  him  in  his  absence.  But  he  knew  the 
crafty  king  too  well  to  trust  him,  and  said  with  a  sigh  : 
the  king  praises  none  of  his  servants  but  those  whom 
he  would  utterly  smite  down.^  A  few  days  after  he 
went  to  Woodstock,  where  Henry  was  holding  high 
festival  with  a  number  of  nobles,  and  the  curious 
beasts  which  he  had  collected  from  foreign  lands  ;  as 
the  prelate  was  walking  with  the  king  and  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  and 
never  spoke  more. 

Gilbert's  mission  at  the  episcopal  palace  of  Lincoln 
did  not,  however,  stop  here,  and  he  had  probably  a 
harder  part  to  play  with  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to 
the  bishopric,  than  with  his  broken-hearted  pi-ede- 
cessor.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  greatest  prelate  in 
England,  that  Eoger  of  Salisbury,  whom  Henry  I.,  when 
his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest,  took  into  liis  service, 
as  a  poor  priest,  at  Caen.  Henry,  when  he  became  king 
of  England,  did  not  forget  his  old  companion  in 
poverty,  and  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  the  nephew  of 
Roger,  for  he  had  at  his  disposal  whatever  he  chose  to 
ask  for.  Alexander  was  brought  up  in  his  palace,  and 
unhappily  imbibed  a  taste  for  splendour  and  for  archi- 
tecture. Had  he  stopped  when  he  re-built  his  cathe- 
dral, and  vaulted  it  with  stone,  it  had  been  well  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  loved  military  architecture  as  well  as 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  ii.  p.  695. 
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ecclesiastical.  At  Newark,  a  stately  castle  was  built 
by  him  on  a  hill,  which  stretched  its  green  and  flowery 
slope  above  the  river  Trent  ;^  at  Sleaford  and  Banbury, 
two  more  castles  kept  watch  over  his  extensive  diocese. 
This  might  have  been  allowed  during  Henry's  reign  ; 
he  would  much  rather  have  seen  castles  in  the  hands 
of  his  bishops  than  of  the  nobles,  whom  the  policy  of 
his  whole  reign  tended  to  humble.  lie  knew  well  that 
tlie  lance  was  a  much  safer  weapon  in  a  bishop's  hands, 
than  the  pastoral  staff.  Stephen,  his  successor,  was  not 
so  politic  ;  kings  loved  to  reduce  their  prelates  to  the 
state  of  feudal  barons,  but  there  was  rather  too  much 
feudality  in  three  good  castles  of  stone,  besides  that  of 
Devizes,  said  to  be  the  finest  of  Europe,  belonging  to 
Alexander's  uncle  of  Salisbury.  He  determined  to 
take  the  castles  into  his  own  custody,  and  the  bishops 
soon  gave  him  an  opportunity.  They  would  ride  about 
with  armed  retainers,  and  men  with  arms  in  their  hands 
will  quarrel,  so  wlien  in  1139  they  came  to  Oxford, 
to  a  council  lield  by  the  king,  the  soldiers  of  the 
bishops  fought  with  those  of  Alan  of  Brittany,  about 
the  lodgings  assigned  to  their  masters.  Much  blood 
was  shed,  and  one  soldier  killed,  but  at  last  tlie  bishops 
won  the  day,  and  the  earl  was  beaten.  Stephen  seized 
upon  this  j)retext,  and  bade  the  bishops  give  up  their 
castles,  as  a  liostage  for  their  good  behaviour.  On 
their  refusal,  he  seized  the  prelates,  and  kept  them  in 
custody.  Soon  after,  he  took  Alexander  with  him  to 
Newark,  and,  as  he  had  done  before  to  Roger,  he 
declared  that  till  the  castle  was  surrendered,  no  food 
should  pass  the  bishop's  lips.     With  tears  did  Alexan- 

'  Vcrnantissimum  florida  compositione  Ilcnric.  Huntin.  lib. 
8.  p.  389. 
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der  implore  his  own  garrison  to  yield  his  fail*  castle, 
and  with  no  less  wretchedness,  did  he  see  the  king's 
soldiers  marching  up  the  green  slope,  and  entering  the 
gate  of  his  stronghold,  and  before  he  had  turned  his 
back  upon  it,  the  royal  standard  of  England  floated  on 
its  walls.  The  issue  of  the  preceding  contest,  about 
investitures,  had  taught  men  that  the  office  of  the  bishop 
was  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  temporal  lord  :  as 
a  lord,  he  might  do  homage,  but  the  ring  and  the  staff" 
could  not  come  from  an  earthly  king.  If,  therefore, 
English  prelates  would  now  sink  the  bishop  in  the 
baron,  they  must  pay  the  penalty.  Stephen  afterwai'ds 
pleaded  in  council,  that  he  had  starved  Roger,  not  as 
bishop,  but  as  his  own  servant. 

We  have  here  somQwhat  anticipated  the  history,  in 
order  to  show  this  Bishop's  character  ;  Alexander  was 
taught  a  severe  lesson,  and  meddled  no  more  with  mili- 
taiy  matters.  As,  however,  Gilbert  had  ceased  to  be  an 
inmate  in  the  bishop's  palace  before  his  misfortunes,  he 
must  have  dwelt  in  the  bishop's  court  at  Lincoln,  in 
the  height  of  its  magnificence.  His  eyes  must  have 
been  dazzled  with  the  glittering  of  burnished  armour, 
mixing  in  the  splendid  pageant  with  the  cope  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  while  the  cross  preceded  the  bishop  and 
the  lance  brought  up  the  rear  ;  liis  ears  were  bewil- 
dered with  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  ringing  of 
steel.  "What  was  he  to  do  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
court  ?  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  both  Robert  and  Alexander.  Evil  is  mixed  up 
with  good  in  Christ's  church,  like  the  cross,  and  the 
weapons  of  the  world,  in  Alexander's  retinue.  Gil- 
bert, going  about  this  splendid  house  in  his  plain  cler- 
ical apparel,  was  the  representative  of  the  cross.  Such 
was  his  intimacy  with  the  bishop,  that  he  slept  in  the 
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same  chamber  with  him.  Where  could  have  been  his 
vigils  and  his  fasts  at  the  sumptuous  tables  and  in  the 
magnificent  bedchamber  of  Alexander  ?  lie  managed 
to  contrive  both  ;  he  said  himself,  with  a  reproachful 
tone,  after  he  became  a  monk,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
bishop's  palace  lie  used  to  tame  his  flesh  by  more 
fasts,  prayers,  and  spiritual  exercises,  than  he  ever 
could  compass  afterwards.  Sometimes  the  inmates  of 
the  palace  found  that  he  was  too  good  to  suit  them,  as 
for  instance,  the  clerk,  who  after  once  reciting  the  office 
with  him,  found  that  he  lengthened  the  service  so  much 
by  frequently  bowing  his  knees  to  the  ground,  that, 
says  Gilbert's  biographer,  "  he  swore  that  he  would 
never  pray  with  him  again."  One  day  a  i)relate  came 
on  a  visit  to  the  episcopal  palace  at  Lincoln,  and  shared 
the  chamber  where  the  bishop,  and  Gilbert  of  Sempring- 
ham,  slept.  The  strange  bishop  tossed  upon  his  couch 
and  could  not  sleep  ;  his  eye  wandered  about  the  dark- 
ened room,  enlightened  only  by  the  glimmering  of  a 
taper.  All  on  a  sudden,  he  saw  a  shadow  moving 
quickly  up  and  down  on  the  opposite  wall.  He  gazed 
on  it  in  fear  for  some  time,  but  at  last  mustering  cou- 
rage, he  rose  and  stealthily  approached.  He  found  to 
his  surprise  Gilbert  awake  and  in  prayer,  sometimes 
standing,  sometimes  on  his  knees,  raising  his  hands  to 
heaven  in  eai'nest  supplication.  The  bishop  shrunk 
back  to  his  couch,  and  next  morning  he  smilingly  ac- 
cused his  brother  of  Lincoln  of  having  a  mountebank 
in  his  room  to  dance  to  liim  at  night.  Strange  is  the 
approximation  of  good  and  evil  in  those  days  of  faith  ; 
perhaps  it  was  then  more  frequent  than  it  is  now,  or 
rather  from  the  greatness  of  the  good  the  evil  came  out 
in  greater  contrast  and  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Gil- 
bert and  Alexander  of  Lincoln  lying  side  by  side  ! 
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And  yet,  stranger  perhaps  is  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  same  heart.  In  the  pages  of  history  various 
personages  float  before  us  and  appear  as  the  types  of 
certain  principles  ;  yet,  when  by  chance  we  can  look 
upon  them  close,  we  find  them  not  so  bad.  Thus  Alexan- 
der to  us  is  the  mere  worldly  prelate  ;  he  appears,  as  he 
was  called  in  the  Roman  court,  only  as  the  magnificent 
Alexander.  Yet  there  was  a  struggle  in  his  heart  too, 
and  Gilbert  was  to  him  as  his  good  angel.  He  insisted  on 
his  being  ordained  priest,  and  almost  by  force  the  awful 
power  of  the  priesthood  was  conferred  on  Gilbert.  The 
bishop's  next  step  showed  his  just  appreciation  of  his 
powers  and  turn  of  mind.  The  din  of  Nominalism  and 
Realism  had  sounded  about  Gilbert  in  vain,  without 
producing  any  impression  ;  abstract  questions  could  not 
awaken  his  mind  ;  but  put  before  him  a  case  of  con- 
science or  of  spiritual  direction,  he  would  grapple  with  it 
at  once.  The  bishop  accordingly  made  him,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out  the  vague  terms  of  his  biographer,  a  sort 
of  penitentiary^  of  the  diocese.  At  times,  Alexander 
himself,  with  all  his  worldliness,  knelt  at  his  feet  in  the 
confessional.  A  man  who  seeks  a  severe  confessor, 
cannot  be  wholly  bad,  and  though  Gilbert,  as  we  shall 
see,  left  him  still  in  the  midst  of  his  grandeur,  there  is 
proof  that  in  the  day  of  adversity,  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Sempringham,  or  its  holy 
rector. 

Gilbert's  work  now  lay  among  the  sins  and  wicked- 
nesses of  mankind  ;  the  worst  and  most  horrid  forms 


'  The  first  general  institution  of  a  penitentiary,  was  at  the 
fourth  Lateran  council,  1215,  but  it  appears  from  Thomassin, 
that  particular  dioceses  in  earlier  times  had  their  penitentiaries. 
Vet.  et.  nov.  disc.  i.  2.  c.  10. 
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of  sin  came  under  his  cognizance,  for  of  tliis  nature 
were  tliose  reserved  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lii>liop, 
whose  i-epresentative  he  was.  To  him  also  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  referred  all  cases  of  difficulty,  whicli 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  confessional.  This  re- 
quired both  learning  and  experience  ;  instead  of  his 
little  churches  of  Sempringham  and  Tirington,  he  had 
the  whole  diocese  of  Lincoln  for  his  parish.  To  decide 
the  cases  which  came  before  him,  in  his  day,  probably 
was  more  difficult  than  it  Avould  have  been  in  the  next 
century.  He  lived  only  on  the  verge  of  the  age  of 
systems.  Canon  law  had  not  been  compiled  by  Gratian  ; 
no  one  had  as  yet  professed  it  at  Paris,  nor  had 
master  Vacarius  lectured  at  Oxford  ;^  appeals  to  Rome 
were  but  just  in  England  taking  the  legal  and  precise 
form,  2  finally  fixed  by  Alexander  HI.  And  yet  canons 
are  as  old  as  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in 
the  Acts,  and  appeals  to  Rome  have  been  since  Atha- 
nasius  threw  himself  and  his  cause  on  Pope  Julius  ; 
so  too,  the  germs  of  casuistry  existed  in  the  old 
penitentials,  though  Christian  morals  had  not  yet 
been  moulded  into  a  science  by  St.  Thomas,  (iil- 
bert  had  only  the  more  difficult  task  to  filfil  ;  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  keys  was  cliiclly  delegated  to 
him  by  th(>  bisliop,  and  he  had  so  much  the  less  to 
guide  him  in  its  exercise.  \VTiat  are  the  difficulties 
in  casuistry,  it  is  hard  for  those  to  tell  to  wliom  its 
existence  is  unknown.  All  appears  smootii  to  him 
who  hardly  knows  that  he  has  a  conscience,  so  little 
does  he  exercise  it  ;  so  also,  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 


'  Gerv.  Act.  Pont.  Cant,  ap  Twysden,  p.  1665.  Chron.  Norm, 
ap  Duchesne,  p.  983. 
*  Ibid,  and  Henr.  Huntin.  lib.  viii.  p.  226.  Script,  post.  Bed. 
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fessional  can  only  be  known  to  him  who  is  practised  in  it. 
Gilbeii;  had  to  frame  for  himself,  the  rules  of  that  art 
created  by  Christianity,  which  has  sin  for  its  subject 
matter,  with  all  the  sickening  details  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  human  soul,  that  wonderful  art  which  is  founded  on 
Chi'ist's  divine  command,  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted.  Christian  morals  has,  from  its  very 
nobleness,  many  difficulties  in  practice  ;  this,  however,  is 
an  imperfection  incident  to  the  highest  human  sciences, 
and  then*  professors  cannot  consistently  urge  it  as  an  ob- 
jection against  this  one,  which  is  divine.  It  has  to  do 
with  subjects  to  which  language  is  inadequate,  and 
which  thought  can  hardly  compass,  and  yet  it  is  a  real 
science,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  viewed  on 
all  sides,  and  drawn  out  at  length,  and  be  systematized, 
and  made  consistent.  It  has  its  definitions  and  its 
axioms,  its  premises  and  its  deductions.  But  though 
to  define  a  venial  sin  may  be  easy,  yet  to  tell  it  in 
practice  from  one  that  is  mortal,  may  be  difficult. 
The  broken  language  of  a  penitent  is  hard  to  interpret  ; 
and  all  the  dai'k  labyrinths  of  a  wicked  heart  hard  to 
disentangle.  Cases  are  infinitely  varied  in  practice, 
for  the  hideous  forms  of  guilt  are  infinite,  and  many  of 
them  may  come  across  theories,  however  clearly  drawn 
out.  If  it  be  hard  to  teU  how  to  rectify  a  complicated 
disease  of  the  body,  what  must  it  be  when,  by  external 
symptoms,  men  try  to  judge  of  the  complex  motives  of 
a  human  heart,  jostling  and  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction  ?  Chi-istianity,  while  it  has  exalted,  has 
rendered  the  science  of  morals  more  complex.  As  Christ, 
on  the  mount,  delivered  a  new  code,  so  the  Church  has 
created  new  vu'tues  and  new  crimes,  possible  only  in 
Christianity,  as,  for  instance,  simony  and  heresy.  This 
may  help  us  to  understand  Gilbert's  functions,  all  but 
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the  highest  that  could  be  on  earth.  His  eye  had  to 
look  curiously  into  the  putrid  sores  of  the  human  soul, 
and  his  heart  must  have  often  sunk  within  him  ;  yet 
he  had  the  power  to  cleanse  them.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian, as  well  as  a  judge.  Truly  it  is  the  order  of  priest- 
hood which  makes  Christian  history  to  differ  from  Pagan. 
The  history  of  Christendom  is  a  terrible  scene  ;  in 
reading  its  records  of  wholesale  simony  and  petty  job- 
bing, of  bold  crime  and  coward  virtue,  we  are  tempted  to 
say,  "  in  what  respect  is  the  world  changed  ?"  But  look- 
ing for  a  moment  on  Christian  times,  even  with  the  cold 
eye  of  an  historian,  they  have  this  remarkable  difference 
from  those  which  preceded  them,  that  all  through,  there 
exists  a  body  of  men,  the  ministers  of  a  kingdom, 
standing  beside  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  with  laws 
of  its  own,  and  resting  entirely  on  invisible  sanctions, 
the  meanest  of  them  claiming  in  liis  own  sphere  to  be 
above  an  earthly  king,  and  at  whose  feet  kings  may 
kneel.  These  men,  again,  are  not  an  hereditary  caste  ; 
they  are  cut  off  from  eai'thly  ties  ;  they  have  only  the 
usufruct  of  their  property,  and  a  stranger  possesses  it 
after  them.  The^se  are  the  men  who  constitute  Chris- 
tianity, as  far  as  it  is  a  visible  system  ;  take  away  the 
independence  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  its 
priests,  to  all  external  appearance  at  least,  Christendom, 
is  merged  in  the  world.  It  was  this  compact  system 
whicli  Gilbert  had  now  in  a  great  measure  to  wield  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  as  the  bishop's  representative. 
This  is  priestcraft  proper,  and  a  gentle  craft  it  is.  It 
can  keep  the  soul  of  the  child  pui'e  from  sin,  or  crush 
it  in  the  bud  ;  preserve  the  young  man  chaste  as  a 
maiden,  and  heal  the  wounds  in  the  soul  of  a  bai'dened 
sinner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Nunnery. 

What  all  this  while  has  become  of  Gilbert's  two  par- 
ishes of  Sempringham  and  Tirington  ?  Was  liis  school 
broken  up,  and  were  his  scholars  dispersed  ?  His 
chronicler  says  nothing  about  it,  but,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  he  certainly  kept  up  his  conununication 
with  his  favourite  pupils.  The  whole  of  the  revenues 
of  Tirington  he  gave  up,  absolutely  out  of  his  hands  ; 
and  out  of  those  of  Sempringham,  he  took  but  what 
was  really  necessary,  bestowing  the  rest  entirely  upon 
the  poor.  Though  the  bishop's  command  and  the  office 
which  he  held,  must  have  taken  away  all  scruple  from 
his  mind  as  to  non-residence,  still  he  was  too  poor  in 
spirit  to  derive  more  from  his  benefice  than  the  mere 
necessaries  of  life.  His  heart  was  not  at  rest  in  Alex- 
ander's palace  ;  the  baron  and  the  bishop  were  far  too 
much  identified  to  suit  him.  The  trumpet  of  the  cavalier 
ever  and  anon  broke  in  sharply,  on  the  cathedral  chant 
and  the  song  of  the  choii'.  Besides,  in  any  bishop's  palace 
he  would  not  have  been  in  his  element.  He  was  a  true 
parish  priest,  and  the  rude  rafters  of  his  own  little 
church,  suited  him  far  better  than  the  stone  vault  of 
the  cathedral.  His  heart  was  with  the  rustics  whom 
he  had  taught,  and  whose  minds  he  had  refined  by  his 
instructions  ;  he  loved  the  wild  fens,  where  the  poor 
Saxon  still  lurked,  better  than  the  episcopal  city.  His 
plans  had  all  been  broken  up  when  the  bishop's  com- 
mand had  called  him  away  from  Sempringham,  and  he 
had  only  submitted  to  leave  it,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.     His  heart  yearned  for  the  youths  and  maid- 
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ens,  whom  he  had  taught  in  his  school,  and  for  liis 
village  children,  and  the  rude  husbandmen  and  house- 
wives whose  souls  he  had  raised  from  the  dust,  to  which 
many  a  long  year  of  toil  had  well-nigh  bound  them. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  seems  to  have  felt  a  growing 
conviction  that  with  such  a  bishop  as  Alexander,  he 
could  do  nothing  where  he  was.  The  secular  clergy 
had  never  yet  recovered  from  the  wretched  state  in 
which  the  Norman  invasion  had  found  them  ;  and 
however  gradual  and  merciful  had  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  law  of  celibacy  among  them,  still  the  canons 
of  the  councils  at  the  time  show  plainly  that  the  new 
state  of  things  sat  uneasily  upon  them.  They  still 
wanted  their  hereditary  benefices,  and  that  continual 
progress  towards  the  secularization  of  churcli  property, 
to  which  the  Saxon  church  had  been  tending.  The 
grave  and  august  idea  of  a  body  of  unmarried  clergy, 
is  with  difficulty  grasped  by  those  on  whom  it  is  bind- 
ing, hard  as  it  is  to  eradicate  it,  when  once  it  has 
taken  root.  Flagrant  disorders  had  therefore  broken 
out  among  the  clergy,  which  required  new  and  strin- 
gent laws  to  repress  them.  Alexander  was  present  at 
the  council  which  met  to  reform  the  church  in  1127, 
but  a  splendid  and  a  military  prelate  was  not  the  man 
to  enforce  the  strict  provisions  of  such  an  assembly. 
Gilbert  seems  to  have  felt  this  bitterly.  One  of  the 
seven  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  was  offered  to  him  by 
Alexander,  probably  soon  after  this  very  council  of 
London.  Its  sixth  canon  had  solemnly  conjured  all 
archdeacons  to  assist  in  enforcing  celibacy,  as  was  their 
duty,  and  Gilbert  felt  that  this  high  office  was  one 
which  his  shoulders  could  not  bear.  The  archdeacons 
of  Lincoln  were  great  men  ;  and  one  of  them  is  said 
by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  to  be  "  the  richest  of  all  the 
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archdeacons  now  in  England."  But  Gilbert  loved 
poverty  too  well  to  be  a  princely  churchman,  and  he 
refused  the  office,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
knew  no  quicker  way  to  perdition.  He  felt  himself 
totally  unfit  to  rule  so  many  ;  his  path,  he  thought, 
lay  among  the  poor  of  the  earth,  among  simple  rustics 
and  children  ;  but  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being 
set  on  high  among  the  clergy,  with  power  to  chastise. 
The  Bishop  seeing  him  so  much  in  earnest,  gave  up 
the  point. 

It  appears  to  have  been  not  long  after  this,  and  about 
the  year  1 130,  that  he  left  the  bishop's  palace  altogether.  ^ 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  depai'ture  is  not  known. 
That  the  step  did  not  alienate  Alexander  from  him  is  evi- 
dent from  the  uniform  support  which  he  ever  after  re- 
ceived from  the  bishop.  He  went  back  to  his  parish 
with  the  greatest  joy  ;  he  found  much  alteration  in  his 
old  friends.  The  young  girl  whom  he  had  left  in  her 
father's  house,  was  now  a  grown-up  maiden.  He  him- 
self was  changed  also  :  he  went  away  a  layman,  but  he 
was  now  a  priest,  and  his  parishioners  were  now  pro- 
perly his  flock,  whom  he  could  feed  with  his  own  hand, 
and  not  by  another's.  Besides  this,  he  had  many 
years'  experience  in  the  confessional,  and  the  guidance 
of  souls.  The  habits  of  purity  and  austerity  which  he 
had  ever  practised,  had  now  become  invigorated  by 
years,  and  his  character  for  sanctity  had  been  spread 
abroad  by  his  high  station,  so  as  to  be  well-nigh  above 

'  It  appears  that  he  left  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  for  his 
biographer  says  that  the  nunnery  was  founded  by  him  in  that 
reign.  As  Henry  died  in  1 135,  he  probably  quitted  Lincoln  a  few 
years  before  that  time.  The  Derby  annals  bring  it  nearer,  by 
fixing  the  date  of  the  nunnery  at  1131 .  It  probably  was  between 
1127  and  1131. 
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the  reach  of  scandal.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that 
from  the  fact  which  he  himself  states,  of  the  large 
patrimony  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  his  father  must 
have  died  between  his  return  from  Paris,  and  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing.  He  was,  therefore,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Sempringham,  and  a  rich  man.  P>om 
the  terms  which  he  uses,  ^  it  also  appears  that  the  power 
which  he  had  over  his  parish  churches  was  very  great. 
It  may  be,  that  the  church  lands  were  in  the  hands  of 
his  family  ;  at  all  events,  he  was  the  patron,  as  well  as 
the  incumbent  of  the  living.  Possessed,  as  he  was, 
also,  of  the  favour  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  prelates 
in  England,  what  might  he  not  hope  to  do,  with  wealth 
and  power  in  his  hands  ?  He  had  long  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  up  all  for  Christ's  sake  ;  the  only  question 
was,  how  it  was  to  be  done.  Father  and  motlier  were 
dead,  and  he  was  alone  in  the  world  ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  either  brother  or  sister.  His  whole 
thoughts  were  concentrated  in  his  spiritual  children  ; 
and  they  were  to  him  father  and  mother,  and  brethren 
and  sisters.  For  their  use,  he  intended  to  give  up  his 
patrimony,  and  to  restore  the  churches  of  Sempringliam 
and  Tirington,  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  church, 
which,  during  his  father's  life,  he  could  not  do.  His 
intimacy  with  the  bishop  left  him  very  much  the  choice 
of  the  mode  of  so  doing,  and  he  waited  quietly  God's 
time,  till  he  could  see  how  it  could  best  be  done.  He 
certainly  had  no  deep  views  on  the  subject  ;  and  the 
foundation  of  an  order  appears  never  to  have  entered 
his  head.  "With  all  its  deep  self-devotion,  his  mind 
was  of  a  quiet  and  a  homely  cast.  Indeed,  his  was,  in 
all  respects,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  homely  lot  ;  his  parish 

'  He  says  that  he  wishes  "  mancipare  divino  cultui  ecclesias," 
which  he  possessed  "  Hbera  posscssione." 
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was  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  his  parishioners 
were  those  whose  familiar  faces  he  had  known,  even 
when,  a  neglected  boy  in  his  father's  house,  he  was 
so  little  like  the  heir  to  the  lands  and  the  manor  ;  the 
youths  and  the  maidens  whom  he  was  now  guiding,  were 
the  tirst  favourite  pupils  of  his  school.  His  character, 
therefore,  is  a  specimen  of  one  which  seldom  appears 
in  the  history  of  the  times,  and  which  yet  must  be 
taken  into  the  account,  if  we  would  understand  them. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  they  were  times  of  romance  ;  the 
history  of  most  monasteries  would  probably  be  what  is 
called  romantic.  As,  in  the  world,  rapine  and  vio- 
lence, and  clever  fraud,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  so 
also,  in  religion,  the  great  and  mighty  good  by  which 
God  overthrew  wickedness,  was  often  done,  as  it  were, 
by  fits  and  starts,  by  a  holy  violence,  which  took  heaven 
and  earth  by  force.  The  whole  structure  of  society 
was  framed  on  a  notion  of  law,  partially  restraining 
physical  force,  and  yet  legalizing  it,  by  bringing  it 
under  its  cognizance.  Thus  the  legal  trial  by  battle, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  sometimes  decided  ecclesias- 
tical causes,^  was  but  the  law  interposing,  to  regulate 
what  would  be  sure  to  have  taken  place,  without  its 
interposition.  So  again,  the  monastic  rule  was  the 
regulation  of  the  self-devotion  with  which  God  inspired 
holy  men  and  women,  who  thirsted  for  a  more  perfect 
way.  Hence,  side  by  side  with  the  charter  of  the 
monastery,  would  often  be  its  history,  telling  how  there 
once  dwelt  in  the  greenwood  an  outlaw,  and  as  he  slept 
on  a  grassy  knoll,  among  his  merry  men,  under  the 
trees,  in  the  summer  time,  God,  in  his  mercy,  sent  him 
a  vision,  and  he  left  his  followers  and  became  a  hermit, 

»  Matt.  Par.  p.  1053. 
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in  the  place  where,  afterwards,  the  abbey  was  built.  ^ 
And  these  stories  were  very  often  the  real  truth, 
though  at  other  times  they  were  legends — that  is, 
truth,  mixed  with  falsehood.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  as,  besides  the 
romantic  side  of  things,  there  were  law  and  custom,  and 
deep  policy  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  so  also,  the 
Church  was  a  compact  and  an  orderly  body,  with  its 
rules  of  holy  obedience,  its  laws  and  canons.  It  had 
its  quiet  parish-priests,  and  to  this  class,  to  all  appear- 
ance, Gilbert  was  to  the  end  of  life  to  belong.  England 
had,  it  is  true,  its  secluded  nooks  and  its  vast  forests, 
where  eai-1  or  baron,  ^  as  he  rode  through  its  depths, 
winding  his  horn  in  the  merry  chace,  would  light  on  a 
holy  hermit,  clad  in  skins,  serving  God  in  the  hole  of 
the  rock  ;  but  it  had  besides,  its  green  meadows  and 
noiseless  streams,  with  the  willows  on  their  banks,  and 
the  miller's  pool,  and  all  the  tame  scenery  which  meets 
us  now-a-days.  Gilbert's  lot  seemed  likely  to  be  cast 
in  with  those  whose  good  deeds  are  confined  to  one 
little  spot ;  but  the  quiet  brook  often  widens  into  the 
broad  river,  and  our  Lord  willed  that  this  lowly  tree, 
planted  by  the  water  side,  should  bear  fruit  an  hun- 
dred-fold. 

His  first  thought  was  to  establish  a  monastery  in  the 
parish,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  parish  church.  It 
was  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  religion  at  Sempring- 
ham,  and  the  visible  centre,  round  which  all  religious 
associations  would  cling.  In  this  way  alone,  could  the 
wild  and  untamed  vices  of  the  rude  people  be  cured  ; 
human  nature  can  hardly  believe  that  its  strong  pas- 
sions can  be  restrained  at  all,  till  they  have  seen  men 

■  Dugdale  Mon.  Angl.  6,  893.  »  Dugdale  Ibid. 
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within  whom  all  human  desires  are  actually  dead. 
Gilbert  first  intended  that  his  future  convent  was  to 
be  inhabited  by  monks  ;  he  watched  diligently  the 
spiritual  progress  of  the  most  promising  among  the 
men  of  his  flock,  but  they  were  bowed  down  wuth  the 
cares  of  tliis  world.  If  he  could  keep  them  from  open 
sin,  he  thought  himself  happy.  Monks  and  nuns  are 
not  commodities  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  fe  be 
moulded  for  the  nonce  whenever  they  are  wanted. 
Funds  may  be  found,  and  buildings  raised,  and  vest- 
ments manufactured,  but  it  requires  a  special  vocation 
from  God  to  make  man  or  woman  renounce  the  world. 
And  God  at  this  time  favoured  Gilbert,  for  He  had,  in 
his  goodness,  determined  that  amidst  the  wickedness  of 
the  land,  Sempringham  should  be  the  abode  of  holy 
virgins,  whose  purity  would  rise  upC  before  Him  as  a 
sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour.  From  the  early 
habits  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  school,  Gilbert  had 
ever  loved  children  ;  probably  the  remembrance  of  his 
own  wayward  childhood  might  have  risen  up  before 
him,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  guiding  them  to 
keep  their  souls  in  their  first  unsullied  brightness. 
He  had  thus  acquired  a  natural  influence  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  place  which  he  had  never  lost,  and  when 
he  came  back  from  Lincoln,  a  priest  of  high  reputation, 
none  welcomed  him  more  gladly  than  the  maidens,  who 
were  but  children  when  he  left  them.  The  world  had 
not  sullied  them  in  the  meanwhile,  and  he  found  that 
the  good  seed  which  he  had  sown  in  their  hearts,  had 
sprung  up  and  borne  fruit.  And  now  that  his  plan  of 
founding  a  community  of  monks  had  failed,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  them.  The  strict  habits  of  re- 
ligious seclusion  in  which  he  had  been  cherished,  in- 
disposed liim  greatly  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
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nunnery.  How  could  he,  wlio  had  quitted  the  house 
in  whicli  he  lodged  on  account  of  a  dream,  now  under- 
take the  government  of  a  female  community  ?  It  is 
true,  that  the  intercourse  between  the  sisters  and  their 
director  was  so  reduced  to  rule,  that  however  familiar, 
it  was  one  of  ceremony,  like  the  ordinary  customs  of 
society  ;  yet  from  his  innate  mistrust  of  self,  he  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility.  It  is  probable,  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the 
final  step.  At  length  he  could  not  resist  such  evident 
marks  of  God's  will ;  the  quiet  and  calm  resolution  of 
the  maidens  to  dedicate  themselves  for  ever,  showed 
that  it  was  not  the  sentimentalism  of  a  moment,  but  a 
real  vocation  from  above.  He  went  to  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  consult  him  on  the  subject ;  Alexander  re- 
ceived him  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  entering 
warmly  into  his  views,  sent  him  back  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary powers.  The  holy  virgins  were  filled  with  joy 
at  the  news.  None  can  estimate  the  greatness  of  the 
joy  of  a  woman's  heart  when  the  love  of  Christ  has 
fully  seized  upon  it.  Terrible  as  it  is  in  its  strength 
when  fixed  upon  an  earthly  object,  its  intensity  is  in- 
creased tenfold  when  it  rests  upon  the  heavenly  spouse. 
How  wonderful  has  been  the  self-devotion  of  women  from 
the  first  dawn  of  Christianity  !  None  can  think  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  Incarnation,  without  thinking  upon  the 
mother  of  the  Lord  ;  and  none  can  tell  the  wellspring  of 
joy  in  that  heart  on  which  lay  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
for  a  favour  was  granted  to  her,  which  not  the  highest 
archangel  can  estimate.  Ever  since  that  time,  some 
portions  of  the  same  joy  must  in  a  measure  have  inun- 
dated the  heart  of  every  virgin  who  has  become  the 
spouse  of  the  Lord.  What  must  have  been  the  gush 
of  joy  in  the  heart  of  the  Magdalene,  when  the  ever- 
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blessed  Lord  said  "  Mary,"  and  she  turned  and  saw  Him 
the  everlasting  source  of  all  joy  ?  Such  in  its  measure 
must  have  been  the  happiness  of  the  seven  virgins  for 
whom  Gilbert,  with  the  bishop's  leave,  now  built  a 
cloister  adjoining  the  north  wall  of  the  church  of 
Sempringham.  Among  them,  the  maiden  whom  Gil- 
bert left  in  her  father's  house,  shut  up  her  beauty 
for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  men.  These  seven  vir- 
gins, chanting  the  praises  of  God  in  the  dead  of  night 
ai'ound  the  altar  of  that  little  church,  doubtless  averted 
the  anger  of  God  from  the  land,  with  all  its  terrible 
pollutions.  Such  souls  as  these,  who  sit  in  quiet,  with 
mortified  bodies  and  chastened  hearts  ever  fixed  on 
heaven,  have  their  own  place  in  the  christian  scheme. 
If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  think  on  the  time  when 
the  Lord  dwelt  with  His  virgin  mother  in  the  house  at 
Nazareth.  No  one  will  say  that  any  part  of  our  Lord's 
sojourn  on  earth  was  useless  ;  and  yet  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  during  these  many 
years,  except  that  in  that  poor  cottage  were  obedi- 
ence, and  daily  tasks  and  contemplation. 

Before,  however,  going  on  to  notice  the  important 
result  to  which  these  small  beginnings  of  the  order  of 
Sempringham  afterwards  grew,  we  should  cast  our  eyes 
across  the  channel  to  France,  where  a  parallel  move- 
ment had  taken  place  rather  earlier  in  the  century. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  movement  occurs  in  any  corner 
of  the  church,  without  being  felt  elsewhere  ;  nothing 
stops  with  itself  in  the  body  of  Christ,  it  at  once  vi- 
brates in  some  other  part,  sometimes  close,  and  some- 
times distant.  Thus,  about  the  year  1100,  the  blessed 
Robert  of  Arbrissel,  had  founded  the  abbey  of  Fonte- 
vraud,  which  agrees  remarkably  with  what  the  priory 
of  Sempringham,  as  we  shall  see,  soon  became.     Like 
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Gilbert,  Robert  was  a  Parisian  doctor,  and  like  him  had 
been  summoned  from  a  school  to  be  the  chief  adviser 
of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
clergy.  On  the  death  of  this  prelate,  Silvester,  bishop 
of  Rennes,  the  rage  of  those  who  loved  not  his  reforms, 
drove  him  away.  Henceforth,  his  life  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  Gilbert ;  he  became  a  hermit,  and 
sought  the  depths  of  a  wild  forest  near  Anjou.  The 
savage  wilderness  did  not  however  sour  his  heart ;  he 
learned  to  converse  with  God,  and  when  soon  after  his 
solitude  was  discovered,  the  sweetness  which  shone  on 
his  emaciated  features,  won  all  beholders  ;  and  when 
he  spoke,  the  fervour  of  his  words  gained  the  liearts  of 
his  hearers.  Crowds  streamed  into  the  wilderness,  to 
hear  this  new  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  many  left 
the  world  on  the  spot,  to  join  him  in  his  forest.  Urban 
II.,  in  liis  voyage  to  France,  heard  of  Robert's  fame,  and 
sent  for  him  ;  he  bade  liim  preach  before  the  council 
of  Anjou,  and  the  burning  words  of  this  hermit,  thus 
fresh  from  the  wilderness,  and  re-appearing  among 
men,  seemed  to  him  so  striking,  that  he  called  him  the 
Sower  of  the  word,  and  bade  him  henceforth  go  about 
as  an  Apostolic  preacher.  Robert  obeyed  the  supreme 
pontiff,  and  went  forth  as  a  missionary.  He  went 
about  the  neighbouring  dioceses,  penetrating  into  the 
wildest  villages,  and  preaching  in  streets  and  market- 
places. The  effect  was  electric  ;  crowds  of  men  and 
women  followed  him  everywhere,  and  everywhere  some 
souls  were  converted  to  Christ,  from  a  life  of  wicked- 
ness. He  walked  barefoot,  fasted  continually,  and 
often  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer.  Pope  Urban 
was  right  ;  this  was  just  the  apostle  to  despatch  among 
a  population  where  fearful  licentiousness  is  said  to 
have  reigned.     Women,  especially,  were  touched  by 
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his  words,  and  it  is  expressly  said,  that  while  two  of 
his  companions  assisted  him  in  directing  men,  he  had 
the  exclusive  direction  of  females.  We  know  that  our 
most  blessed  Lord,  to  Avhom  the  sight  of  sin  must  have 
been  an  inconceivable  pain,  suffered  a  foul  adulteress  to 
be  near  Him,  and  said  to  her,  Go,  and  sin  no  more  ; 
Mary  Magdalene  came  still  nearer  to  Him,  and  washed 
His  feet  Avith  her  tears.  And  Robert,  following  the 
steps  of  his  Lord,  was  especially  known  as  the  con- 
verter of  the  most  miserable  outcasts  of  society.  One 
day,  at  Rouen,  he  entered  into  a  haunt  of  sin  ;  some 
unhappy  wretches  clustered  about  him,  and  he  spoke 
to  them  of  the  mercy  of  Christ.  They  looked  on,  in 
stupid  wonder,  till  one  of  them  said,  "  Who  art  thou 
that  speakest  thus  ?  For  twenty  years  have  I  been  in 
this  house,  and  no  one  has  spoken  to  me  of  God,  or 
bade  me  not  despair  of  mercy."  The  poor  creatures 
followed  him  out  of  the  house,  and  afterwards  led  a  life 
of  penitence.  But  it  was  not  only  such  miserable  vic- 
tims, that  Robert,  by  God's  grace,  saved  from  in- 
veterate sin  ;  Bertrada  de  Montfort,  who  in  the  very 
cathedral  of  Tours  on  the  eve  of  Whitsunday,  seduced 
the  heart  of  king  Philip  of  Fra^Qce,  and  planned  to  fly 
from  her  lord,  the  Count  of  Anjou — the  dangerous  and 
scheming  beauty,  the  witchery  of  whose  talents  had  well 
nigh  won  her  a  crown — Bertrada,  the  scandal  of  the  age, 
whom  a  Pope  in  council  had  excommunicated  with  her 
guilty  paramour,  was  converted  by  Robert,  and  ended 
her  days  in  the  most  rude  penances,  a  nun  of  Fonte- 
vraud.  It  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  waste  and  unculti- 
vated lands,  covered  with  a  wild  thicket  of  brushwood, 
that  Robert  collected  all  those  whom  he  had  won  from 
the  world  for  Christ.  His  first  monastery  was  but  a 
collection  of  rude  huts,  separated  into  two  divisions, 
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with  two  separate  oratories,  one  for  the  brethren,  the 
other  for  the  sisters.  Around  that  part  in  which 
the  females  dwelt,  was  a  rough  enclosure,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  high  hedge  of  thorns.  ^  The  nuns 
were  all  day  long  engaged  in  prayer  and  psalmody, 
while  the  monks  laboured  witli  their  liands  to  support 
them,  and  struggled  with  the  stubborn  thorn  and  the 
tangled  weeds,  the  growth  of  centuries  around  their 
habitation.  Even  in  the  life-time  of  Robert,  Fonte- 
vraud  had  grown  into  a  large  monastery.  Within  its 
enclosure  there  were,  in  fact,  three  monasteries,  one 
for  holy  virgins,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  tlie  Virgin, 
another  for  penitent  women,  called  after  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  a  third  was  a  lazar-house  for  the  sick  and 
the  lepers.  The  reform  spread  throughout  France, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  lands  were  given  to 
Robert,  where  he  foimded  new  houses,  where  those  un- 

'  Mr.  Michelet,  in  his  history  of  France,  has  repeated  a  story 
a<?ainst  the  blessed  Robert  which  even  Bayle,  though  he  in- 
dulged his  foul  wit  on  the  subject,  acknowledged  to  be  false. 
The  story  is  founded  on  two  letters,  one  of  GeotTrey  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  another  of  Marbodus,  bishop  of  Rennes.  Mr.  Miche- 
let should  have  recollected  that  both  Geoffrey  and  Marbodus 
profess  to  speak  merely  on  hearsay,  and  Geoffrey  is  known  to 
have  changed  his  opinion,  while  it  may  be  presumed  that  Mar- 
bodus did  so  too,  from  the  fact,  that  his  friend  Hildebert,  of 
Mans,  was  one  of  Robert's  greatest  patrons.  Besides  which,  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  letter  ascribed  to  Marbodus, 
is  really  by  the  heretic,  Roscelinus.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr. 
Michelet's  inveterate  habit  of  generalizing  should  lead  him  to 
prefer  general,  to  particular  truth.  We  do  not  charge  him 
with  dishonesty ;  on  his  theory,  all  history  is  a  myth,  and 
therefore,  an  opinion  is  just  as  valuable  as  a  fact.  When  we 
have  myths,  we  must  make  the  best  of  them  ;  but  let  not  good 
personages  of  flesh  and  blood  be  treated  like  Romulus  and 
Remus,  if  facts  can  be  had. 
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happy  women,  whom  the  world  had  soiled,  might  find 
a  refuge,  where  they  might  chastise  by  rude  penances 
those  bodies,  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
they  had  stained.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  order  was, 
that  the  abbess  every  Avhere  held  jurisdiction  over  the 
monks  as  well  as  the  nuns ;  the  men  were  there 
only  to  labour  for  the  sisters,  as  St.  John  ministered 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Robert's  work  did  not  die 
with  him,  and  many  a  daughter  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France  became  famous  for  her  piety  as  abbess  of 
Fontevraud.  Here  our  own  Heniy  Plantagenet  and 
Eichard  Coeur  de  lion  were  buried  :  and  here  Eleanor 
too,  Henry's  queen,  the  beautiful  and  guilty  daughter 
of  William  of  Aquitaine,  who  transferred  herself  with 
Guienne  and  Poitou,  and  all  her  lands,  to  the  English 
crown,  she  too,  after  her  long  and  restless  life,  be- 
queathed her  body  to  Fontevraud,  that  it  might  lie  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  and  her  son. 

Any  one  will  see  at  once  the  correspondence  of  the 
rise  of  this  order  on  the  continent  with  that  of  the 
nunnery  of  Sempringham,  and  a  great  conformity  be- 
tween the  two  will  soon  be  apparent,  as  Sempringham 
developes  ;  and  yet  there  at  once  also  appears  a  great 
contrast  between  them.  The  movement  in  the  two 
countries  appears  to  have  been  different.  While  in 
France  the  queens  of  the  time  are  the  scandal  of  the 
age  ;  those  of  England  and  Scotland  appeal'  as  re- 
formers of  the  con-upt  court  of  their  husbands.  The 
beautiful  sorceress  Bertrada,  placed  the  king  of  France 
under  the  ban  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ever  the  great 
defender  of  the  purity  of  marriage.  Queen  Eleanor, 
with  her  licentious  train,  had  the  merit  of  ruining 
the  crusade,  which  St.  Bernard  preached  ;  she  too  must 
needs  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  daughter  of  the  sunny 
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south,  the  hind  of  the  gay  science  and  of  heresy,  she 
whose  character  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  burning 
East  than  became  a  Christian  queen.  But  on  our  side 
of  the  channel,  were  Matilda  and  St.  Margaret,  the  re- 
formers of  Scotland,  who  banished  from  the  kingdom 
many  foul  relics  of  Paganism  which  still  infected  it  ; 
and  in  England,  was  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  I.,  the 
"  good  queen  Maude,"  whom  the  English  hailed  as  the 
daughter  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  whose  marriage 
tended  to  amalgamate  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon 
races.  Terrible  as  was  the  licentiousness  in  England, 
the  nobles  seem  every  where  to  have  been  the  guilty 
parties.  The  monasteries  were  filled  with  virgins  who 
had  fled  thither  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed.  Matilda  herself  was 
taken  out  of  a  convent  whither  she  had  fled  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  for  that  reason  adjudged  by  St. 
Anselm  not  to  have  really  taken  the  veil,  and  to  be 
still  competent  to  become  Henry's  wife.  The  wicked 
nobles,  whom  the  gentle  majesty  of  her  virtue  kept  in 
awe,  nicknamed  the  king  and  queen,  Godric  and  Go- 
diva,^  and  laughed  at  Henry's  domestic  life  with  his 
quiet  Saxon  queen.  They  still  remembered  the  ter- 
rible license  of  the  Red  King's  wicked  court.  Cor- 
responding to  this  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
was  the  contrast  in  the  characters  of  Gilbert  and  of 
Robert.  The  wild  energy  of  the  hermit  of  Arbrissel 
was  necessary  to  bear  down  the  torrent  of  vice  which 
opposed  him  ;  could  any  one  but  a  barefooted  hermit 
speak  to  hearts  spoiled  by  inveterate  sin,  and  cleanse 

'  The  wit  seetns  to  consist  in  the  names  being  Saxon.  Go- 
diva  comes,  probably,  from  the  old  story  of  the  Saxon  queen  who 
saved  the  people  from  taxation. 
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bosoms  encrusted  with  a  leprosy  of  guilt  ?  G-ilbert  had 
to  do  with  untainted  lilies  fit  for  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  he  therefore  had  but  to  build  his  cloister  ad- 
joining to  the  quiet  parish  church  of  Sempringham, 
while  the  rough  thorn -hedge,  and  the  rougher  dis- 
cipline of  Robert  were  necessary  for  Fontevraud. 
While  Robert  roams  through  France  by  the  Apostolic 
mandate,  preaching  every  where  a  crusade  of  penitence, 
Gilbert  returns  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  places 
his  seven  holy  virgins  in  the  church  where  he  had  first 
learned  to  worship  God,  and  where,  in  aU  probability, 
he  had  been  baptized.  The  church  of  Christ  could 
find  room  enough  for  both,  just  as  around  the  cross, 
there  was  room  for  the  ever-virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  Holy  virginity  is  no  less  a  portion  of 
Christianity  than  holy  penitence,  and  the  denial  of  the 
\drtue  of  the  one  most  certainly  impairs  the  full  belief 
in  the  other,  for  the  Communion  of  Saints  and  the 
Forgiveness  of  sins  lie  close  together  in  the  creed. 
Nor  is  holy  virginity  the  creation  of  an  age  of  ro- 
mance ;  Gilbert,  when  he  built  the  cloister  at  Sem- 
pringham, thought  but  little,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  of 
picturesque  processions  and  flowing  robes  of  white  ;  he 
only  thought  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  St.  John, 
and  of  the  white  robed  choir  in  heaven,  who  have 
followed  the  Virgin  Lamb  wherever  He  hath  gone. 
Still  less  did  he  think  about  the  usefulness  of  what  he 
was  doing  ;  as  weU  might  he  have  thought  about  the 
uses  of  chastity,  for  virginity  is  only  chastity  carried 
to  a  supernatural  degree.  Our  blessed  Lord  has 
exalted  human  nature  ;  He  hath  made  it  the  partaker 
of  His  own  Divinity  ;  and  we  have  virtues  which  were 
never  possible  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  because 
their  formal  cause  was  wanting,  even  the  Holy  Spirit. 

E 
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Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  have  their  foundation  in  the 
will  and  in  the  intellect,  yet  they  are  supernatural,  be- 
cause of  the  new  powers  which  the  adorable  Incarnation 
has  infused  into  our  nature.  It  is  not  then  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  their  outward  acts  should  sometimes  take  a 
form  which  seemed  beyond  the  powers  of  a  human  body 
and  a  human  soul,  voluntary  poverty,  and  holy  obedi- 
ence, and  a  chaste  virginity.  The  cross  of  Christ  has 
stretched  itself  over  a  vast  field,  of  which  heathen 
morality  never  dreamed,  and  they  who  deny  the  merit 
of  virginity  leave  out  a  portion  of  Christian  morals. 
They  who  can  believe  that  no  real  righteousness  is 
infused  into  the  Saint,  will,  of  course,  see  no  beauty  in 
the  virgin  soul,  though  she  be  all  glorious  within,  with 
the  intense  fire  of  love,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
poured  into  her.  The  Cross  has  a  philosophy  of  its 
own,  which  thwarts  in  unexpected  directions  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  world.  If  Gilbert  had  ever  heard  of 
a  certain  Jovinian,  he  might  have  known  that  he  was 
half  a  stoic,  as  well  as  wholly  heretic  ;  because  he 
could  see  no  degrees  in  saintliness,  neither  could  he 
discern  that  one  vice  was  worse  than  another.  ^  Again 
the  deep  philosopher  who  has  set  the  bounds  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  it  cannot  pass,  he  too  has  im- 
agined a  mysterious  bound  to  the  human  will,  and  denies 
in  his  system  the  merit  of  holy  virginity.  So  be  it,  but 
Christ  has  illumined  the  intellect  with  faith,  and  the 
will  with  charity,  and  there  will  ever  be  holy  virgins  in 
the  Church  in  spite  of  transcendental  philosophy.  The 
seven  nuns  of  Sempringham  doubtless  knew  nothing  of 
this  philosophy  ;  but  they  knew  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
words,  promising  eternal  life  to  those  who  should  give 

'  St.  Aug.  de  Haer.  82.  see  the  connexion  in  St.  Thomas  Aq. 
contra  gen.  lib.  iii.  189. 
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up  father  and  mother,  brethren  and  sisters,  or  wife,  for 
his  sake.  The  church,  by  regulating  monastic  vows, 
only  pointed  out  one  way  of  doing  what  Christ  prescrib- 
ed in  the  general,  and  furnished  her  children  with  the 
means  of  gaining  this  blessing.  The  bible  says  nothing 
about  monks  and  nuns,  but  it  says  a  great  deal  about 
prayer,  and  about  taking  up  the  cross.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  cross  has  sanctified  domestic  affections,  by 
raising  marriage  to  a  dignity  which  it  never  possessed 
before.  And  yet  human  affections  are  terrible  things  ; 
love  is  as  strong  and  insatiable  as  death,  ^  and  how  hard 
is  it  to  love,  as  though  we  loved  not,  and  to  weep,  as 
though  we  wept  not,  and  to  laugh,  as  though  we 
laughed  not.  Happy  ai"e  they  to  whom  human  affec- 
tions are  not  all  joy  ;  the  mother  has  her  cross  as  well 
as  the  nun,  and  it  will  be  blessed  to  her.  Happy  they 
who  have  to  tend  the  sick  bed  of  a  parent  or  a  friend  ; 
they  need  seek  no  further,  they  have  their  cross. 
Yet,  happiest  of  all  is  she,  who  is  marked  out  for  ever 
from  the  world,  whose  slightest  action  assumes  the 
character  of  adoration,  because  she  is  bound  by  a  vow 
to  her  heavenly  spouse,  as  an  earthly  bride  is  bound  by 
the  nuptial  vow  to  her  earthly  lord.  Vows  should  only 
be  made  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  religious  sys- 
tem, but  when  they  can  be  taken,  they  whom  God  by 
His  providence  calls,  as  He  often  does,  to  lead  a  single 
life,  are  far  happier  in  the  peaceful  cloister  than  in  the 
world.  Even  though  some  may  have  mistaken  their 
vocation,  and  it  had  been  better  to  marry,  yet  their 
vows  are  a  protection,  and  every  Christian  can,  by  God's 
grace,  in  any  case  live  a  virgin  life.  Terrible  cases  have 
occurred,  as  we  may  by  and  bye  see,  of  fallen  nuns,  but 
have  fearful  passions  never  broken  out  in  the  world  ? 

'  Cant.  viii. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  spread  of  the  Institute. 

When  the  cloister  was  finished,  and  Alexander  of  Lin- 
coln had  blessed  it,  and  received  the  profession  of  the 
nuns,  Gilbert  had  done  a  great  work.  He  had  gained  an 
object  on  which  to  spend  liis  patrimony,  and  had  saved 
seven  souls  from  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the 
world.  But  he  was  still  far  from  having  done  his 
work  ;  the  institute  of  his  nuns  was  still  rude  and  un- 
formed, and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  rule  they  fol- 
lowed. It  was  about  the  year  1131,  when  first  they 
quitted  the  world,  and  it  was  many  years  before  the 
order  was  fully  formed,  and  the  steps  by  which  it 
grew,  are  but  scantily  related  by  the  chronicler  of  his 
life.  First,  it  was  a  difficulty  witli  him  how  his  con- 
vent was  to  be  supplied  with  necessaries.  The  sisters 
could  not  go  out  themselves,  and  butchers  and  bakers 
could  not  go  to  them.  He  first  employed  women  who 
lived  in  the  world,  to  transmit  to  them  what  they 
wanted  for  their  daily  food.  This  was  however  but  a 
clumsy  contrivance,  and  contrary  to  the  first  rule  of 
monastic  discipline,  that  a  convent  should  be  perfect  in 
itself,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  world  around. 
The  echoes  of  worldly  news  could  not  fail  to  find  their 
way  into  the  nun's  cell,  and  to  call  up  images,  wliich 
ought  to  be  banished  from  her  heart.  Eartldy  cares 
must  often  call  to  earth  the  mind  of  her  who  rules  her 
husband's  house,  though  these  too  are  meritorious,  if 
done  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  but  the  nun  is  continually 
to  have  her  conversation  in  heaven,  where  Christ 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.     To  effect  this,  the 
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world  must  be  diligently  kept  out  of  her  heart  ;  and 
the  girls  who  went  backwards  and  forwards,  between 
market  and  the  convent,  were  but  too  willing  retailers 
of  news.  This  was  for  a  long  time  a  difficulty  with 
Gilbert  ;  at  length,  one  day,  William,  the  first  abbot  of 
Rievaux,  passed  through  Sempringham,  and  paid  its 
rector  a  visit.  Gilbert  had  very  probably  never  seen 
the  white  habit  before,  for  the  Cistercian  reform  had 
not  long  been  introduced  into  England.  From  that 
moment  he  conceived  a  respect  for  the  Cistercians, 
which  never  quitted  him.  He  consulted  William  on 
his  difficulties,  and  was  advised  by  him  to  institute  an 
order  of  lay-sisters  who  were  to  help  the  choir-nuns, 
and  to  perform  menial  offices  for  them  ;  in  other  words, 
they  were  to  correspond  to  the  lay-brethren  of  Citeaux. 
Gilbert  took  this  advice,  but  he  was  too  patient,  and 
too  much  accustomed  to  wait  on  the  providence  of 
God,  to  introduce  the  change  violently.  The  poor 
peasant  girls  whom  he  employed,  were  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  hard  labour  and  coarse  fare  to  find  even 
conventual  discipline  hard,  but  there  were  habits  of 
humility,  obedience,  and  strict  purity  to  be  acquired, 
which  could  not  be  learned  in  a  day.  He  called  them 
before  him,  and  explained  to  them  Avhat  he  required  of 
them,  without  abating  a  jot  of  the  rigour  of  the  dis- 
cipline. The  poor  girls  at  first  shrunk  from  the  trial, 
but  when  he  spoke  to  them  from  time  to  time  of  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  of  the  giving  up  of  their  own  will, 
and  of  the  rewards  of  heaven,  they  first  listened  to  him 
attentively,  and  then  by  degrees  their  hearts  began  to 
yield.  It  was  far  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  convent, 
though  they  were  under  restraint,  and  they  could  not 
go  out  when  they  would,  than  to  work  all  day  long  in 
the  fields  of  a  merciless  taskmastei',  and  not  be  sure  of 
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earning  a  livelihood  after  all.  The  sound  of  the  con- 
vent-bell would  sweeten  their  toil,  and  kind  and  holy 
words  console  their  hearts  ;  besides,  what  was  not  least, 
they  would  be  sure  of  being  fed  and  clothed,  and  at 
last  they  determined  to  close  with  their  pastor's  pro- 
posal, and  to  give  up  the  world.  This  however  did 
not  satisfy  Gilbert,  and  he  waited  another  year  before 
he  received  their  profession.  lie  clothed  them  like 
the  nuns,  except  that,  instead  of  the  ample  cuculla  and 
scapular  of  the  nuns,  the  lay  sisters  wore  a  black  cloak, 
lined  with  white  lamb's  wool  ;  the  broad  hood  of  their 
garment  was  made  large  enough  to  cover  the  shoulders, 
and  to  envelope  the  throat  and  bosom  like  the  scapular 
of  the  nuns.  The  simple  occupations  of  these  poor 
peasant-girls  shows  more  than  any  thing  else,  how 
monastic  discipline  is  only  Christianity  in  its  per- 
fection, liallowing  and  taking  uj)  into  itself  the  meanest 
relations  of  life.  The  lay-sister  was  to  take  the  hard 
work  in  brewing  and  baking,  in  spinning  and  washing ; 
if  the  nuns  were  otherwise  engaged  and  did  not  come 
to  help  them,  they  were  not  to  wait,  but  to  begin  with- 
out them.  They  mended  clothes  and  prejiared  the 
washing-tubs,  and  some  of  tlicm  ever  attended  in 
the  kitchen,  to  chop  up  the  vegetables,  and  to  hand 
utensils  to  the  nun  who  was  cook  for  the  week.  In 
these  offices,  intermingled  with  psalmody  and  other 
spiritual  exercises  at  stated  hours,  they  passed  their 
lives,  and  for  the  temporal  things  whicli  tliey  min- 
istered, the  good  nuns  instructed  tliem  in  tlie  science 
of  the  cross,  and  Gilbert  himself  assiduously  trained 
them  up,  that  their  earthly  toil  might  bring  fruit  in 
heaven. 

But  though  women  can  help  each  otlier  to  bake  and 
brew,  they  cannot  plough  and  dig  ;  and  Gilbert  soon 
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found  that  he  must  needs  procure  labourers,  for  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  nunnery.  A  convent  of  monks 
can  support  itself,  but  nun:5,  though  they  can  do  much 
alone,  require  men  to  labour  for  them.  Again,  in  this 
difficulty,  his  friends  of  Citeaux  helped  him.  He  was 
in  a  greater  strait  than  before  ;  lay-sisters  were  com- 
paratively easy  to  manage,  especially  in  what  was  a 
nunnery  already,  but  the  rude  rustic  was  a  much  more 
unmanageable  creature,  and  most  unpromising  to  reduce 
to  monastic  rule.  But  while  he  was  deliberating,  some 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order  rode  into  his  habitation, 
accompanied,  as  usual,  by  some  lay-brethren.  The 
whole  equipage  struck  Gilbert,  who  had  been  used  to 
the  splendid  train  of  Alexander  of  Lincoln.  He  at 
once  seized  the  idea  of  the  lay -brethren  of  the  order, 
and  determined  thus  to  imitate  the  Cistercians,  by 
turning  every  farm-house  on  his  estates  into  something 
like  a  monastery,  where,  throughout  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  cow-houses,  stables,  and  barns,  all  should  be 
subject  to  religious  discipline.  He  had  already  done  a 
vast  service  to  Sempringham  ;  for  how  many  poor 
women,  whom  poverty,  and  their  defenceless  condition, 
exposed  to  danger,  had  he  safely  housed  in  a  religious 
house  ?  He  now  was  to  do  the  same  for  the  men  ;  and 
in  this  case,  his  mercy  was  extended  even  to  a  lower 
and  more  degraded  class.  Some  whom  he  took,  were 
the  churls  from  his  own  land,  who  were  bom  on  his 
demesne,  and  whom  he  had  known  and  supported 
from  their  infancy  ;  but  others  were  of  the  lowest  class 
in  the  land,  runaway  serfs,  ^  whom  now  he  freed,  by 

'  A  dominis  suis  transfugos,  quos  nomen  religionis  manci- 
pavit.  These  may  have  been  churls,  and  not  serfs,  but  they 
were  most  probably  the  latter,  for  he  seems  to  contrast  them 
with  his  own  famuli. 
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taking  them  into  religion  ;  others  again,  were  wayside 
beggars.  From  these  poor  creatures  he  made  up  his 
lay-brethren  ;  he  clothed  them  in  the  same  rough  garb 
as  the  Cistercian  brethren,  only  that,  besides  the  white 
tunic,  they  wore,  under  the  outer  cloak,  of  hodden 
grey,  a  short  mantle,  lined  with  skins,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  which,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
rule  of  Citeaux,  was  probaby  an  English  garment,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  inclement  sky  ;  over  the  licad  was 
drawn  the  Cistercian  hood,  covering  the  shoulders  and 
the  chest.  These  poor  men  were  not  taught  to  read, 
but  they  were  taught  humility,  obedience,  and  the 
strictest  purity,  and  were  treated  with  a  tenderness  to 
which  they  had  been  utter  strangers  ivi  the  world. 
Instead  of  being  ground  down  to  the  earth  by  a  secular 
lord,  they  were  under  the  gentle  rule  of  the  Church, 
and  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  was  cared  for. 
They  had  a  chapter  of  their  own,  like  monks,  and  ser- 
vices proportioned  to  their  condition  in  life,  and  their 
spiritual  director  guided  them  in  the  narrow  way  which 
leads  to  everlasting  life.  Especially  were  they  warned 
to  beware  of  the  Saxon  vice  of  intoxication  ;  and  above 
all,  were  they  forbidden  to  set  up  the  place  "  which,  in 
Teutonic  tongue,  is  called  the  tap."^ 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  far  the  influence 
of  such  a  community  might  spread  among  the  peasan- 
try throughout  England,  when  there  was  established 
among  them,  and  before  their  eyes,  such  an  institute, 
where,  for  the  love  of  God,  brethren,  who  had  been 
rude  peasants  like  themselves,  were  serving  religious 
women  whom  they  had  never  seen,  except  in  church, 
with  their  veils  over  their  faces,  though  they  had 
heard  their  voices  mingling  in  the  chant.      On  the 

'  Vid.  Gilbertine  rule  ap.  Dugdale,  vol.  vl.  p.  2.  p.  65. 
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accession  of  the  lay-brethren  to  his  family,  Gilbert's 
nunnery  might  be  said  to  be  now  complete  ;  all  were 
hard  at  work  in  the  community  ;  in  the  granges 
around  it,  the  lay-brethren  were  distributed,  each  at 
work  at  his  own  occupation  ;  in  one  corner,  was  the 
blacksmith  at  his  forge,  in  his  black  rochet,  or  scanty 
coat  without  sleeves  ;^  and  here  was  the  carter,*  with 
his  hoi'ses  shorn  of  the  flowing  honours  of  the  mane  and 
tail,  that  they  might  accord  with  monastic  simplicity  ; 
in  another  place,  was  the  brother  who  had  the  chai'ge 
of  the  whole  grange,  with  the  keys  at  his  girdle,  dili- 
gently searching  for  eggs,  and  storing  up  the  honey, 
that  all  may  be  sent  to  the  refectory  of  the  nunnery.^ 
And  this  peaceful  family  went  on  in  the  stormy  times 
when  Stephen  was  battling  for  the  crown,  when,  in  the 
self-same  county,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was 
shorn  of  his  three  castles.  Alarms  of  war  were  sound- 
ing about  them  ;  for  it  was  neai"  Lincoln  that  Stephen 
fought  the  battle  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and 
the  great  baron  Gilbert  of  Ghent,  of  whom  was  held 
the  manor  of  Sempringham,  shared  the  king's  cap- 
tivity.* Abbeys  and  monasteries  were  burning  about 
them,  and  the  church,  all  over  England,  was  in  trouble  ; 
the  see  of  York  was  vacant ;  Durham  was  in  the  hands 
of  Comyn,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  in 
little  favour  with  the  king  ;  and  when  he  threatened 
to  cross  over  the  Alps,  and  appeal  to  the  Pope,  Ste- 
phen declared  that  he  might  find  it  no  such  easy  matter 
to  return.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  trouble, 
the  convent  of  Sempringham  was  holding  its  even 
course  ;  in  the  darkest  times  there  are  ever  some 
little  nooks  in  the  Church,  where  there  is  peace. 

'  Reg.  Gilb.  De  frat.  L  «  Ibid  19.  '  Ibid  17. 

*  John  of  Hexham,  in  ann.  1142. 
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Even  Alexander,  of  Lincoln,  ibnnd  comfort  in  think- 
ing on  the  parish  church  of  Semprinj^liam,  and  all  that 
was  going  on  about  it.  The  death  of  his  uncle,  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  apparently,  by  chagrin  at  the 
fall  of  his  power,  seems  to  have  deeply  affected  him, 
and  he  determined  to  give  to  the  nuns  of  Sempringham 
an  island,  called  Haverholm,  formed  by  some  marshy 
ground,  and  the  waters  of  a  little  river  near  Sleaford, 
the  site  of  one  of  his  unfortunate  castles.^  He  had 
before  offered  the  ground  to  a  colony  of  Cistercians, 
from  Fountains,  but  even  they,  apparently,  found  it 
too  wet,  and  removed  to  Louth  Park.  The  bishop 
gave  it  to  the  nuns,  "  for  the  soul  of  King  Henry,  and 
my  uncle  Roger,  some  time  bishop  of  Salisbury."*  The 
charter  which  contains  Alexander's  gift,  makes  it  plain 
that  by  this  time  the  nuns  had  adopted  a  modified  Cis- 
tercian rule  ;  for  it  says  of  them,  that  they  follow,  "  a 
strict  life,  a  holy  life  ;  the  life  of  the  monks  of  Cister- 
cian order,  as  far  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex  allows." 
This  probably  means  that  they  adopted  the  unmiti- 
gated rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Their  rules  were  after- 
wards drawn  out  definitely,  and  when  this  is  noticed, 
it  will  appear  more  clearly  what  this  meant.     So  much 


'  Roger  died  in  1 139,  Hoveden,  Script,  post  Bed.  p.  277,  and 
the  foundation  of  Havcrhohn  must  have  been  about  this  time. 

2  In  the  year  1131,  where  we  have  placed  the  foundation  of 
the  nunnery,  there  were  very  few  Cistercian  abbeys  in  France  ; 
indeed,  the  abbey  of  Tard,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  foundation  is  certainly  previous  to  that 
time.  Juilly,  it  appears  certain,  was  a  Benedictine  depen- 
dency on  Molesme.  It  is,  therefore,  very  unlikely  that  St.  Gil- 
bert should  have  begun  so  early  to  imitate  the  Cistercians.  The 
idea  must  have  struck  him  from  his  increasing  intercourse  with 
Cistercians. 
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of  the  Cistercian  rule  consisted  in  manual  labours, 
quite  inapplicable  to  females,  that  the  conformity  of  the 
life  of  Gilbert's  nuns  to  the  brethren  of  Citeaux,  must 
have  been  the  austerity  of  their  mode  of  life,  and 
the  use  of  meditation.  The  sisters  of  Sempringham, 
though  they  washed  and  spun,  and  brewed,  yet,  having 
been  Gilbert's  scholars,  were  learned  maidens,  in  their 
way,  for  when  their  numbers  increased,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  speaking  Latin  amongst  each 
other,  which  would,  in  fact,  have  divided  the  convent 
into  the  learned  and  unlearned  sisters.  They  had, 
therefore,  more  facilities  for  spiritual  reading,  and  for 
meditation,  than  were  common  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  was 
a  bold  thing  to  apply  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  to  deli- 
cate females,  in  all  the  strictness  in  which  St.  Scho- 
lastica  had  learned  it  from  the  lips  of  her  brother.  Nun- 
neries had  degenerated  both  in  England  and  France  ; 
in  England,  they  had  not  long  ago  been  censured  for 
their  splendid  robes  and  secular  apparel  ;^  and  a  very 
few  years  later,  the  council  of  Rheims  complained  of 
the  nuns,  who  lived  ii*regularly,  each  on  her  own  pro- 
perty, without  even  keeping  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cloister.^  In  this  respect,  the  good  nuns,  though  they 
little  suspected  it,  were  reformers,  when  they  were 
transported  to  their  little  island  of  St.  Mary,  of  Haver- 
holm,  where  they  had  nothing  to  look  upon  but  their 
own  green  meadows  and  cultivated  land,  and  beyond, 
the  little  river,  running  between  its  low  banks,  and  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  marsh,  shutting  them  out  from 
the  world. 

'  Council  of  London,  1139.     "  Geroch.  ap.  Baluz.  vol.  i.  204. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Gilbert  in  France. 

It  has  taken  but  a  sliort  chapter  to  tell  how,  from 
1131  to  1139,  the  order,  or  rather  the  convent,  of  Sem- 
pringham  was  increasing,  and  that  it  had  sent  out  a 
colony  of  nuns  to  Haverholm  ;  and  it  takes  but  a  few 
words  to  say,  that  from  the  foundation  of  Haverholm, 
to  1148,  the  fame  of  the  sanctity  of  the  nuns  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  that  their  numbers  still  further  in- 
creased, so  that  many  noblemen  gave  lands  to  Gilbert, 
wishing  to  have  a  convent  built  near  their  own  homes.  ^ 
Many  things  may  have  occurred  in  these  years  of 
which  we  know  nothing  ;  at  all  events,  Gilbert  was 
growing  old  all  the  while  ;  near  twenty  years  are 
added  to  his  life  in  that  time.  Many  things  must  have 
happened  to  him  and  to  his  institute,  but  we  need  not 
regret  the  loss  of  them.  The  less  that  monks  and  nuns 
are  heard  of  the  better.  They  are  the  under-current  in 
church  history  ;  they  need  not  appear  on  the  surface, 
though  their  action  in  the  deep  waters   purifies  the 

'  It  docs  not  appear  what  convents  were  founded  at  this  time. 
BuUington  is  founded  for  nuns  and  clerks,  and,  therefore,  was 
not  built  till  after  Gilbert's  return  from  France.  Catteley, 
which  is  placed  by  Dugdale  in  Stephen's  time,  as  appears  frOra 
the  chart  of  foundation,  was  not  founded  till  Henry  H's.  reign. 
Ormesby  and  Sixhill,  the  dates  of  which  are  unknown,  may 
have  been  founded  then,  but  the  fact  most  probably  is,  that 
the  lands  were  given,  but  the  monasteries  not  founded,  till 
after  Gilbert  had  been  to  Clair vaux. 
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whole.     They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  moving  element  in 
the  church,  whose  doctrine  and  hierarchy  is  one,  and 
immoveable  ;  thus,  they  vary  themselves,  as  the  wants 
of  the  church  vary.     They  are  the  reformers  of  the 
church,  that  is,  of  her  children,  when  faith  waxes  cold  ; 
the  pliant  and  elastic  element,  which  takes  a  different 
shape,  according  to  the  Proteus-form  of  sin,  which  it 
opposes.     In  the  first  fervour  of  their  conversion,  they 
work  some  great  work  ;  they  may  aftervyards  degene- 
rate, but  the  work  is  done,  and  by  the  time  that  they 
require  reform,  so,  too,  may  the  chiirch.     But  all  their 
work  is  done  in  secret,  by  contemplation  and  prayer 
and  penance  ;  and  whenever  they  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  surface  of  society,  they  portend  a  stoi-m. 
It  was  a  schism  in  the  Church  which  called  forth  St. 
Bernard  from  his  monastery,   and  now  that   Gilbert 
goes  to  visit  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  stormy 
part  of  his  life  is  to  begin.     But  what  takes  him  so  far 
from  his  home  when,  for  so  many  years,  he  had  re- 
mained in  quiet  at  Sempringham  ?  He  must  have  been 
aroused  indeed,  to  undertake   it.      And   so  he  was  ; 
what  he  had  simply  begun,  for  the  sake  of  seven  maid- 
ens, whose  hearts  God  had  filled  with  heavenly  love, 
had  now  sprung  up  into  an  institute,  which  he  could  no 
longer  manage  alone.     The  very  soul  of  the  institute 
was  spiritual  guidance,  and  the  sisters  were  now  so  nu- 
merous, that  he  could  not  bear  the  burden  by  himself. 
His  friends,  the  Cistercians,  had  stood   him  in  good 
stead,   and  he  determined  to   apply  to   them,   and  to 
beg  of  them  to  take  the  institution  into  their  hands. 
Events  were  taking  place  at  Citeaux  which  made  the 
year  1148  a  favourable  one  for  his  request  ;  and  we 
will  precede  him,  to  take  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  things 
on  the  Continent. 
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And  first,  where  has  St.  Bernard  been  all  this  while  ? 
he  has  had  other  work  to  do,  since  by  God's  grace,  he 
restored  unity  to  the  church  and  placed  Innocent  11. 
on  the  papal  throne.  Many  events  had  taken  place  at 
Rome  since  that  time  ;  the  turbulent  nobles  seem  then 
to  have  been  broken,  and  a  republican  element  now 
appears  to  stir  up  that  ever  restless  race.  The  cities  of 
northern  Italy  were  aroused,  and  the  dark  storm  from 
the  Apennines  rolled  its  way  on  to  Rome  ;  and  tlus 
time  it  was  guided  by  a  man  well  fitted  by  his  talents 
and  his  boldness  to  be  the  author  of  mischief.  Arnold 
of  Brescia  rapidly  saw  the  theory  which  would  sym- 
bolize the  new  interests  which  thus  stept  into  the 
conflict,  and  he  had  a  fiery  enthusiasm  and  elofjuence 
which  fitted  him  to  be  its  herald.  He  saw  that  the 
power  of  the  bishops  was  irksome  to  the  citizens.  All 
will  recollect  the  part  which  Milan  took  against  its 
archbishop,  Landulfus,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  how  often  the  same  scenes  were  renewed 
in  that  turbulent  city.  Arnold  took  up  this  feeling, 
and  attacked  the  prelates,  many  of  whom,  as  was  the 
case  so  often  in  the  empire,  were  secular  princes 
as  well  as  bishops.  Not  that,  he  said,  therchurches  of 
these  bishops  are  not  the  house  of  God,  but  the  prelates 
themselves  are  not  bishops,  and  the  people  should  not 
obey  them.^  He  inveighed  in  strong  terms  against  the 
secularity  of  the  clergy,  which  was  but  too  palpable, 
and  thus  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  reformer.  He  as- 
serted that  the  spiritual  and  secular  power  are  so  totally 
distinct,  that  they  cannot  possibly  by  any  means  be 
joined.  This  doctrine  is  very  like  the  great  truth, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  that  is, 

»  Geroch  ap.  Gretscr.  vol.  12.  Otto  Frising.  de  Gest.  Fred, 
ii.  21. 
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that  the  church  of  Christ  has  a  power  of  her  own,  totally 
independent  of,  and  above  any  earthly  juristliction  ;  and 
it  has  deceived  many  since  Arnold's  time.  He  appealed 
to  the  ancient  feeUngs  of  the  Italian  republics,  and 
made  them  fiercer  by  giving  them  a  seemingly  religious 
direction.  His  doctrines  spread  southAvard  ;  and  though 
he  liimself  was  obliged  to  Hy  to  France,  yet  they  raised 
a  sedition  in  Rome,  and  Innocent's  last  days  were  em- 
bittered by  the  news  that  the  Romans  had  re-estab- 
lished the  senate  and  revolted  from  his  authority.  In 
the  time  of  Celestine,  Ids  successor,  they  deposed  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  an  officer  virtually  appointed  by  the 
Pope,  though  nominally  also  by  the  emperor  :  and  es- 
tablished an  officer  whom  they  called  a  patrician,  pro- 
bably from  some  notion  which  they  had  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  title  with  the  time  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
A  more  terrible  event  soon  followed  ;  Lucius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Celestine,  died  from  a  wound  received  in 
attempting  to  quell  an  insurrection,  and  thus  the  blood 
of  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  lay  at  the  door  of  this  in- 
fatuated and  degraded  people.  It  was  at  this  time, 
that  the  mock  senate  of  Rome  determined  to  claim  the 
right  of  assenting  to  the  nomination  of  the  supreme 
pontiff,  in  other  words,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people,  it  wished  to  restore  the  election  to  what  it  was 
before  Innocent  II's.  time.^  The  cardinals  were  aware 
of  this,  and  suddenly  and  hastily  they  met  to  elect  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  choice  which  they  made 
astonished  Christendom,  when  it  was  announced  that 
they  had  elected  Bernard,  abbot  of  Saint  Anastasius,  a 
Cistercian  convent  near  Rome,  a  man  of  blameless  life 
and  gentle  manners,  but  apparently  of  little  talents, 

•  Vid.  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  p.  174. 
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and  above  all,  not  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 
They  seem,  in  their  alarm  at  the  dreadful  event  which 
had  just  happened,  to  have  determined  on  electing  one 
not  of  their  own  body,  for  it  was  the  rule  of  an  eccle- 
siastical aristocracy  tliat  tlie  Romans  hated,  and  they 
pitched  in  their  fright  on  the  first  eligible  person  of 
whom  they  could  think.  The  finger  of  God  was  not 
the  less  observable  in  the  whole  transaction,  for  Euge- 
nius  III.  had  been  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  and  St.  Ber- 
nard's influence  began  at  once  to  be  felt  in  the  church. 
The  pontificate  of  Eugenius  was  an  epoch  in  the  church ; 
he  came  just  before  the  age  of  rescripts,  and  appeals, 
and  canonists  ;^  and  the  broad  principles  laid  down  by 
St.  Bernard,  of  course  influenced  the  practice  of  the 
papal  courts,  and,  therefore,  tended  to  modify  the  doc- 
trine concerning  appeals  as  laid  down  by  Alexander 
m.  Again,  secular  prelates  soon  began  to  feel  a  new 
influence  in  the  court  of  Rome,  proof  against  riches 
and  magnificence.''  The  cardinals  themselves  were  not 
slow  in  complaining  of  Galilean  influence,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  St.  Bernard's  meekness,  a  schism  might 
have  separated  France  from  Italy,'  His  election,  how- 
ever, was  unanimous  ;  out  of  his  abbey  they  fetched 
this  lowly  and  shamefaced  monk,  who  had  washed  the 
dishes  at  Clairvaux  ;  they  took  the  spade  and  the  reap- 

■  On  the  law  of  rescripts,  see  appendix  to  the  third  Lateran 
council  ap.  IVIansi,  p.  xxxi.  As  to  appeals,  ibid.  p.  x.  and  com- 
pare.  St.  Bern,  de  Cons.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  The  canon  law  is  said  to 
have  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  about  a.  d.  1150. 

2  John  of  Salisbury  bears  witness  to  the  purity  of  Eugenius's 
administration Vid.  Ciacconi.  Vit.  Eug.  III. 

'  St.  Bernard's  letter  to  the  cardinals  on  Eugenius's  election, 
shows  a  doubt  how  far  they  would  support  him.  For  the  dis- 
content of  the  cardinals,  v.  Otto  Frisin.  de  Gest.  Frid.  i,  57. 
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ino--hook  out  of  his  hand,  and  put  the  scarlet  mantle  over 
his  white  Cistercian  habit,  and  in  solemn  procession  en- 
throned him  in  the  Lateran.  All  at  once,  a  change 
came  over  this  simple  monk  ;  an  unflinching  firmness 
appeared  in  the  sweet  mannered  brother,  who,  not  long 
before,  had  found  his  abbey  of  St.  Anastasius  too 
much  for  his  sick  soul,  and  had  longed  for  the  forest 
and  the  cavern  ;  he  even  showed  a  talent  for  business, 
which  none  had  seen  before  his  mysterious  elevation. 
This  too,  was  totally  apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux.  St.  Bernard's  soul  sunk  within  him 
at  the  news.  "  God  forgive  you,  what  have  ye  done," 
he  writes  to  the  cardinals.  "  Had  ye  no  wise  and  prac- 
tical men  among  you  that  ye  have  elevated  a  man  in  a 
pauper's  garb  ?  It  is  either  an  absurdity  or  a  miracle." 
He  knew  well  the  poor  brother  of  Clairvaux,  and 
thought  him  totally  unfit  to  sit  in  St.  Peter's  chair. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  even  write  to  him  till  urged  to  do 
so  by  his  friends.  Eugenius  had  need  of  all  the  qualities 
which  now  appeared  in  him  ;  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  in 
Rome,  now  clad  in  monkish  garb  and  fresh  from  the 
lessons  of  Abelard  ;  seditions  were  raised  and  cardinals' 
palaces  burnt,  not  now  by  the  nobles,  for  the  Frangi- 
pani  ^  were  now  on  the  Pope's  side,  but  by  the  populace. 
The  fiery  monk  had  dazzled  them  with  visions  of  old 
Rome,  and  they  had  dreams  of  the  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  Capitol.  Here  was  the  old  secular  em- 
pire springing  up  in  a  grotesque  form  ;  a  wild  mixture 
of  the  Gracchi,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Constantine.^  Added 
to  this,  the  germs  of  those  miserable  revolutions  of 

'  Otto  Frisin.  de  Gest.  Frid.  i.  28. 
=  Vid.  Letter  of  the  Roman  people  to  Conrad. — Otto  Frisin. 
Ibid. 
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which  the  emperor  Frederic  afterwards  took  advantage, 
were  desolating  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  an  impatience 
of  ecclesiastical  rule  had  sprung  up,  wliicli  nov>'  broke 
out  in  the  open  maltreatment  of  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops in  the  north,  just  as  the  cai'dinals  had  suffered 
at  Rome.^  Eugenius  pacified  the  north  of  Italy,  but 
Rome  was  as  yet  beyond  his  power  ;  he  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Gilbert  saw  his  ho- 
liness, and  was  brought  in  contact  with  a  series  of 
events  which  would  look  like  romance,  if  history  did 
not  assure  us  of  their  truth.  They  are  the  outbursts 
of  the  young  life  of  a  christian  people,  before  scep- 
ticism had  touched  the  purity  of  their  faith  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  there  come  across  us  outbursts  of 
wickedness  at  times  almost  ludicrous  in  its  wayward- 
ness, and  at  other  times  terrible  from  its  marring  the 
good  which  God  had  prepared  for  Christendom.  But 
most  wonderful  of  all  are  they  from  the  predominant 
influence  of  St.  Bernard,  whom  God  had  raised  up  to 
guide  his  church  amidst  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
her.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  man,  in  a  poor  habit, 
riding  at  the  side  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  guiding 
all  things,  simply  because  he  is  Chi-ist's  servant.  At 
the  time  that  Eugenius  entered  France,  Louis  was 
about  to  set  out  on  the  crusade  which  had  been  under- 
taken on  the  alarming  news  of  the  taking  of  Edessa.  A 
great  parliament^  had  been  held  at  Etampes  to  elect  the 
regent  during  the  king's  absence  ;  St.  Bernard  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle  of  bishops  and  barons,  and  wlien 
their  deliberations  were  over,  he  came  forward  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  said  to  the  king.  Behold,  here  are 

'  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  iv.  37.  -  Magnum  colloquium. 
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thy  two  swords.     The  one  was  the  great  Suger,  the 
other  the  count  of  Nevers.    Both  refused  the  office  ;  the 
count  fled  away  and  took  the  vows  in  a  Carthusian 
monasteiy,  but  Suger  was  persuaded  by  St.  Bernard  to 
accept  the  charge.    This  event  alone  tended  more  than 
any  other  to  consolidate  the  French  monarchy,   and 
prepare  the  way  for  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis. 
This  was  on  Septuagesima   Sunday  ;   a  little  before 
Easter,  Louis  went  to  meet  Eugenius  at  Dijon.    When 
the  royal  procession  approached,  those  around  Eugenius 
cried  out.  The  king,  the  king  ;  but  Eugenius  sat  un- 
moved, and  when  Louis  came  near  with  his  train  of 
nobles,  he  leaped  off  his  horse  and  kissed  the  pope's 
foot  with  tears  of  joy,  thus  doing  homage  to  Christ  in 
the  person  of  his  earthly  representative.     Then  Euge- 
nius raised  him  up  and  embraced  him.     Strange  times 
were  these,  when  religion  was  thus  honoured,  and  St. 
Mary's  prophecy  had  come  to  pass,  and  the  strong 
things  of  the  world  had  fallen  down  before  the  weak. 
It  was  this  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  Eugenius 
when  he  embraced  Louis,   and  remembered  his  own 
lowly  origin,  and  said,  that  God  indeed  had  raised  the 
simple  out  of  the  mire,  reminding  the  king  also,  that  he, 
a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  had  worked  in  the  kitchen  with 
Henry  of  France,  Louis's  brother.     And  yet,  the  times 
had  their  strange  caprices  too,  for  not  long  after,  when 
the  pope  went  to  celebrate  in  solemn  procession  at  St. 
Genevieve,  the  attendants  of  the  canons  quarrelled  with 
those  of  the  pope,  and  they  fought  with  their  fists  with 
f^uch  fury,  that  even  king  Louis,  in  attempting  to  sepa- 
rate the  combatants,  suffered  in  the  fray.  ^     On  Easter 


Baronius  in  ann.  1147. 
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day,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  presence  of  Euge- 
nius,  Louis  received  the  Oriflamme  from  tlie  altar  ;  all 
the  great  barons  of  the  realm  were  about  him,  and  all 
the  chivalry  of  France,  with  the  knight-templars  in  their 
white  cloaks,  and  all  wore  the  cross  to  showthat  they  were 
on  their  way  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  was  a 
day  of  joy,  but  alas  !  how  few  of  that  brilliant  array 
ever  saw  again  the  shores  of  France.  By  the  side  of 
Louis  sat  his  lovely  and  fascinating  queen,  with  all  her 
damsels  around  her  ;  it  had  been  well  if  she  had  been 
left  behind,  for  God,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  host, 
would  not  allow  them  to  rescue  the  Holy  City.  This, 
however,  none  could  foresee  on  that  happy  Easter  day. 
After  their  departure,  St.  Bernard  had  other  work  to 
do  ;  and  let  not  the  reader  be  impatient  to  meet  Gil- 
bert at  Citeaux.  The  delay  will  enable  him  the  better 
to  understand  the  course  of  events.  That  sect  which 
afterwards  became  the  Albigenses,  and  in  that  form 
threatened  to  undermine  the  whole  church,  had  at- 
tracted the  vigilant  eye  of  Eugenius.  As  it  first  appears 
to  us,  it  takes  the  simple  shape  of  an  inveterate  hatred  of 
all  mystery,  with  an  especial  dislike  of  churchmen,  and 
church  authority.  Its  apostle  was  a  runaway  monk 
called  Henry,  a  sort  of  impure  and  inferior  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  Peter  ^  the  venerable,  considered  the  heresy 
to  have  come  from  among  the  wild  and  ignorant  inhab- 
itants of  the  Alpine  valleys ;  but  he  soon  found  to  his  won- 
der that  it  had  spread  into  the  fair  plains  of  Provence. 
There,  in  this  luxurious  and  half  Moorish  country,  it 
met  another  element,  a  subtle  Manicheism,  and  this  com- 
pound of  vice,  disobedience,  and  error,  was  the  Albigen- 


'  Pet.  Ven.  contr.  Petrob.  bibl.  Clun.  p.  1122. 
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sian  heresy.^  The  licentious  soldiery*^  cared  but  little 
for  theological  disputes,  but  understood  too  Avell  the 
value  of  license  not  to  profess  themselves  Henricians  ; 
and  the  infatuated  people  burned  crucifixes,  profaned 
the  churches,  flogged  priests,  and  imprisoned  monks,  or 
compelled  them  to  marry.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
terrible  and  spreading  evil  could  be  met,  was  by  send- 
ing missionaries  to  preach  in  this  centre  itself  of  heresy. 
St.  Bernard  himself  was  sent  with  Alberic,  cardinal 
bishop  of  Ostia.  The  cardinal  preceded  him,  and  ar- 
rived at  Albi,  the  stronghold  of  the  heretics,  two  days 
before  him  ;  but  the  people  had  but  little  reverence  for 
cardinals  and  legates  of  the  Holy  See  ;  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  Alberic  was  met  by  a  quaint  procession 
of  men  mounted  on  asses,  and  women  playing  on  cym- 
bals ;  and  when  the  bells  of  the  church  rung  for  mass, 
not  thirty  of  the  faithful  attended.  When  St.  Bernard 
arrived,  the  city  poured  out  of  the  gates  to  meet  him  ; 
the  countenance  and  figure  of  the  saint  struck  them  at 
once,  and  the  fickle  people  received  him  with  shouts  of 
joy.  But  St.  Bernard  looked  upon  them  sternly,  and 
they  saw  no  more  of  him  that  day.  The  morrow  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  great  church  was  crowded 
with  people,  so  that  some  of  them  were  compelled  to 
stand  outside  the  porch.  St.  Bernard  looked  around  on 
the  upturned  visages  beneath,  and  said,  I  had  come  to 
sow  good  seed,  but  I  find  the  ground  already  sown  with 

'  St.  Bernard  In  Cant.  Serm.  66,  connects  a  similar  set  of 
heretics  with  the  Manichees  from  the  similarity  of  their  doc- 
trines, though  ignorant  of  their  historical  origin.  Evervinus, 
in  his  letter  to  the  saint,  distinguishes  two  sets  of  heretics,  one 

much  more  doctrinal  than  the  other Vid.  St.  Bern.  Ed.  Ben. 

vol.  i.  1489. 

''  Ep.  Goffr.  ap.  S.  Bernardi  op.  ed.  Ben.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 195. 
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corrupt  seed.  But  now  will  I  detail  to  you  each  kind 
of  seed,  see  ye  which  ye  will  have.  He  then  drew  out 
tlie  catholic  faith  side  by  side  with  that  of  Henry. 
There  was  no  need  of  premise  and  conclusion  ;  argu- 
ments would  have  been  thrown  away  on  the  people  of 
Albi.  The  juxta-position  was  enough  ;  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  whole  asseml^ly,  and  when  St.  Bernard 
aslved  them  which  seed  they  would  choose,  tlie  hearts 
of  the  i)eople  were  already  won  back  to  the  church. 
Do  penance  then,  said  the  holy  abbot,  as  many  of  you 
as  are  polluted,  and  return  to  the  unity  of  the  cliurcli 
of  Christ :  and  he  bade  them  hold  up  their  liaiuis  in  to- 
ken of  catholic  unity  ;  and  all  with  joy  raised  up  their 
right  hands  to  heaven.  And  this,  says  tlie  faithful  monk, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene,  in  his  letter 
Avritten  to  Clairvaux,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  his  other 
miracles.  He  went  every  where  from  place  to  place 
preaching  the  word  of  God,  and  before  he  had  left  the 
country,  lieresy  had  every  where  fled  before  his  face. 
He  afterwards  addressed  them  letters  full  of  tenderness, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  visit  for  some  time  kept 
heresy  under.  If  this  corrupt  peo])l('  liad  coiitiiiucd  to 
remember  the  good  abl)()t  who  had  ventured  among 
them  in  their  wil(l(\-;t  mood,  liow  much  blood  and  misery 
would  have  been  spared  ;  l)ut  at  all  cn ciits,  St.  Bernard 
stopped  for  a  time  this  miserable  evil,  w  liicli  at'teru  ards 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Christeiuloin.  Alas  I 
a  few  favourable  circumstances,  a  corrupt  court  and  a 
corrupt  clergy,  and  the  old  and  mysterious  Manicheism 
of  the  country,  ])!-o(lueed  an  open  heresy  in  the  south  of 
France,  1)iit  there  wei'e  all  over  Ein"0])<'.  men  Avho  hated 
the  cliKrcli  lieeaiise  --lie  eaiiii'  aei'd.-s  llicir  plans  or  llieir 
vices,  and  who  took  aiKantauc  <it'  the  cowardice  or 
worldliness  of  churclnneii  to  oppress  her  :   and  so  it 
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iner  will  be  till  the  end  of  time.  But  God  raises  up 
Ilis  saints  to  the  help  of  His  bride,  and  it  is  pleasing 
amidst  the  melancholy  picture,  to  follow  the  steps  of 
such  a  man  as  St.  Bernard. 

We  are  now  fast  approaching  Citeaux,  where  w^e  are 
again  to  meet  Gilbert,  and  where  he  is  to  meet  St. 
I>ernard  and  Pope  Eugenius,  St.  Bernard  probably  left 
the  south  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  1147  ;  soon  after 
which  Eugenius  determined  to  visit  again  the  scenes 
in  which  he  had  passed  the  happiest  days  of  life.  The 
general  chapter  of  Citeaux  took  place  as  usual  on  the 
14th  of  September.  Hither  also  came  Gilbert,  af- 
ter so  many  years,  in  which  he  hardly  crossed  the 
bounds  of  the  parish  of  Sempringham  ;  he  now  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  most  august  assembly  in 
Christendom,  in  the  company  of  the  first  men  of  the 
day.  ^  More  than  three  hundred  abbots  of  the  Cistercian 
order  were  sitting  around,  with  the  head  of  Christendom 
in  the  midst.  St.  Stephen  had  long  since  been  gathei'ed 
to  his  rest,  and  his  successor,  Rainaldus,  presided  over 
the  chapter.  St.  Bernard  was  there  now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  with  an  enfeebled  body  and  an  untired  soul, 
the  centre  of  the  affairs  not  only  of  the  order,  but  of  the 

'  There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  chapter  at 
Citeaux  was  in  1147.  It  appears  from  a  document  quoted  in 
Pagi's  notes  to  Baronius,  Tom.  xix.  p.  4,  that  he  was  there  on 
the  18th  of  that  month  ;  and  he  could  not  have  been  there  again 
nest  year,  as  Pagi  and  Muratori  suppose,  because  he  had  left 
France  in  June,  and  the  chapter  was  always  in  September. 
Again,  Goffridus,  in  his  life  of  St.  Bernard,  seems  to  imply,  that 
it  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  entered  France,  cum  introiset 
Gallias — eodem  anno  apud  Cistercium  affuit.  Vit.  S  Bern, 
iv.  7.  His  visit  to  Clairvaux  however  took  place  next  year, 
for  it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  after  the  council  of 
Rheims.     Ibid.  ii.  8. 
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whole  of  the  Christian  world.  He  indeed  was  uncon- 
scious, except  when  at  times  it  came  across  him  that 
men  did  think  a  gi'eat  deal  of  him,  and  it  puzzled  him 
much,  "  for  how  could  so  many  great  men  be  wrong  ?" 
and  yet  it  was  true  that  he  was  an  unprofitable  servant.  * 
Thus  he  spoke  to  his  friends  in  private,  and  there  he 
was  with  all  eyes  upon  him,  yet  too  much  intent  on 
God  to  know  it.  Gilbert  was  not  the  only  stranger 
who  came  with  his  petition  ;  for  another  comes  with  a 
similar  request.  He  is  a  man  of  quaint  figure  and  un- 
comely features  :  his  stature  is  short,  and  his  i)lain 
face  is  furrowed  every  where  with  deep  wrinkles.* 
When  lie  smiles,  he  twists  his  body  and  raises  his 
shoulders  up  to  his  head  in  a  strange  way  ;  but  his 
eyes  are  piercing,  and  seem  to  look  through  those  who 
speak  with  him  ;  and  altogether  his  lace  was  not  un- 
pleasing,  for,  though  emaciated  and  hard-featured  from 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  countenance  had  a  strange 
mixture  of  sweetness  and  sternness.  This  was  Ste- 
phen, who  had  lately  established  a  double  monastery 
at  Obazina,  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  not  far  from 
Tulles.  It  was  a  wild  glen,  through  which  ran  a  small 
stream,  and  all  around  it  was  a  thick  wood,  and  high 
rocks,  through  which  flowed  a  larger  stream,  called 
Courreze  ;  the  monastery  itself  was  built  on  a  jutting 
rock,  round  the  base  of  which  rolled  the  clear  waters 
of  the  rapid  river.  It  was  a  rough  place,  and  yet  the 
abbot  externally  was  as  rough  a  man.  His  discipline  was 
stern  ;  if  one  of  the  novices  but  dropped  his  book,  he 
received  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  sounded  through  the 
church.     One  Saturday  evening,  the  monks  who  had 

'  Vit.  St.  Bern.  v.  J 2. 
2  Baluz.  Misc.  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
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had  charge  of  the  bakehouse,  after  compKne,  when  all 
were  in  bed,  felt  so  happy  that  their  week  was  over, 
that  they  became  unusually  merry.  They  were  tilting 
at  each  other  with  sticks,  and  amusing  themselves,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  they  espied  the  dark  figure  of  the 
abbot,  who  had  come  up  unawares,  and  had  been 
watching  their  proceedings.  The  poor  monks  imme- 
diately took  to  flight,  knowing  well  what  a  severe 
punishment  would  ensue,  and  next  day  they  took  care 
to  accuse  themselves  of  this  fault  before  another  rose  to 
be  beforehand  with  them,  and  Stephen  seeing  their 
fright  by  their  pale  faces  and  haggard  countenances, 
saw  that  they  had  already  suffered  enough,  and  excused 
them.  And  yet  Stephen  had  a  gentle  heart  ;  he  wept 
with  those  whom  he  saw  were  frightened  at  his  se- 
vere discipline,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  pine  away. 
The  nobles  of  the  country  were  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
men  who  oppressed  the  poor,  and  before  these  steel-clad 
ruffians  would  Stephen  stand  in  his  coarse  black  habit, 
in  behalf  of  the  wretched.  Once  a  whole  country  side 
was  desolated  by  a  baron,  because  another  noble,  to 
whom  the  ground  belonged,  had  made  away  with  a 
favourite  hawk  ;  Stephen  goes  to  the  baron,  and  pro- 
mises to  find  the  hawk  if  he  wiU  but  go  away  in  peace. 
Then  Stephen  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter,  on  foot, 
to  the  nobleman's  castle,  and  when  he  got  there,  was 
refused  admittance,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  then 
he  trudged  back  in  the  snow,  discouraged,  but  not  in 
despair.  He  soon  set  out  again  on  the  same  quest, 
and  by  God's  help,  he  was  at  this  time  successful,  and 
he  came  back  with  the  beautiful  hawk  upon  his  wrist, 
and  restored  it  to  its  owner.  At  another  time  when  a 
fearful  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  against  their  lords 
left  the  fields  uncultivated,  and  a  famine  ensued,  he  fed 
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thousands  at  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  He  now  came  to 
put  his  monastery  under  the  Cistercian  rule  ;  his  fame 
had  come  before  him,  and  Pope  Eugenius  himself  pre- 
sented him  to  the  lord  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Rai- 
naldus  in  turn  presented  him  to  the  chaj)ter,  with  an 
eulogium,  which  was  very  complimentary  to  his  piety, 
but  by  no  means  so  to  his  personal  appearance.  He 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  See  my  lords  and  bre- 
thren, here  is  an  abbot,  little  in  body,  shoit  in  stature, 
contemptible  in  garb,  ugly  in  face  ;  but,  whatever 
there  is  of  him,  be  assured  is  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  faith.  He  then  named  his  request,  and  the 
Pope's  recommendation  to  the  abbots  ;  at  first  they 
murmured,  for  it  was  against  the  rule  of  the  order  to 
receive  a  community  of  women.  But  when  Rainaldus 
promised  that  this  should  be  remedied,  they  could  not 
refuse  a  request,  backed  by  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
the  monastery  of  Obazina  was  received  into  the  fil- 
iation of  Citeaux.  The  Cistercians  were  right  in 
accepting  the  rule  of  this  monastery,  for  they  improved 
it  by  their  government.  It  partook  of  the  rude  and 
almost  humourous  simplicity  of  Stephen  himself.  The 
poor  nuns  in  their  simplicity,  when  they  looked  on  their 
glen  and  the  rocky  mountains  which  bounded  it,  be- 
lieved that  all  the  world  with  its  cities  and  magnificent 
towns  lay  just  outside  the  woody  mountain  tops.  Boys 
under  five  years  old  were  brought  up  in  the  convent 
of  the  nuns,  and  were  then  removed  into  that  of  the 
monks.  As  one  little  boy  was  crossing,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  monk,  the  steep  path  between  the  two 
monasteries,  the  brother  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
women  with  whom  he  had  been  living.  Women  !  said 
the  child  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  women.  Those 
with  whom   I  have  been  living  were  called    sisters. 
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And  this  child  was  a  type  of  the  rude  simplicity  and 
unreasoning  purity  of  the  monasteries  now  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Citeaux. 

So  far  Gilbert's  mission  seemed  to  prosper  ;  a  double 
monastery  had  been  received  into  the  order  of  Citeaux, 
He  had  an  audience  of  Pope  Eugenius,  and  laid  his 
case  before  him.  The  Pope  was  much  interested  in 
him  ;  he  wanted  news  from  England,  for  the  church 
was  in  a  miserable  state  in  a  country  torn  with  civil 
war,  in  which  churches  and  abbeys  were  turned  into  for- 
tresses, and  the  clergy  were  mercilessly  laid  under  con- 
tributions. What  was  worse  the  bishops  themselves  had 
but  too  often  turned  soldiers,  and  -vvith  their  armed 
bands  harried  the  poor  peasants,  and  plundered  the 
fruit  of  their  lands.  The  bishop  of  Hereford  alone  is 
praised  as  being  a  courageous  defender  of  the  church's 
rites.  Besides  all  this,  the  conduct  of  Stephen  gave 
Eugenius  much  cause  for  alarm.  He  and  his  u»ele,  cvtrfv 
Henry  of  Winchester,  were  in  no  good  odour  at  Rome, 
since  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  rule  of  Euge- 
nius. ^  The  Pope  had  therefore  deprived  Henry  of  the 
legatine  office,  and  had  transferred  it  to  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  St.  Bernard  was  evidently 
aiming  at  purifying  the  English  church  of  secular  pre- 
lates. But  a  short  time  before,  at  Paris,  he  had  pro- 
cured  the  deposition  from  the  see  of  York  of  Stephen's 
nephew  and  nominee,  the  same  to  whom  God  after- 
wards gave  grace  to  become  St.  William.  AU  this 
made  the  presence  of  Gilbert  most  interesting  to  Euge- 
nius, and  he  soon  learned  to  love  his  simplicity  and 
quiet  energy.  When,  however,  Gilbert  talked  to  him 
about  giving  up  the  conduct  of  his  order  to  the  Cis- 

'■John  of  Hexham,  in  ann.  1147. 
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tercians,  he  found  liim  and  the  cliapter  decidedly  averse 
to  it.  The  order  would  not  undertake  the  government 
of  a  female  convent.  In  the  case  of  Obazina,  it  was 
possible  to  separate  them,  but  at  Sempringham,  the 
very  object  of  the  institute,  was  the  spiritual  direction 
of  nunneries,  and  the  one  could  not  exist  without  the 
other.  The  cliapter  therefore  altogether  declined  Gil- 
bert's offer.  This  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  him, 
for  the  anxious  charge  was  still  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  bear  it.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  associate  other  priests  with  him  in  the 
government  of  the  nunnery.  He  did  not  yet  go  back  to 
Sempringham  ;  the  events  of  this  year  of  his  life  are  ob- 
scurely told,  but  it  appears  incidentally  that  he  remained 
in  France  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1148.  ^  His  charge 
was  now  becoming  more  anxious  than  ever,  and  he  pro- 
bably remained  behind  to  learn  the  rule  of  the  canons 
of  St.  Augustine,  for  he  now  determined  to  join  to  each 
convent  of  his  order  a  certain  number  of  canons,  who 
were  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  nuns.^  At  this 
time  in  Burgundy,  in  the  same  province  as  Citeaux, 
the  canons  of  St.  Maurice  had  been  reformed  ;  again, 
instead  of  the  turbulent  secular  canons  of  St.  Genevieve, 
those  of  St.  Victor  were  gradually  substituted  ;  and  the 
year  before,  in  his  journey  to  Toulouse,  St.  Bernard 
had,  by  his  burning  words,  converted  the  unruly  clerks 
of  the  cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  who  for  seven  years  had 
undergone  the   sentence  of  excommunication   rather 

'  He  was  at  the  general  chapter  of  Citeaux,  in  September, 
1 147,  and  he  was  also  at  Clairvaux,  when  St.  Malachi  arrived 
four  or  five  days  before  St.  Luke's  day,  1 148.  He  may  indeed 
have  gone  back  to  England,  and  made  another  journey  to 
France,  but  his  biographer  only  mentions  one  journey. 
•  Geroch  ap.  Baluz  Misc.  ii.  207. 
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than  become  canons  regular.  ^  And  much  need  had  the 
cathedrals  of  reform,  for  in  manj  places  the  old  disci- 
pline had  gone  out,  and  the  canons  were  living  as  they 
pleased,  in  houses  of  their  own,  having  entirely  given 
up  the  old  monastic  principle  ;  and  they  boldly  main- 
tained that  the  rule  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  tacitly 
allowed  this  disorder.  ^  But  a  general  feeling  was 
growing  up  against  this  practice,  and  Eugenius  there- 
fore warmly  approved  of  Gilbert's  plan.  These  were 
happy  days  for  Gilbert,  which  he  spent  with  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  loved  him  well.  Eugenius  too  loved  him, 
and  said,  that  if  he  had  but  known  him  before,  he 
would  have  nominated  him  to  the  see  of  York.  This 
was  a  fortunate  escape  for  Gilbert,  for  often  must 
Henry  Murdach  have  regretted  the  cloister  of  Foun- 
tains, after  he  had  been  consecrated  by  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  himself  at  Treves.  His  pallium  hung  heavy 
about  his  neck,  when  he  found  himself  opposed  to  Ste- 
phen and  his  son  Eustace,  petulant,  so  thought  cardinal 
Gregory,'  as  the  goat,  without  the  nobleness  of  the 
lion.  Gilbert  found  that  he  had  weight  enough  to  bear 
in  the  rule  of  his  own  order,  for  Avhich  he  was  now  pre- 
paring, and  which  Pope  Eugenius  formally  conferred 
upon  him  before  he  left  France.  Probably  Gilbert 
was  at  Clairvaux,  when  Eugenius,  on  his  way  back  to 
turbulent  Italy,  came  to  take  a  last  look  at  that  place 
where  he  had  first  known  peace,  and  had  spent  so 
many  happy  days.  He  must  needs  see  St.  Bernard  and 
Clairvaux,  before  he  again  crossed  the  Alps,  never 
to  see  them  more.     As  he  wound  along  with  his  suite, 

'  Goff.  Epist.  vit.  St,  Bern.  lib.  vi.  ad  fin. 
-  Geroch.  p.  223.     This  must  be  what  the  author  means  by 
the  rule  of  King  Louis. 

3  St.  Thomas,  Ep.  4.  14. 
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the  narrowing  valley,  where  he  had  so  often  borne  the 
heat  and  cold  as  a  common  labourer,  the  great  bell  of 
the  abbey  rung,  and  all  the  brethren  assembled  in  the 
choir  ;  then  the  whole  convent  came  out  to  meet  liim, 
St,  Bernard  first,  with  his  pastoral  staff,  and  the  no- 
vices last,  two  and  two.  Then  when  he  came  to  the 
abbey  gates,  all  knelt  before  him,  and  when  they  rose, 
St.  Bernard  gave  him  holy  water,  and  kissed  his  hand, 
and  then  with  chanting,  all  passed  into  the  abbey. 
Eugenius  wept  abundantly,  and  when  he  spoke  to  the 
monks,  telling  them  that  he  was  their  fellow  and  bro- 
ther, his  w^ords  were  broken  by  sobs.  He  wore  the 
white  cucuUa  day  and  night,  as  the  rule  prescribed, 
and  under  the  rich  purple  hangings  and  embroidered 
coverlet  of  his  bed,  was  the  common  straw  pallet  of  the 
order.  His  suite  was  too  large  to  allow  him  to  remain 
long  at  Clairvaux,  and  with  a  sad  heai't  he  set  out 
again  to  cross  the  Alps. 

Before  he  left  Clairvaux,  Gilbert  saw  another  illus- 
trious personage.  This  was  St.  Malachi  ;  he  came  all 
the  way  from  the  north  of  Ii-eland,  hoping  to  see  Euge- 
nius at  Clairvaux,  but  when  he  ai'rived,  five  days  before 
the  feast  of  St.  Luke,  he  found  that  the  pope  had  gone 
away,  and  was  even  then  not  far  from  Rome.  King 
Stephen  had  detained  him,  with  his  usual  obstinacy  ; 
he  was  afraid  of  Rome,  and  would  not  suffer  any  bishop 
to  cross  the  sea  to  the  council  of  Rheims.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  alone  contrived  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel in  a  crazy  vessel,  but  when  he  returned  from 
France,  Stephen  drove  him  into  exile,  and  could  only 
be  brought  to  reason  by  laying  an  interdict  on  his 
lands.  It  was  a  part  of  this  quai'rel  which  prevent^^i 
St.  Malachi  from  reaching  Clairvaux  in  time  to  see 
the  pope,  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  France.     His 
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had  been  a  long  and  a  weary  life,  for  he  had  been  the 
reformer  of  the  Irish  church.  With  a  handful  of  bre- 
tlu-en  he  had  renewed  the  old  monastery  of  Benchor, 
and  had  built  up  a  church  of  wood,  which  St.  Bernard 
calls  "  a  work  of  the  Scots,  and  handsome  enough." 
He  had  had  hard  work  among  wild  Irish  chieftains  and 
their  clans  ;  once  he  narrowly  escaped  mai'tyi'dom  ; 
their  savage  eyes  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  but  his 
presence  disarmed  them,  and  he,  who  was  to  give  the 
signal,  dm'st  not  do  it.  His  was  the  most  unruly  dio- 
cese in  Christendom  ;  it  had  been  for  nine  generations 
an  appanage  of  a  chieftain's  family  ;  eight  had  succes- 
sively borne  the  title  and  swayed  the  power  of  the  me- 
tropolitan see,  being  all  the  while  no  more  than  laymen. 
The  last  archbishop  was  a  married  man,  but  he  was 
really  consecrated,  and  on  his  death-bed,  by  his  wife, 
he  sent  his  crosier  to  St.  Malachi.  He  left  him 
an  heritage  of  toil ;  on  foot,  with  a  few  clerks,  he 
braved  the  bitter  cold,  the  deep  bogs,  and  the  rough 
roads  of  his  country  ;  and  what  was  far  worse,  he 
battled  with  his  half-heathen  countrj-men.  He  had  to 
put  down  savage  customs,  unbridled  concubinage,  and 
lawless  men  chafing  sorely  at  an  ecclesiastical  yoke. 
The  first  stone  church  wliich  the  saint  built,  raised 
an  outburst  of  barbarian  fury  ;  they  said  that  their 
bishop  had  tiu-ned  Frenchman,  and  had  ceased  to  be  a 
true-hearted  Scot,  with  his  new-fangled  architecture.  ^ 
At  length  he  had  seen  the  fruits  of  his  toilsome  life  ; 
church  and  state  had  been  reformed  by  him  ;  the  civil 
law  had  taken  the  place  of  savage  customs  ;  churches 
were  rebuilt,  and  priests  ordained  ;  confirmation  was 
iuhninistered,  and  matrimony  enforced.  Innocent  11.  had 

'  Gallus  non  Scotus.  St.  Bern.  Vit.  St.  Malachiae.   St.  Bernard 
calls  him  only  Bishop,  because  he  had  not  received  the  pallium. 
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delayed  giving  him  the  pall  of  an  archbishop  on  account 
of  some  informality  ;  but  to  make  amends,  he  took  his 
mitre  off  his  own  head  and  put  it  upon  the  head  of  St. 
Malachi.  lie  had  now  come  to  Clairvaux  to  receive 
the  paU  from  the  hands  of  Eugenius.  Some  of  his 
clergy  had  accompanied  him  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
made  him  promise  to  come  back  to  Ireland,  and  had 
watched  him  with  straining  eyes  embark  on  board  his 
vessel.  He  did  fulfil  his  promise,  for  contrary  winds  drove 
him  back  to  Ireland,  but  they  never  saw  his  face  again. 
He  had  always  wished  to  die  at  Clairvaux,  in  the  arms 
of  his  friend  St.  Bernard,  and  now  he  was  to  have  his 
wish,  for  the  days  in  which  Gilbert  was  with  him  were 
the  last  that  he  spent  upon  earth.  St.  Bernard  vividly 
describes  the  joy  of  this  intercourse.  "  How  joyous  a 
holiday  dawned  upon  us  when  he  came  into  Clairvaux. 
With  how  quick  and  bounding  a  step,  did  I,  though 
infirm  and  trembling,  run  to  meet  him  !  With  what 
joy  did  I  rush  to  kiss  him  I  With  what  joyful  arms  did 
I  embrace  this  grace  sent  me  from  heaven  !  And  then 
what  joyful  days  did  I  pass  with  him,  and  yet  how 
few  !"  It  was  in  these  last  days  that  Gilbert  saw  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
these  great  saints.  He  was  not  however  present  at  the 
closing  scene  of  the  life  of  St.  Malachi.  It  was  now 
high  time  that  he  should  return  home  ;  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  October,  he  set  out  to  go  back  to  Sempringham. 
Both  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Malachi  loved  him  well  ;^ 
each  of  them  gave  him  his  staff,  that  he  might  take  a 
memorial  of  them  back  to  England  ;  and  St.  Bernard 

'  Gilbert's  biographer  says,  that  he  alone  was  present  when 
the  two  saints,  by  their  prayers,  worked  a  miracle,  but  what  it 
was  is  unknown. 
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gave  him  a  stole  and  a  maniple.  He  went  on  his 
way  to  the  work  which  had  been  appointed  for  him  ; 
there  was  still  a  great  deal  for  him  to  do  on  earth  ; 
but  on  the  second  of  November,  All  Souls'  day,  St. 
Malachi  died,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  chapel  at 
Clairvaux. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Canons  of  Sempringham. 

There  were  many  persons  ready  to  welcome  Gilbert 
when  he  got  back  to  England  ;  all,  who  before  he  went 
to  France  were  anxious  to  give  portions  of  ground  to 
endow  a  monastery  of  his  institute,  were  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  assist  him  now  that  St.  Bernard's  name  was 
added  to  his  own.^  In  the  two  years  after  his  return, 
he  must  have  been  wholly  occupied  in  founding  houses 
of  his  order  ;  Alexander  of  Lincoln  died  before  he  left 
England,  but  Robert  de  Chesney,  his  successor,  was 
blamed  by  his  historian,  for  injuring  the  revenues  of 
his  diocese  by  his  liberality  to  the  order  of  Sempring- 
ham, so  much  did  he  love  Gilbert  and  his  institute.* 
Nay,  when  Chicksand  had  been  founded  by  the  countess 
of  Albemarle  for  the  Gilbertines,  and  she  was  living 
there  with  her  nuns,  news  were  brought  her  that  her  son 
was  dead,  and  that  his  kinsmen,  without  consulting  her, 
were  bearing  his  body  to  Walden  priory.  In  her  frantic 
grief,  she  ordered  a  band  of  anned  men  to  bring  the 
body  by  force  to  her,  at  Chicksand,  that  it  might  lie  in 

'  Innocent  III.,  in  a  bull  of  Confirmation  addressed  to  the 

priory  of  Alvingham,  says,  that  the  order  was  instituted  by  "  the 

holy  Gilbert  and  the  blessed  Bernard."     Monast.  Angl.  vii.  961. 

-  Wharton  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  417- 

G 
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the  church  of  the  nuns  ;  and  had  not  the  knights  who 
accompanied  the  body  ridden  by  the  side  of  tlie  coffin 
with  drawn  swords,  it  would  have  been  carried  away. 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  Gilbertine  order  spread  beyond 
Lincohishire,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Sempringham,  into  Yorkshire,  where  two  houses  were 
founded  in  1150,  Watton  and  Malton.  The  first  priory 
founded,  was  that  of  Sempringham  itself;  and  Gilbert 
of  Ghent  gave  the  land  on  which  the  house  was  built.  ^ 
"  The  nobles  of  England,  says  his  biographer,  earls 
and  barons,  seeing  and  approving  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
gave  to  the  holy  father  Gilbert,  many  lands  and  posses- 
sions ;  first  in  so  doing,  was  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  lastly,  king  Henry  II."  Many  of  these 
monasteries  were  situated  in  Lincolnshire,  in  solitary 
islands  formed  by  rivers,  and  among  the  reeds  and 
willows  of  the  marshy  grounds.  Gilbert's  name  was 
known  all  over  England  ;  he  appears  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  time,  side  by  side  with  kings  and  princes.  Wil- 
liam of  Newbridge  mentions  him  as  a  man  "  really 
wonderful,  and  of  singular  skill  in  the  direction  of 
females,  conscious  of  his  own  purity,  and  relying  on 
grace  from  on  high,"  and  his  name  was  mentioned  with 
reverence  in  the  holiest  cloisters.  St.  Aelred  preached 
of  him  to  his  monks,  and  called  him  "  the  holy  father 
Gilbert,  a  man  venerable  and  to  be  mentioned  with  the 
highest  honour."**  The  contemporaries  of  Gilbert 
must  have  been  conscious  of  some  substantial  benefit 
derived  from  liim,  who  was  to  all  appearance  only  a  re- 
tiring and  simple  parish  priest ;  for  many  years  after  he 

'  Gilbert  did  not  give  the  land  free  of  service ;  his  descendant, 

another  Gilbert,  gave  it  in  eleemosynam,  i.  e.  free  ecclesiasti- 

cal  tenure.     For  an  cxplaniition  of  the  term,  see  Constitution^ 

of  Clarendon,  c.  9.  where  it  is  opposed  to  laicus  feudus. 

"  St.  Aelred,  Sermon  2.  in  Isaise  cap.  xiv. 
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came  back  from  France,  he  was  not  even  a  monk,  and 
had  not  received  the  habit  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing.  And  this  reverence  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  continued  after  liis  death,  soon  after  which 
his  order  degenerated  ;  nay,  it  showed  the  germs  of  this 
degeneracy  even  in  his  life-time.  Now  that  the  insti- 
tute has,  by  the  addition  of  the  canons,  attained  its  per- 
fection, it  will  be  right  to  give  a  more  minute  account 
of  it.  We  shall  then  see  what  was  the  benefit  which 
the  world  owed  to  Gilbert,  notwithstanding  the  palatial 
failure  of  his  work. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  order  consisted  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  canons  to  be  the  spiritual 
guides  of  nuns.  Among  the  Premonstrants,  there  were 
nuns  as  well  as  canons,  but  then  the  nvms  were  an  after- 
thought ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  White  Gilbertines,  as 
they  were  called,  the  original  institute  began  with  the 
religious  women,  and  all  the  rest  grew  up  around  them, 
and  were  estabUshed  for  their  use.  In  Gilbert's  original 
intention,  every  house  of  nuns  was  to  have  seven 
canons  connected  with  it,  who  were  to  be  the  directors 
of  the  nuns  ;  so  that  every  Gilbertine  priory  consisted 
in  fact  of  three  monasteries,  one  for  nuns,  another  of 
canons,  and  a  third  of  lay-brethren.  This  mode  of 
government  had,  in  a  manner,  been  forced  upon  him 
since  the  Cistercians  refused  to  help  him.  The  great 
problem  in  monastic  government,  was  the  jurisdiction 
to  which  they  were  to  submit.  This  was  met,  as  has 
been  said  elsewhere,  by  the  formation  of  congregations, 
first  the  Cluniac,  and  then  the  Cistercian.  ^  If  this  was 
necessary  in  the  case  of  monks,  it  was  much  more  in- 
dispensable in  nunneries.  A  convent  of  women  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  men  for  the  administration  of 

'  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  p.  155. 
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the  sacraments  ;  they  must,  tlierefore,  necessarily  b(^ 
under  external  direction  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  it  should 
not  be  left  to  their  own  caprice.  The  want  of  external 
discipline  had  ruined  many  a  nunnery.  A  number  of 
houses  were  to  be  found,  the  inmates  of  which,  callinjsj 
themselves  Canonesses,  could  give  very  little  account 
of  themselves,  and  were  really  relaxed  nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.  ^  As  late  as  the  twelfth  century, 
councils  were  forced  to  take  notice  of  nuns  who  wore 
rich  furs,  of  sables,  martins,  and  ermine,  whose  fingers 
were  covered  with  rings  of  gold,  and  their  long  tresses 
curled  or  platted  ;  another  speaks  of  disorderly  nuns, 
who,  while  they  ought  to  sleep  and  take  their  meals 
together  in  a  dormitory  and  refectory,  lived  each  in 
her  own  house  without  any  restraint,  and  receiving 
whom  she  would.  ^  Such  nunneries  as  these  were 
really  nothing  more  than  alms-houses  for  immarried 
women.  The  idea  of  the  Gilbertine  order  was  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  by  joining  to  the  nunneries  an 
order  of  canons  for  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  nuns. 

Females  require  direction  in  a  different  way  from 
men.  It  is  the  unruly  intellect  of  man  which  leads 
him  into  error,  while  a  woman  eiTS  from  disorganized 
affections  and  untamed  feelings  ;  and,  what  is  most 
pitiable  to  think  upon,  often  those  who  aim  highest,  June 
the  most  terrible  and  signal  fall.  She  who  moves  along 
the  beaten  path  of  life  without  being  either  very  goo<l 
or  very  bad,  is  in  little  danger  of  fanaticism  ;  while 
she  who  is  placed  above  ordinary  ties  and  affections, 
and  strives  to  fix  her  desires  on  God  alone,  finds  at  once 
a  class  of  temptations  of  which  others  have  no  concep- 

'  Helyof,  Ordrcs  Mon.  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
2  Council  of  London,  1 139,  2nd  Lateran  council.  Vid.  Geroch. 
quoted  above,  p.  59,  and  council  of  Rheims. 
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tion.  The  devil  placed  before  our  Lord  temptations  so 
subtle,  that  we  can  hardly  tell  the  meaning  of  them,  or 
discover  how  it  would  have  been  sin  to  yield  to  them. 
Again,  in  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  those  words, 
My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  spoken 
upon  the  cross  by  Him  who  was  Very  God,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  gather  that  the  soul,  most  closely  united  to  God, 
may  be  deprived  of  the  consciousness  of  His  presence 
in  an  incomprehensible  way.  All  these  are  tempta- 
tions, pressing  upon  the  highest  souls,  of  a  kind  (juite 
dilferent  from  those  which  beset  the  path  of  common- 
place christians.  And  to  withstand  these,  it  requires 
an  implicit  faith,  and  an  utter  resignation  of  the  will, 
which  very  few  possess.  Hence,  the  wild  and  terrible 
forms  of  fanaticism  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  persons,  who,  with  proper  guidance,  might  have 
been  Sisters  of  Charity  or  contemplative  nuns.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  ways  of  holy  obe- 
dience, a  character  is  formed  of  a  nature  distinct  from 
any  other,  and  which  no  austerities  can  alone  bestow. 
Of  course,  God  in  His  mercy  can  guide  peaceful  and 
holy  souls  through  any  difficulties  even  without  these 
aids,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  them,  for  who 
can  stand  in  the  hour  of  trial  when  it  comes  across  the 
soul  that  after  all  she  may  be  contemplating  herself  in- 
stead of  God,  and  all  her  feelings  may  be  illusion  ?  A 
gentle  voice  is  needed  to  bid  the  soul  wait  in  darkness 
till  God  give  her  light,  as  He  assuredly  will  do,  sooner 
or  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  corresponding  to  these  trials, 
there  are  joys  in  contemplation  which  ordinaiy  souls 
cannot  know.  They  are  described  by  those  who  have 
felt  them  with  a  substantive  clearness,  which  shows 
even  to  those  who  have  never  felt  them,  that  there 
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is  a  deep  pliilosophy  in  the  cross  which  simple  and 
crucified  souls  can  know,  but  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mere  student,  however  learned  he  may  be. 
We  are  so  tied  down  to  things  of  sense,  that  we  can 
only  aim  at  immaterial  and  invisible  things  through 
sensible  objects  ;  spiritual  things  can  only  be  discerned 
by  spirit,  and  therefore  can  but  be  understood  by  us 
indirectly,  till  our  bodies,  after  the  blessed  resurrec- 
tion, become  spiritual.  But  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
that  there  is  a  way  of  seeing  the  invisible,  analogous 
to,  and  yet  totally  distinct  in  kind  from,  the  perceptions 
of  sense  ;  and  for  a  short  time,  and  in  a  small  degree, 
God  has  vouchsafed  such  an  opening  of  the  invisible 
world  to  His  saints  on  earth.  Few,  indeed,  there  are  to 
whom  such  a  grace  is  given,  but  there  are  many  states 
short  of  this  to  which  more  ordinary  souls  may  attain, 
remembering,  all  the  while,  that  of  the  highest,  as  well 
as  the  lowest,  charity  is  the  essence,  and  that  which 
alone  gives  them  value.  Obedience  to  authority,  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  place  of  God,  and  humility,  are  tlie 
steps  by  which  the  Holy  Sj^irit  thus  exalts  souls  dead 
to  the  world  and  to  themselves.  It  was  to  produce  in 
the  soul  these  virtues  that  the  Gilbertine  canons  were 
instituted,  and  what  were  the  general  results  of  the 
system  may  be  gathered  from  one  case  which  is  con- 
fessedly an  extraordinary  one.  "  In  one  of  the  monas- 
teries, says  St.  Aelred,  which,  under  the  venerable  father 
Gilbert,  are  daily  sending  up  to  heaven  plentiful  fruits 
of  chastity,  there  was  once,  and  j)erhaps  may  be  still,  a 
holy  virgin,  and  she  had  so  expelled  from  her  breast 
all  love  of  the  world  and  carnal  affections,  all  care  for 
bodily  wants  and  outward  anxiety,  that  with  a  burning 
soul  she  loathed  earthly  things,  and  longed  after  hea- 
venly.     And  sometimes  it  happened,   that  when   her 
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mind  was  occupied  in  her  wonted  prayer,  a  mysterious 
and  wondrous  sweetness  would  come  over  her  and  put 
an  end  to  all  the  movements  of  the  soul,  to  all  quick- 
coming  thoughts,  nay,  even  all  those  spiritual  thoughts 
which  concerned  her  friends.  Then  her  soul,  in  a 
manner  bidding  adieu  to  all  worldly  burdens,  would  be 
rapt  above  itself ;  it  would  be  caught  up  by  a  strange 
ineffable  and  incomprehensible  light,  so  that  it  saw 
nothing  else  but  That  which  is,  and  which  is  the  being 
of  all.  Nor  was  this  a  bodily  light  or  any  likeness  of 
a  bodily  thing  ;  it  was  not  extended  nor  shed  abroad,  so 
that  it  could  be  seen  everywhere  ;  without  being  con- 
tained itself,  it  contained  all  things,  and  that  in  a  won- 
derful and  ineffable  manner,  just  as  Being  contains  all 
that  is,  and  truth  whatever  is  true.  When,  therefore, 
this  light  was  shed  around  her,  then  she  began  to  know 
Christ  no  longer  after  the  flesh,  for  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils,  Christ  Jesus  had  led  her  into  the  truth  itself. 
After  lying  a  considerable  time  in  this  trance,  the  sis- 
ters could  only  with  difficulty  bring  her  back  to  her 
bodily  senses,  by  shaking  her.  This  happened  several 
times,  and  they  entreated  her  to  explain  what  took  place 
in  these  trances.  Then  began  the  others  to  long  to 
attain  to  the  height  of  this  vision  :  wherefore,  they 
strove  to  withdraw  their  minds  fi*om  all  worldly  cares 
and  anxieties  ;  and  by  tears  and  continued  prayers 
many  obtained  the  same  grace,  so  that  among  the  sis- 
ters, many  were,  even  against  their  will,  plunged  into 
this  light.  There  was  there  in  the  convent  a  nun  of 
consummate  good  sense,  and  she,  knowing  that  it  is  not 
right  to  trust  to  every  spirit,  thought  that  this  state 
was  to  be  attributed  to  disease  or  fantastic  illusions,  and 
as  much  as  she  could,  tried  to  dissuade  the  sisters  from 
having  these  visions  frequently.     One  day  she  asked 
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the  Superioress  why  no  such  thing  happened  to  herself, 
and  she  received  for  answer,  Because  thou  dost  not  be- 
lieve us,  nor  love  in  others  that  virtue  which  thou  hast 
not  thyself.  Then  the  nun  answered.  Do  thou  pray  to 
God  for  me,  that  if  this  be  from  Him,  the  same  thing 
may  happen  to  me.  And  when  they  had  prayed  for 
some  days  to  no  purpose,  she  asked  the  same  question 
of  the  Superioress,  who  answered.  Thou  must  renounce 
all  the  things  of  this  world,  and  affections  for  every 
mortal,  and  employ  tliyself  in  thinking  about  God 
alone.  What,  said  she,  am  I  not  to  pray  for  my  friends 
and  benefactors  ?  Then,  answered  the  Superioress, 
when  thou  wouldest  ascend  by  contemplation  to  the 
higher  powers  of  thy  soul,  thou  must  commend  and  en- 
trust to  God  all  whom  thou  lovest  ;  and  as  though  thou 
wert  quitting  this  world,  bidding  adieu  to  every  crea- 
ture, raise  up  thy  soul  to  the  sight  of  Him  whom  thou 
lovest.  She,  however,  still  believed  not,  but  begged  of 
her  to  pray  yet  more,  that  if  these  things  came  from 
God,  she  should  receive  what  she  desired.  Still  she 
said,  I  would  not  have  my  soul  so  rapt  from  the  body 
and  raised  on  high,  that  the  remembrance  of  all  things, 
and  above  all,  of  my  fi-iends,  should  be  wiped  away 
from  my  mind  ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  know  whether 
these  things  be  of  God.  Now,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  she  was  tossing  about  witli  anxious  thoughts,  the 
light  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  shed  upon  her,  so 
that  she  was  wafted  up  into  it  in  an  unspeakable  man- 
ner, and  was  raised  on  high.  Then  unable  to  bear  with 
her  weak  vision  that  inaccessible  light  which  was  beam- 
ing upon  her,  she  prayed  that  her  soul  should  be  re- 
called, as  far  as  it  migjit,  to  the  contemplaticm  of  the 
passion  of  the  Lord.  Then,  though  she  had  before  seen 
in  a  rapid  glance  that  which  is  very  being,  she  was 
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suffered  to  descend  from  this  lofty  vision  to  a  lower 
one,  and  was  transfen*ed  in  spirit  to  that  vision  of  the 
Passion,  and  saw  in  the  spirit  Jesus  hanging  on  the 
cross,  pierced  with  the  nails,  smitten  through  with  the 
lance,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  the  five  wounds,  and 
Him  looking  on  herself  with  a  most  tender  look.  Then 
bursting  into  tears,  and  repenting,  she  begged  pardon  of 
her  sisters,  and  declared  herself  unworthy  of  this  light." 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  and  we  might  have  learned 
this  from  him  who  was  carried  up  into  the  tliird  hea- 
ven, whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  knew 
not,  and  heard  things  which  human  words  could  no 
more  express  than  the  eye  can  hear,  or  the  ear  see. 

And  who  were  these  in  whom  God  showed  forth 
these  wonders  ?  They  were  not  persons  sitting  with 
their  hands  across  all  day  following  the  fancy  or  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  ;  their  vestments  were  not  long 
and  flowing,  nor  their  veils  elegantly  disposed  about 
their  foreheads  ;  their  churches  were  not  magnificent, 
nor  did  beautiful  strains  of  devotional  music  float  from 
the  pealing  organ  through  their  long-drawn  cloisters. 
They  were  simply  little,  quiet  looking  nuns  of  St.  Ben- 
edict ;  the  wimple  which  enveloped  their  head  and 
throat  was  plain  and  coarse,  and  so  was  their  veil ;  and 
even  the  ample  cucuUa  or  long  white  ^  mantle  which 
they  wore  in  choir  was  not  to  sweep  along  the  ground,* 
"  for  they  who  delight  in  this  or  in  beauty  of  apparel 
without  doubt  are  rejected  of  God."'  For  the  winter 
they  had  a  tippet  of  rough  sheep-skin,  and  a  cap  lined 
with  white  lamb's  wool,  for  it  was  very  cold  when  they 

'  Cuculla  alba,  Reg.  ap.  Dugdale  vii.  p.  Ixxix.  18. 
-  Panni  quibus  capita  earum  involvuntur  nigri  erunt  et  grossi, 
V.  Reg.  p.  79.  17.  '  Ibid. 
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rose  in  the  night  and  went  into  the  churcli,  when  the 
wind  blew  across  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  chill 
mist  rose  from  the  waters  of  the  river  which  sur- 
rounded their  little  islands.  Instead  of  being  idle, 
during  all  the  hours  when  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cis- 
tercian rule  the  monks  were  working  in  the  fields,  they 
were  preparing  the  wool  from  their  own  sheep,  baking* 
or  washing,  or  cutting  out  the  clothes  of  the  canons  for 
the  work  of  the  lay-sisters,  or  cooking  for  themselves 
and  the  whole  community.  At  other  times  they  all  sat 
together  in  the  cloister,  some  of  tliom  reading  learned 
books  in  a  learned  language,  for  there  were  literate 
ladies  among  them  ;  but  all,  whether  poring  over 
homely  English  or  majestic  Latin,  sat  in  perfect  silence, 
and  it  was  especially  enjoined  that  there  were  to  be  no 
cross  looks,  but  all  were  to  have  a  cheerful  and  sweet 
countenance  as  became  sisters.  Even  on  the  great 
feast-days,  when  ordinarily  exempt  from  work,  if  the 
poor  lay-sisters  were  over-burdened,  the  nuns  were  to 
quit  their  books,  or  even  their  prayers,  and  to  help 
them.  No  music  was  allowed  in  their  churches,  but 
only  grave  and  simple  chaunts,  like  the  Cistercians, 
except  that  they  could  not  of  course,  as  in  the  Cister- 
cian rule,  forbid  womanish  voices  ;  and  the  chaunts  pro- 
ceeding in  the  stillness  of  the  night  from  so  many 
female  voices  must  have  been  most  sweet  and  beautiful. 
No  great  quantity  of  wax  lights  were  allowed  in  the 
church,  and  altogether  the  same  Cistercian  simplicity 
was  observed  in  all  the  details  of  the  service.  In  one 
instance  only  this  simplicity  was  relaxed  to  condescend 
to  the  lay  sisters  ;  in  a  Cistercian  church,  instead  of 
elaborate  sculpture  and  canopied  niches,  no  image  was 

■  Moniales  de  pistrino,  Reg.  p.  Ixxviii.  16. 
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allowed  but  the  one  crucifix  on  the  altar.  But  if  an 
image  of  the  "  blessed  Virgin  Mary"  were  given  to  the 
convent,  it  might  be  given  to  the  altar  of  the  sisters,  to 
remind  them  of  her  perpetual  virginity,  which  they 
were  to  emulate.  And  even  when  the  canons  and  the 
nuns  made  processions  round  the  cloister,  on  the  great- 
est days  in  the  year,  so  little  was  picturesque  eifect 
aimed  at,  that  curtains  were  hung  round  on  the  columns 
of  the  arches,  lest  the  brethren  and  the  nuns  should 
catch  glimpses  of  each  other  as  the  procession  with 
cross  and  banner  wound  round  the  corners  of  the  choii", 
or  might  be  seen  through  the  interstices  of  the  win- 
dows. Meditation  was  the  soul  of  the  order  ;  the  nuns 
rose  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  like  the  Cister- 
cians, and  when  matins  were  over,  all  who  chose  re- 
mained behind  in  the  church,  or  glided  in  afterwards 
from  the  cloister  ;  and  as  day  dawned,  the  first  light 
of  morning  saw  them  still  upon  their  knees  pouring  out 
their  hearts  before  God,  and  meditating  on  the  adorable 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  or  intei'ceding  for  the  world 
without,  and  for  the  friends  whom  they  had  left  there. 
At  all  times,  day  or  night,  when  they  were  not  at  work 
or  in  the  office,  they  might  go  into  the  church  and 
pray.  Even  those  who  could  not  read  or  join  in  the 
office  could  meditate,  and  though  they  were  set  to  work 
while  the  others  were  reading,  yet  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  church  if  they  would.  ^  If  to  all  this  we 
join  the  austerity  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  that  is,  the  un- 
mitigated rule  of  St.  Benedict,  thei-e  will  be  but  little 
room  left  for  romance  or  sentiment.     Unmurmuring 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  distinction  between  the  nuns 
who  could  not  read  and  the  lay-sisters.  The  rule  calls  these 
nuns  sanctimoniales  laicae,  while  what  we  call  lay-sisters  are 
there  called  sorores  in  opposition  to  the  sanctimoniales. 
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obedience  to  superiors,  whether  the  prioress  or  the  can- 
on, as  spiritual  director,  and  a  pfrfect  resignation  of  the 
will  were  the  necessary  conditions  of  being  a  nun  at  all. 
The  canons  who  had  the  spiritual  care  of  the  nuns, 
were  very  different  from  the  old  Benedictine  or  from 
the  Cistercian  monks  ;  the  monk  was  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  a  learned  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  busi- 
ness was  to  labour  with  his  own  hands  to  get  his  living, 
so  that  he  had  much  more  to  do  with  gardening  and 
digging  than  with  books.  But  the  canon  was  necessa- 
rily a  clerk  and  a  student  ;  Gilbert's  first  canons  were 
taken  from  among  his  scholars,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  Paris.  Canons  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  were  by  no  means  always  repu- 
table personages  :  the  old  reform  of  St.  Chrodegang, 
and  the  regulations  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  died  away, 
and  the  canons  were  in  many  instances  in  a  most  cor- 
rupt state.  The  vehement  remonstrances  of  St.  Peter 
Damian  had  their  effect,  and  the  attention  of  the  su- 
preme pontiffs  were  drawn  to  this  enormous  evil,  so 
that  after  the  second  Lateran  council,  reforms  were 
continually  made  in  the  old  canons,  and  new  congrega- 
tions set  up.  The  institution  of  monks  instead  of  the 
canons  in  several  of  our  cathedrals  was  a  portion  of  this 
movement  ;  and  the  canons  of  St.  Victor  of  Paris  and 
the  Premonsti'ants  were  all  connected  with  it.  The 
second  Lateran  council  ordered  all  canons  to  take  St. 
Augustine's  rule,  and  from  this  time  they  were  called 
Augustinian.  This  rule  consists  of  an  adaptation  of 
St.  Augustine's  109th  letter^  to  the  condition  of  can- 

'  It  is  a  question  whether  this  letter  (the  211th  in  the  Bene- 
dictine edition)  or  the  two  sermons  de  moribus  clericorum,  is 
the  rule  pointed  out  in  the  Lateran  council.  But  the  letter  is 
what  is  probably  meant  by  Gilbert. 
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ons  instead  of  nuns.  This  letter  is  what  is  meant 
when  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  is  mentioned  in  Gil- 
hert's  rule  ;  it  is  however  so  very  general  in  its  regu- 
lations that  canons  Avere  not  necessarily  under  a  disci- 
pline so  severe  as  that  of  monks.  The  chief  regulation 
consisted  in  living  together  and  giving  up  propei'ty  ; 
but  besides  this  in  particular  places  a  stricter  discipline 
was  in  force.  Thus  Gilbert  filled  up  St.  Augustine's 
outline  from  other  sources,  but  principally  from  the 
Cistercian  rule.  They  were  of  the  new  order  of  monks 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  scandalized^  the  ancient 
Benedictines,  Cluniacs  and  canons,  by  wearing  white 
instead  of  the  old  sober  black  of  the  monastic  orders. 
And  in  this  they  were  followers  of  the  Cistercians  and 
Premonstrants  ;  they  were,  like  them,  the  growth  of  the 
age  of  St.  Bernard,  and  had  more  subjective  religion, 
so  to  speak,  than  appeared  on  the  surface  in  the  older 
monasteries.  This  of  course  is  but  a  question  of  de- 
gree, for  the  Christian,  in  every  case,  looks  beyond 
himself  at  Him  who  is  the  object  of  his  faith  ;  but  yet 
it  is  true  that  the  Gilbertines,  like  the  Cistercians,  pre- 
ferred the  "  usefulness  of  wholesome  meditation,"^  to 
beautiful  paintings  and  sculptures.  In  their  habit  they 
had  more  of  the  canon  than  of  the  monk,  though  indeed 
the  white  scapular  for  labour  had  something  monastic 
in  it ;  but  the  tippet  of  rough  sheep-skin  over  the  black 
tunic  looks  like  the  original  aumuce  of  the  canon,  and 
they  wore  a  white  pallium  or  mantle,  lined  with  lamb's 
wool,  instead  of  the  monk's  cuculla.  At  mass  and  on 
feast  days,  they  laid  aside  the  coarse  mantle,  and  wore 
a  white  cope  of  linen,  like  the  cuculla  of  the  monk,  ex- 

1  Vid.  Orderic  Vit.  lib.  iii.  p.  711. 
^  Reg.  p.  1.  15. 
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cept  that  it  had  no  sleeves  ;  in  this  cope  they  were 
buried,  for  it  was  the  proper  habit  of  canons.  In  the 
relations  between  the  canons  and  the  nuns,  Gilbert  had 
an  eye  to  his  old  office  in  Alexander  of  Lincoln's  court. 
As  it  was  the  theory  that  all  the  priest's  power  in 
hearing  confessions  emanated  from  the  Bishop,  so  the 
prior  of  Senipringham,  as  master  of  the  whole  order, 
gave  license  to  hear  confessions  ;^  and  as  the  diocese 
had  a  penitentiary,  so  there  was  a  sacerdos  confessionis, 
who  confessed  the  nuns  generally.  Besides  this,  the 
intention  was,  that  every  convent  of  nuns  should  have 
at  least  seven  canons  attached  to  it,  who  said  mass  and 
had  the  ordinary  spiritual  direction  of  the  nuns,  under 
the  authority  of  the  prior. '^  The  whole  of  these  regula- 
tions were  so  managed,  that  the  canons  and  the  nuns 
never  saw  each  other,  except  when  a  nun  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  the  priest  entered  to  administer  ex- 
treme unction,  and  to  commend  her  soul  into  the  hands 
of  God.  The  nuns  were  unseen  when  they  made  their 
confessions,  or  received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  for  which 
purposes  a  grating  was  constructed.  The  time  of  death 
alone  brought  the  canons  and  nuns  together.  There 
were  two  separate  churches,  and  across  that  of  the  nuns 
was  built  a  screen  ;  when  a  choir-sister  died,  her  body, 
dressed  in  her  habit,  was  laid  before  the  altar,  so  that 
the  canons  might  come  and  chaunt  the  service  for  the 

»  Priores  ordinis  nostri  de  licentia  magistri  gencralcm  habent 
auctoritatem  omnium  canonicorum  confessiones  audicndi,  Reg. 
p.  xxxii.  5. 

-  This  does  not  appear  so  much  from  the  Gilbertine  rule  it- 
self, as  from  the  confirmation  of  the  rule  by  Innocent  III.  Ad- 
jacimus  ut  unicuique  domui  vestri  ordinis  sanctimonialium  can- 
onici  prseponantur  quibus  animarum  cura,  pro  dispositione  prioris 
imminet. 
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dead  about  lier.^  The  whole  convent  in  procession, 
accompanied  any  one  of  its  mfembers  to  the  grave, 
whether  canon  or  nun,  lay-brother  or  sister. 

We  have  now  got  the  whole  of  Gilbert's  institute 
complete,  as  far  as  regards  each  individual  convent, 
but  there  is  another  and  most  important  portion,  and 
that  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monasteries  among 
themselves.  In  this  respect,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  tlie  rule  was  defective.  Gilbert  was  at  great 
disadvantage  ;  when  the  Cistercians  refused  to  take 
the  institute  into  their  hands,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
struct for  himself  a  complicated  system  out  of  the 
rules  of  various  monastic  orders.  The  Cistercians 
again  were  said  to  have  two  houses  in  every  one  of 
their  monasteries,  one  of  monks,  the  other  of  lay -bre- 
thren ;  Gilbert  had  four,  one  of  canons,  another  of 
nuns,  a  third  of  lay -brethren,  and  a  fourth  of  lay-sis- 
ters. Part  of  these  rules  he  gathered  from  the  Cis- 
tercians, and  part  seems  to  come  from  the  Premon- 
strants,  who  had  just  been  established  in  England.^ 
The  result  of  the  whole  is  an  intricate  system,  which 
leaves  a  feeling  of  indistinctness  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  order  is  evi- 
dently the  management  of  the  lay-brethren.  In  the 
Cistercian  order,    the  monks   worked  so  much  them- 

'  P.  91.  1 — There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  way  in  which 
these  churches  are  mentioned,  but  the  church  of  the  nuns  is  dis- 
tinctly named,  Reg.  p.  1.  17.  and  that  of  the  canons,  xlix.  14. 
It  would  seem  that  the  church  of  Sempringham  had  been  turned 
into  a  conventual  church,  while  that  of  Tirington  remained  a 
parish  church.  At  least  the  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  the  possessions  of  the  order,  in  Innocent's  confirmation. 

-  The  Circatores  of  the  Gilbertines  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  order  of  the  Premonstrants,  the  provinces  of  which  were 
called  Circariae. 
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selves,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  the  lay-brethren  had 
comparatively  a  light  office.  But  the  Gilbertine  ca- 
nons were  few,  and  were  students,  so  that  the  brethren 
had  nearly  the  whole  work  to  perform  for  all  four  com- 
munities. Besides  which  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  canons  were  an  after-thought,  and  an  unex- 
pected addition  to  the  labour  of  the  brethren.  In  a 
future  chapter,  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  a  most 
serious  evil  ;  the  practical  working  of  the  whole  will 
then  come  before  us,  and  the  reader  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  defects  of  this  portion  of  the  institute. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Gilbert  and  St.  Thomas. 

When  in  the  year  1150,  Gilbert  founded  so  many 
houses  of  his  order,  he  might  ftiirly  have  considered 
himself  as  an  old  soldier,  who  had  won  a  title  to  rest. 
He  was  then  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old  ; 
but  he  had  yet  many  years  of  life  to  go  through,  and 
they  were  to  be  the  least  peaceful  of  all.  He  had 
hitherto  remained  in  quiet  at  Sempringham,  but  now 
another  hand  was  to  bind  him  and  lead  him  in  his  old 
old  age  whither  it  would.  From  the  first  time  that  he 
set  sail  on  the  cliannel,  and  touched  the  shores  of 
France,  he  was  to  have  trouble  and  vexation,  and 
tedious  journeys  to  and  fro.  He  was  at  peace  when  he 
was  the  parish  priest  of  Sempringham,  with  only  seven 
holy  virgins  to  rule,  all  of  whom  he  had  known  from 
their  childhood.  But  now  the  Pope  had  made  him  the 
head  of  his  order  ;  lie  was  now  a  great  man,  and  had 
pro})erty  under  his  controul,  houses  and  churclics.  mea- 
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(lows  and  corn-fields,  islands  and  fisheries.  He  found 
to  his  cost  that  property  involved  care  ;  he  was  now  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  mere  man  of  business.  He 
had  to  be  on  horseback,  and  to  ride  about  from  con- 
vent to  convent,  attended  by  liis  chaplains  and  a 
lay -brother.  Nay,  he  found  what  was  worse  than  all, 
that  possessions  involved  law-suits  ;  he  had  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  the  palaces  of  bishops,  and  come 
into  the  courts  of  chancellors  and  high  j  usticiars.  And 
when  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  to  and  fro,  he  had  to 
sail  across  the  seas,  to  have  his  cause  decided.  He  had 
often  to  bear  cold  looks  and  sneers  of  contempt,  nay,  in 
defending  the  rights  of  his  church,  he  was  ill-treated  by 
some  powerful  t}Tant,  and  even  beaten.  He  was  now 
in  a  good  school  for  humility,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  hu- 
miliation which  God  had  sent  him  to  make  him  like  his 
Lord.  "Wliat  these  law-suits  were  about,  the  scanty 
notice  of  his  biographer  does  not  tell  us,  but  there 
was  another  anxiety  upon  him  which  we  can  easily 
imagine  for  ourselves,  and  that  was  the  care  of  so  many 
churches,  and  so  many  souls.  What  he  had  begun  in 
simple  faith  as  a  part  of  the  government  of  his  parish, 
had  now  grown  into  an  order,  and  before  he  died,  nine 
houses  of  nuns  and  canons  together,  and  four  of  canons 
alone,  had  been  founded,  so  that  he  had  under  his 
direction  fifteen  hundred  nuns,  and  seven  hundred  can- 
ons. In  the  rule  of  this  large  body  he  had  to  pre- 
serve his  soul  from  partiality  to  particular  persons  or 
places,  lest  it  should  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  at- 
tention due  to  the  whole.  In  order  to  keep  his  mind 
fixed  upon  God  alone,  he  lived  a  life  of  greater 
austerity  than  seemed  possible  for  his  now  aged  body. 
He  followed  the  usual  exercises  of  the  convent,  and 
was  therefore  always  in  the  refectory  with  the  canons, 
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but  his  meals  were  so  slender  as  to  be  a  continued  mor- 
tification. By  his  side  he  ever  had  a  platteri,  wliich  he 
called  the  Lord's  dish,  and  into  this  he  threw  the 
greater  part  of  what  Avas  set  before  hira,  that  it  might 
be  given  to  the  poor.  At  night,  when  compline  was 
over,  and  the  whole  convent  at  rest,  he  remained  in 
prayer,  interceding  for  all  his  brethren  and  sisters, 
for  prelates  and  kings,  for  the  dead,  and  for  the  living. 
All  night  long  he  continued  sitting  on  his  bed,  without 
laying  his  head  on  a  pillow,  and  in  this  posture  he 
slept,  his  head  resting  on  his  chest.  God  so  rewarded 
his  servant,  that  whatever  he  did,  his  soul  was  ever 
fixed  on  God  in  prayer  ;  to  assist  himself  he  made  a  sort 
of  rosaiy  of  his  fingers,  reciting  some  prayer  on  each  of 
the  joints.  He  loved  the  sweet  voice  of  the  church 
in  her  chaunts,  and  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  when  he 
was  singing  hymns  and  canticles  in  the  choir.  ^  But 
his  tears  were  not  always  those  of  devotion  and  joy, 
he  wept  Avith  those  who  wept,  and  especially  bemoaned 
with  tears  over  the  impenitent,  who  would  not  weep 
for  themselves.  In  the  direction  of  so  many  souls  he 
met  with  many  forms  of  the  tempter's  wiles,  and  many 
sins  ;  and  in  the  difficult  management  of  such  cases, 
he  tempered  severity  with  kindness.  "  We  have  seen 
him,"  says  his  disciple,  "  when  any  one  had  sinned 
even  to  deserve  excommunication,  and  then  repented, 
at  first  appear  hard-hearted,  and  almost  inexorable, 
in  order  to  try  the  contrition  of  the  penitent  ;  but, 
when  he  saw  that  the  penitence  was  true  and  sincere, 
he  shed  tears  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  called  together 
his  friends  and  brethren,  and  made  all  rejoice  with  him 
over  the  once  lost  sheep.     Thus  afflicting  himself,  and 


'  Sauve  sonantis  vocibus  ecclesise  illectus.  Vita  St.  Gilb.  p.  16. 
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suffering  with  the  afflicted,  he  followed  Jesus  with  his 
cross."  ^  For  some  time  he  would  not  formally  enter 
his  own  order  ;  he  probably  wished  to  be  more  able  to 
give  up  his  charge  before  he  died,  but  at  last  he  was 
persuaded  to  do  so,  lest  the  royal  authority  should  take 
occasion  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  make  of  Sem- 
pringham  a  sort  of  conmiendatory  priory.  He  there- 
fore at  Bullington  priory  received  the  habit  at  the 
hands  of  Roger,  prior  of  Malton,  one  of  his  original 
canons,  whom  he  made  in  every  thing  his  chief  ad- 
viser. 

He  continued  in  this  mode  of  life  till  the  year  1164, 
when  it  might  seem  that  his  life  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close  ;  he  had  outlived  all  the  saints  of  his  day,  St. 
Norbert  and  St.  Malachi  had  long  been  at  rest,  and 
now  St.  Bernard  was  gone  too,  and  Pope  Eugenius. 
He  had  seen  the  last  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  had 
lived  through  the  days  of  the  Red  King,  and  of  Henry, 
and  in  the  troublous  times  of  Stephen,  he  had  dwelt  at 
peace,  and  had  peacefully  founded  his  monasteries,  and 
ruled  his  nuns  ;  and  now  a  new  king  was  on  the 
throne,  powerful  as  the  Conqueror,  passionate  as  his 
successor,  and  withal  wily  and  clever  as  Henry  Beau- 
clerc.  Gilbert  had  in  his  youth  seen  St.  Anselm's 
struggle  with  the  secular  power,  and  now  a  more 
deadly  battle  was  awaiting  the  church,  in  which  he  too 
was  to  take  his  share.  ^  The  battle  had  begun,  and 
the  church  had  gained  her  point  in  Stephen's  time  ; 
Henry  Murdach  had  been  made  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  king's  teeth,  and  the  liberty  of  election  vindicated. 
Gervase,  Stephen's  son,  had  been  degraded  from  the 

>  Ibid. 
-  John  of  Hexham,  in  ann.  1 154. 
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abbacy  of  Westminster,  the  revenues  of  which  lie  had 
wasted  ;  and  Theobald,  after  vindicating  an  archbish- 
op's right  to  cross  the  channel  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Holy  See,  had  returned  in  triumph, 
having  laid  the  royal  domain  under  an  interdict  ; 
finally  in  1151,  a  council,  held  in  London,  had  asserted 
the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  against  the 
pleas  of  the  barons.  But  Henry  Plantagenet  was  a 
very  diiferent  man  from  Stephen,  who  was  only  a 
chivalrous  asserter  of  a  disputed  crown  ;  he  was  a  re- 
former, and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  must  needs  square 
■\vith  his  reforms  ;  they  must  not  come  in  the  way  of 
circuits  and  justices  in  eyre,  and  the  king's  lieges  must 
not  be  excommunicated  without  his  leave,  though  they 
have  transgressed  ecclesiastical  law,  and  parish  churches 
must  be  given  away  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  my  lord  the  king  ;  and  to  clench  the  whole, 
England  must  be  separated  from  the  head  of  the  church, 
for  no  appeals  to  Rome  must  interfere  with  the  king's 
justice. 

Henry  knew  not  what  he  had  done,  when  he  called 
Thomas  his  chancellor,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  is  my 
will  that  thou  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Nay, 
the  noble-minded  chancellor  knew  not  the  meaning 
of  his  own  words,  when  he  pointed  to  his  gay  dress 
and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Truly  a  religious  man  and  a 
holy  thou  wouldst  place  in  this  holy  seat,  over  so  holy 
and  famous  a  convent  of  monks  ;  know  well,  that 
if  by  God's  will  it  should  be  so,  thou  wilt  very  soon 
turn  thy  soul  away  from  me,  and  the  good-will  which 
there  is  now  between  us  will  be  turned  into  the  most 
savage  hatred.  I  know  well  that  thou  wouldst  make 
exactions,  yea,  that  thou  dost  now  dare  much  in  church 
matters,    which   I   could   not   bear."     It  was   a  good 
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Stroke  of  policy  in  Henry  ;  the  Pope  wished  it,  and  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy  wished  it ;  it  would  cement  so 
firmly  the  good  feeling  between  church  and  state. 
But  Thomas  knew  Henry  better  ;  and  he  knew  too 
what  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  do  if  he 
would.  However  Henry  had  his  will,  and  to  the  joy 
of  all  but  himself,  Thomas  was  consecrated  archbishop. 
But  a  very  few  years  after,  the  scene  was  much 
changed  ;  the  king's  famous  constitutions,  his  scheme  of 
church  reform,  had  been  brought  forward.  Thomas 
opposed  it,  for  he  saw  through  the  meaning  of  them. 
He  was  deserted  by  the  bishops  ;  some  could  not, 
others  would  not  see  :  they  saw  that  Henry's  eyes 
looked  fiery,  and  they  gave  up  the  church's  liberty. 
Thomas  yielded  for  a  moment ;  he  received  the  con- 
stitutions, but  asked  for  more  time  to  consider  them 
before  he  put  his  seal  to  them.  The  seal  was  never 
put  ;  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  in  general,  the  smaller 
abbeys,  and  sisterhoods  of  nuns,  and  the  parish  priests, 
as  a  body,  all  felt  a  strong  and  almost  instinctive  sym- 
pathy all  through  the  contest,  with  the  archbishop, 
and  now  his  momentary  weakness  fiUed  the  hearts  of 
those  about  him  with  di*ead.  As  they  were  going 
home  from  the  council,  his  attendants  whispered  among 
each  other  sad  words  about  the  fortunes  of  the  church, 
and  one,  the  cross-bearer,  who  rode  before  him,  mur- 
mured something  about  a  victory  won  over  the  gen- 
eral, and  now  it  was  useless  for  others  to  fight.  The 
archbishop  heard  his  words  and  said,  "  Why  sayest  thou 
this,  my  son  ;"  when  the  cross-bearer  spoke  his  mind 
openly,  then  that  noble  heart  was  well  nigh  broken,  and 
he  sighed  deeply,  for  he  saw  his  error.  "  No  wonder," 
he  thought  ;  "  the  church  may  well  become  a  servant 
tlu-ough  my  means.     I  came  to  rule  her,  not  from  the 
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school  of  Christ,  not  from  the  cloister,  but  from  the 
king's  court,  a  courtier  proud  and  vain.  I,  the  leader 
of  buffoons,  the  master  of  hounds,  the  nurturer  of 
hawks.  I,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  so  many  souls."  Then 
tears  in  abundance  broke  forth,  and  he  sobbed  aloud. 
However  the  battle  was  not  yet  lost,  and  so  the  king 
felt,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  archbishop  had 
repented.  Henry's  temper  was  none  of  the  best,  and 
much  less  would  have  been  enough  to  try  it.  That  his 
chancellor,  the  man  of  his  creation,  the  warlike  arch- 
deacon, who  loved  the  noise  of  battle  so  well,  that  he 
gratuitously  plunged  into  it,  the  gay  courtier  in  the 
ermine  cloak,  the  acute  diplomatist,  learned  in  the  law, 
that  he  should  turn  against  him  and  set  up  for  a  saint  ! 
It  was  too  much,  and  he  vowed  vengeance.  It  was  his 
own  fault ;  he  did  not  know  what  a  heart  beat  under 
that  ermine  cloak,  what  a  hatred  of  impurity  and  an 
unsullied  chastity  were  there,  even  in  its  most  worldly 
times.  There  was  stuff  to  make  a  martyr  of  in  that 
noble  heart,  now  that  God's  grace  had  touched  it,  and 
Thomas  listened  like  a  little  child  to  his  own  cross- 
bearer,  to  John  of  Salisbury,  or  any  friend  who  re- 
proved him.  But  whoever  was  to  blame,  it  was  now 
too  late,  and  the  archbishop  must  be  got  rid  of.  In 
1164,  articles  of  impeachment  were  framed  against 
him,  grounded  on  his  conduct  as  chancellor  ;  this  was 
coming  near  the  question  at  issue,  whether  an  eccle- 
siastic was  amenable  to  a  civil  tribunal.  The  bishops 
deserted  him  ;  one  or  two  secretly  assisted  him,  among 
whom,  it  must  be  said,  was  Henry  of  Winchester, 
who,  from  an  instinctive  liking  for  what  was  great,  or 
because  his  visit  to  Cluny  had  improved  him,  took  his 
part.  As  a  body  however,  the  bishops  left  him  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  king. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  court  are  obscure,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  first  days  of  the  trial,  heavy  and  ru- 
inous fines  were  imposed  on  the  archbishop  ;  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  bishops  apparently  encouraged  the  king, 
and  it  was  intimated  to  Thomas,  that  on  the  last  day 
he  should  have  to  defend  himself  on  a  criminal  charge 
of  perjury  and  treason.  From  Thomas's  indignant 
words  to  the  bishops,  it  seems  that  he  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  civil  and  a  criminal  action,  and  refused 
to  be  amenable  to  the  royal  tribunal  in  the  latter  case. 
The  former  accusations  respected  his  conduct  when 
chancellor  ;  this  one  called  him  in  question  for  what 
he  had  done  as  archbishop.  Frightful  rumours  were 
afloat  that  the  archbishop  was  to  be  murdered  in  the 
court.  At  this  terrible  time,  when  all  shrunk  from  his 
side,  one  unknown  monk,  the  representative  of  many  a 
poor  brother  and  sister  who  were  praying  for  him,  bade 
him  the  next  day  celebrate  a  mass  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  first  martyr,  Stephen,  and  so  he  should  escape 
his  enemies.  Thomas  trembled,  after  having  so  lately 
lived  a  secular  life,  he  thought  himself  unfit  to  wear  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  ;  yet  not  for  one  moment  did  his 
heart  slirink  from  what  he  had  to  do.^  The  next  day, 
tliough  it  was  no  holy-day,  in  full  pontificals,  with  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  pallium  round  his  neck,  he 
celebrated  the  mass  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen.  Some  of 
the  king's  attendants  who  were  in  the  church,  won- 
dered what  it  meant,  but  they  wondered  still  more 
when,  fresh  from  the  sacrifice  in  which  he  had  offered 
up  himself  with  the  immaculate  Lamb,  he  took  the 

'  Et  adhuc  ponjicio  ex  his  quae  dicitis  vos  non  solum  in  civili 
sed  in  criminali  causa,  in  foro  sceculari,  judicare  me  paratos. 
Quadril.  i.  29. 
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cross  from  the  hand  of  his  attendant,  and  in  the  sacred 
vestments  lie  made  his  way  towards  the  king's  court. 
All  shrunk  back  before  him.  The  bishops  stood 
aghast  ;  it  was  a  proclamation  of  open  war  ;  it  stripped 
the  question  of  all  legal  form,  and  made  it  start  up  in 
all  its  naked  awfulness  ;  the  archbishop  must  die,  or 
the  constitutions  be  accepted.  By  God's  grace  neither 
happened.  The  king  and  the  barons  did  not  await 
him  ;  it  was  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue  a  little 
too  soon,  and  they  retired  to  an  inner  room.  It  was  a 
pale  and  trembling  troop  which  they  left  behind,  the 
bishops  of  Elngland  cowering  around  the  majestic  figure 
of  the  archbishop.  Quietly  he  sat,  with  a  young  clerk, 
his  attendant  at  his  feet  ;  and  when  some  of  the 
officials  from  the  king's  chamber  came  down  and  glared 
fiercely  on  him,  he  only  bent  his  head,  and  spoke 
words  of  comfort  to  the  poor  youth.  At  length  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  that  the  archbishop  was  a  traitor 
and  a  perjured  man.  Then  in  came  Robert,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, with  a  troop  of  barons,  and  bade  him  come  to  the 
king,  to  answer  the  impeachment,  or  hear  his  sentence 
at  once.  Sentence  !  said  the  archbishop,  and  with  the 
cross  still  in  his  hand,  he  rose  u})  and  continued,  "  Nay, 
Lord  earl,  my  son,  hear  thou  first  ;"  and  lie  refused 
this  impeachment  before  a  civil  tribunal,  and  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope.  His  last  words  were,  "  And  thus, 
by  authority  of  the  church  and  the  apostolic  see,  I  go 
hence."  Then  he  quietly  walked  down  the  hall,  and 
the  nobles  and  courtiers  followed  him  all  the  way  with 
outcries  and  abuse,  but  none  durst  stop  an  archbisho]) 
so  habited,  and  with  such  a  weapon.  The  door  was 
locked,  the  keys  were  hanging  against  the  wall,  and 
one  of  the  archbishop's  attendants  took  them  down, 
and  trying  one  after  another,  he  found  the  right  one, 
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and  the  archbishop  passed  forth  from  the  hall  from 
which  he  never  thought  to  have  come  alive. 

During  this  contest,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  momentous  struggle,  it  was  evident  who  were  on 
the  archbishop's  side,  and  who  were  against  him.  All 
in  authority  shrunk  from  him  ;^  but  while  the  bishops 
were  afraid  to  support  liim,the  clerks,  who  attended  them, 
openly  expressed  their  sympathy  ;  thus,  when  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  was  withdrawing  from  the  court  for 
fear  of  what  was  coming,  he  met  two  of  his  clerks  and 
bade  them  follow  him.  But  one  of  them,  master  Robert, 
said  :  "  I  will  not  go  from  hence  till  I  have  seen  what 
God's  will  comes  of  these  matters  ;  if  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury fight  for  God  and  for  His  justice  even  unto 
blood,  he  cannot  end  his  life  more  nobly."  And,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  this  held  good  with  the  monastic 
orders  ;  the  heads  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  England 
shrunk  from  the  storm  when  Henry  threatened  to  drive 
every  white  monk  out  of  his  realm,  if  they  continued 
to  shelter  the  archbishop  ;  but  the  abbot  of  Circum- 
panum^  was  not  afraid  of  Henry's  anger,  and  entering 
into  his  very  presence,  delivered  a  message  from  the 
archbishop  ;  and  many  a  poor  English  monk  ventured 
his  white  habit  among  Henry's  armed  retainers  for  the 
same  purpose,  till  the  barons  advised  the  king  to  ex- 
tirpate the  order,  and  Henry  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint 


'  Reliqui  vero  fere  omnes  in  inferioribus  gradibus  constituti 
personam  vestram  sincerae  charitatis  brachiis  amplexantur  altls 
sed  in  silentio  suspiriis  implorantes  ut  Sponsus  Ecclesia  ad  glo- 
rium  sui  nominis  felici  vota  vestra  secundet  eventu. — St.  Thomas 
Ep.  i.  85.  ap.  Lup.  op.  Tom.  x.  p.  110. 

-  Ep.  ii.  84.  There  may  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  of  this 
Abbey,  which  can  no  where  be  found,  but  the  fact  is  certain. 
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to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux.^  But  it  was  not  only  the  Cis- 
tercian authorities,  but  those  of  the  Carthusians  and  of 
the  order  of  Grandmont,  that  Henry  duped.*  Tliere 
was,  however,  an  order  which  steadily,  and  from  the 
first,  took  part  with  the  archbishop,  and  that  was  the 
Gilbertine.  When,  after  the  council  of  Northampton, 
Thomas  determined  to  fly  from  England,  and  rose  at 
night  from  his  bed  in  the  church  of  the  Cluniac  con- 
vent of  St.  Andrew,  we  find  a  poor  brother  of  the  order 
of  Sempringham  at  his  side,  to  guide  him  through  the 
wild  swamps  of  the  country,  to  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
From  thence,  he  went  down  the  river  for  the  space  of 
forty  miles,  and  the  little  boat  threaded  its  way  among 
the  watery  wastes  and  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  till  they 
landed  on  a  lonely  spot,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
water,  a  hermitage  belonging  to  the  order  of  Sem- 
pringham.' Here  he  remained  in  security  for  three 
days,  for  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  meeting  his 
lordship  of  Canterbury  in  that  dreary  place.  But  he 
was  glad  of  this  solitary  island  with  its  little  chapel  in 
the  wilderness,  for  he  here  recruited  his  wasted  strength 
before  he  crossed  the  sea.  He  lived  on  the  coarse  food  of 
the  monks,  and  when  the  brother  who  was  attending  on 
him  saw  him  sitting  alone  at  a  table,  eating  vegetables, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room  to  hide  them. 


'  Ep.  xxxiv.  b.  2.  V.  also  Ep.  i.  92. 

2  Ep.  V.  12.  where  Mr.  Froude,  apparently  by  reading  ad- 
implerent  for  Jidirapleret,  has  given  a  turn  to  the  sentence  still 
more  unfavourable  to  the  monastic  orders. 

*  This  is  probably  "pastura  cum  mansura,  Johannis  quon- 
dam heremitsB  in  marisco  de  Holland,"  mentioned  in  the  con- 
firmation of  the  possessions  of  the  order  by  Innocent  III.  no- 
ticed above.  The  place  is  still  shown  not  far  from  Tattcrshall 
and  Coningsby. 
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His  next  stage  was  again  a  dependency  of  Sempring- 
ham  called  Haverolot  ;^  after  this  he  came  out  of  the 
intricate  wilderness  of  fens,  the  little  out-of-the-way 
world  of  the  Gilbertines,  into  the  civilized  path  of  the 
great  world  which  lay  beyond,  and  he  durst  not  any 
longer  travel  by  day.  He  lay  hid  at  Estray,  a  manor 
belonging  to  St.  Trinity  of  Canterbury,  till  All  Souls' 
day,  when  a  vessel  was  provided  to  take  him  over  to 
France. 

Here,  in  an  obscure  cove  on  the  coast,  was  put 
ashore  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  still  he  was 
not  out  of  danger,  for  when  he  was  chancellor  he 
had  opposed  the  wicked  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Bou- 
logne with  an  abbess,  and  the  earl  would  certainly 
liave  given  him  up  to  Henry.  So  he  put  on  the 
white  habit  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  the  rough  monk- 
ish cloak  upon  his  shoulders,  and  calling  himself  bro- 
ther Christian,  trudged  on  foot  through  the  mire  and 
the  rain.  He  was  indeed  very  little  like  himself  in 
such  a  guise  as  this,  but  he  could  not  hide  himself, 
and  two  or  three  times  he  was  all  but  discovered.  Two 
men  were  seen  hawking  as  the  party  passed  along  the 
road,  and  for  a  moment  Thomas  forgot  his  troubles  to 
fix  his  eyes  upon  a  beautiful  hawk  on  the  sportsman's 
wrist.  Ha  !  said  one  of  the  men,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
have  here  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Fool,  said 
his  fellow,  what  need  has  the  archbishop  to  walk  in 

'  A  place  called  St.  Botolph's,  is  mentioned  on  the  way  be- 
tween the  hermitage  and  Haverolot ;  it  appears  likely  that  this 
is  the  villa  qua?  dicitur  Sanclus  Botulfus,  named  in  the  confirma- 
tion ;  perhaps  Haverolot  may  be  the  house  of  the  order  said  to 
be  there.  Camden  mentions  a  place  called  Botolfstoune,  near 
Boston,  and  the  order  had  lands  at  Tilney,  near  the  same  place. 
Haverolot  was  therefore  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston. 
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such  gear  as  this  ?  lie  luul  not  gone  far  before  his 
strength  failed  him  and  he  sunk  down,  declaring  that 
he  could  go  no  further,  and  that  they  must  carry  hira 
or  get  him  a  horse  ;  so  they  went  and  bought  him  a 
horse  for  a  few  shillings,  with  a  straw  bridle  into  the 
bargain.  As  he  rode  on,  equipped  in  this  sorry  way,  some 
armed  men  came  up  and  asked  him  if  he  were  the  arch- 
bisliop  of  Canterbury.  What !  is  it  the  wont  of  Can- 
terbury to  ride  in  such  trappings  as  these  ?  was  his 
answer,  and  the  argument  was  conclusive,  for  they 
looked  at  the  figure  besmirched  with  mud  on  the  sorry 
steed,  and  thought  it  could  not  be  he,  who  when  chan- 
cellor, rode  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  knights.  In 
this  guise,  about  evening,  he  came  into  Gravelines,  and 
went  to  a  poor  inn  to  rest  for  the  night.  But  mine 
host  looked  at  brother  Christian  and  bethought  himself 
he  had  seldom  seen  so  majestic  a  Cistercian  before,  and 
when  he  looked  again,  he  thought  that  that  ample  fore- 
head, and  long  melancholy  face,  and  those  delicate 
hands,  could  only  belong  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  so  he  told  the  peasant  girl  who  waited  on 
the  guest.  And  the  poor  maiden  brought  him  nuts, 
and  cheese,  and  all  she  could,  to  do  him  honour  ;  the 
host  too  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  attempts  to  disguise  the  truth,  he  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge who  he  was.  A  few  days  after,  he  was 
riding  in  a  very  different  accoutrement  from  that  in 
which  he  entered  Gravelines  ;  when  once  he  got  into 
the  territories  of  the  king  of  France,  he  was  again  r(>- 
ceived  as  became  an  archbishop,  and  rode  into  St.  Ber- 
lin attended  by  a  train  of  the  gallant  chivalry  of  Franc(% 
and  Louis  received  him  Avith  open  arms. 

Meanwhile,  Pope  Alexander  and  the  cardinals  were 
sadly  perplexed  ;  they  had  already  the  emperor  and  an 
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antipope  to  deal  with,  and  that  was  quite  enough  without 
qujuTclling  with  Henry  to  boot.  Besides  which,  English 
gold  and  promises  had  done  its  work  even  in  the  sacred 
college  ;  and  prudent  men  began  to  think  that  these 
were  not  times  to  enforce  antiquated  pretensions  ;  the 
archbishop  was  a  chivalrous  and  high-minded  man,  but 
chimerical  schemes  must  not  for  all  that  trouble  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  But  all  these,  the  usual  excuses 
of  cold  hearted  men,  disappeared  when  at  Soissons  the 
archbishop  met  the  Pope  and  with  simple  earnestness 
laid  before  him  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon.  Alex- 
ander saw  at  once  what  was  the  question  at  issue,  and 
none  of  the  cardinals  durst  propose  that  these  new  royal 
customs  should  be  introduced.  But  all  became  breath- 
less with  surprise  when  Thomas  took  the  ring  from  his 
finger  with  which  he  had  been  married  to  his  church, 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  Holiness.  No  wonder, 
he  said,  things  had  gone  wrong  with  him  ;  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Canterbiu-y,  not  by  the  will  of 
God,  but  by  the  will  of  the  king  ;  and  now  the  church 
of  Christ  was  suffering  for  his  sins.  He  would  not  re- 
sign to  the  king,  for  that  would  have  been  a  betrayal 
of  the  cause  of  the  church,  but,  "  into  thy  hands,  father, 
I  resign  the  archbishopi'ic  of  Canterbury."  At  these 
words  of  a  noble-minded  man,  daily  advancing  in  self- 
knowledge  and  humility,  many  shed  tears  ;  but  then 
in  came  the  prudent  men,  and  they  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity was  a  good  one ;  it  was  the  very  thing  which  was 
wanted  to  make  things  smooth  ;  it  would  restore  the 
proper  harmony  betAveen  church  and  state.  But  this 
was  a  doctrine  too  ungenerous  and  cowardly  for  the 
Holy  See  to  adopt ;  and  Alexander  restored  the  ring 
to  Thomas,  and  refused  to  accept  his  resignation.  And 
then  he  said.  Up  to  this  time  thou  hast  abounded  in 
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the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  now,  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  learn  how  to  be  the  comforter  of  the  poor,  thou 
must  take  religious  poverty  for  thy  mother,  and  learn  of 
her.  I  commend  thee,  therefore,  to  the  poor  ones  of 
Christ ;  I  mean  to  this  man,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  abbot 
of  Pontigny,  who  was  present.  And  so  Thomas  went  to 
the  holy  abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  the  broad  and  rich  vale, 
through  which  flow  the  clear  waters  of  the  Serain  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Yonne  ;  and  here,  with  the  good 
Cistercian  monks,  he  remained  in  peace.  He  now,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  could  sit  in  solitude 
and  silence  and  look  upon  himself ;  he  would  read  and 
meditate  on  the  mighty  mysteries  of  theology,  and  study 
the  Holy  vScriptures,  which  he  used  to  look  upon  with 
an  awful  wonder  when  he  read  them  with  master  Her- 
bert of  Lombardy,  and  used  to  sigh  that  he  had  no 
more  leisure.  He  had  leisure  enough  now  ;  and  in  a 
course  of  long  and  bitter  years,  he  was  training  up  to 
be  a  martyr. 

Scarcely  had  Thomas  reached  Pontigny,  when  a 
persecution  commenced  against  his  friends  in  England. 
Gilbert  has  his  cross  too,  and  we  will  come  to  him  in 
time  ;  but  who  are  all  these  that  crowd  around  the 
gates  of  Pontigny  ?  Cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  are 
evidently  plapng  sad  havoc  among  them.  Alas  !  tliey 
are  the  friends  of  Thomas,  all  who  have  lifted  up  a 
voice  or  a  finger  for  him,  whom  now  Henry  in  his  rage 
has  expelled  from  their  homes  and  made  them  swear 
to  go  across  the  sea  to  Pontigny,  to  show  the  Arch- 
bishop what  sufferings  are  endured  because  he  is  obsti- 
nate. Henry  sought  out  all  the  kinsfolk  of  Thomas, 
all  whom  he  loved  best,  and  all  in  any  way  connected 
with  him,  and  bound  them  by  this  terrible  oath  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  Abbey-gates.     Delicate  female 
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with  infants  in  their  arms  fainted  by  the  way  in  Flan- 
ders, and  could  not  come,  for  it  was  midwinter  ;  but 
Thomas  heard  of  them  all  from  those  who  could  reach 
him,  and  they  were  all  names  which  he  had  known 
familiai-ly.     This  was  the  greatest  cross  of  aU  ;  it  was 
in  its  measure  like  the  pain  of  our  blessed  Lord  when 
he  from  the  cross  saw  His  mother  suffering  with  Him. 
All  this  might  be  spared  if  Thomas  would  but  say  a 
little  word,  if  he  would  but  quit  a  high-souled  dream, 
and  be  like  other  bishops.     Then  all  these  could  go 
back  to  their  pleasant  homes,  to  dear  England,  and  be 
happy  again.     But  Thomas  did  not  shrink  for  a  mo- 
ment ;    this  would  be  coming  down  from  the  cross 
where  he  was  hanging  with  his  Lord,  and  giving  up 
the  bride  of  Christ,  not  to  the  beloved  disciple,  but  to 
the  Roman  governor.      He  wrote  to  the  kings  and 
nobles  on  the  continent  who  favoured  his  cause,  and 
the  poor  exiles  were  distributed  among  them.     But 
there  were  still  troubles  in  England  which  the  Arch- 
bishop could  not  heal  ;  and  Gilbert  had  his  full  share 
in  these.     He  seems  to  have  understood  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  interests  which  were  at  stake,  better 
than  any  one  of  those  who  were  not  his  immediate 
friends.      Who  indeed  miderstood   him  thoroughly  ? 
Not  certainly  that  bold  cross  beai'er  who  amused  his 
indulgent  master  by  asking  him  how  his  robe  behind 
came  to  be  so  puffed  out,  and  knew  not  that  under  his 
pontifical  vestments  he  wore  a  sliirt  of  hair  ;  and  who 
was  disposed  to  smile  again  when  he  found  that  the 
cowl  of  the  monkish  habit  wliich  the  Pope  had  sent 
the  Archbishop,  was  all  too  short.     Nor  did  the  Abbot 
of  Pontigny  understand   him,   when  the  Ai-chbishop 
talked  of  having  dreamed  that  he  should  be  martyred, 
and  the  good  Abbot  with  conventual  prejudice  smiled. 
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and  asked,  What  has  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks  to  do 
with  mart}Tdom  ?  None  of  them,  though  they  eame 
closest  to  him,  knew  what  was  in  him.  But  Gilbert 
understood  well  what  he  was  fighting  for,  and  showed 
that  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  for  tlie  cause.  The 
share  which  Gilbert's  order  had  had  in  the  escape  of  the 
Archbishop  out  of  the  kingdom,  exposed  its  head  to 
suspicion.  At  this  time  the  king  was  in  great  dread 
of  the  sentence  of  an  interdict  proceeding  from  the 
Archbishop  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  tlic  most 
savage  orders  had  been  issued  against  any  clerk  or 
other  person  who  should  bring  the  sentence  into  the  ■ 
kingdom.  Loss  of  eyes  and  burning  were  a  portion  of 
the  provisions  of  this  sanguinary  enactment.  This 
might  be  a  specimen  for  Gilbert  of  what  the  king  was 
capable  of  in  his  wrath.  When  tlierefore  witli  all  the 
priors  of  his  order  lie  was  summoned  to  Westminster 
to  clear  himself  of  this  suspicion,  he  knew  not  what 
might  happen  to  him.  When  he  arrived  in  London, 
he  found  that  he  was  accused  of  having  sent  supplies  of 
money  to  the  Archbishop.  This  was  high  treason  ; 
but  the  judges  (it  was  most  probably  in  the  court  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  high  justiciar  of  England)  were  dis- 
posed to  be  lenient,  and  to  respect  his  grey  hairs  and 
his  character  for  sanctity.  They  only  required  of  him 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  not  sent  supplies  to  tlic 
Archbishop.  This  seemed  a  very  simple  mode  of  ter- 
minating the  affair  ;  but  Gilbert  betliought  himself, 
that  though  it  was  quite  true  that  he  had  not  sent  any 
money,  all  the  world  would  suppose,  if  he  took  the 
oath,  that  he  thought  it  wrong  to  assist  the  noble 
exile  in  his  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  Church.  He 
therefore  quietly  refused  to  take  the  oath.  The  judges 
threatened  exile  ;  his  priors  thought  it  chimerical  to 
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refuse  the  safety  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Provi- 
dence ;  they  thought  it  wrong,  and  a  violation  of  their 
vow,  to  expose  themselves  to  be  forced  away  from  their 
cloisters  for  a  doubtful  point  of  honour.  But  Gilbert 
had  made  up  his  mind  ;  he  knew  how  much  was  at 
stake,  and  he  thought  it  worth  the  risk  ;  he  rejoiced 
and  thanked  God  that  in  his  old  age,  after  a  life  of 
peace,  God  should  now  give  him  grace  to  bear  the  re- 
proach of  Christ,  and  to  be  a  confessor  for  His  church. 
It  is  a  temptation  peculiar  to  monks,  to  convert  their 
cloister  too  much  into  a  home,  and  to  set  their  hearts 
upon  it  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Gilbertine  priors,  and 
with  other  monastic  authorities  in  those  days  too  ;  they 
had  given  up  one  home  for  Christ's  sake,  and  never 
expected  to  have  to  give  up  another,  with  which  all 
their  religious  associations  were  connected.  The  great 
world  beyond  their  cloister  was  nothing  to  them,  and 
why  should  they  give  up  the  scene  of  their  duties,  to 
i  which  they  were  bound  by  a  solemn  vow,  for  any  of  its 
I  turmoils  ?  And  it  might  have  been  thought  that  Gil- 
I  bert's  many  years  of  cloistral  life  would  have  made  him 
identify  Sempringham  with  the  Church  ;  but  he  was 
I  now  ready  to  risk  the  breaking  up  of  his  order,  and  to 
i  join  the  Archbishop  in  liis  exile.  The  judges  were 
sorely  puzzled  ;  they  knew  not  what  was  to  be  done 
with  a  man  who  would  not  take  the  mercy  which  they 
offered  him.  They  were  however  unwilling  to  con- 
demn him,  so  they  sent  over  to  Normandy,  to  know 
what  was  the  king's  pleasure,  for  Henry  was  then  on 
the  continent.  ^  Meanwhile  Gilbert  and  his  priors  were 
detained  in  London,  to  the  sore  annoyance  of  the  latter  ; 

'  This  makes  it  probable  that  these  events  happened  in  1 164, 
*hen  Henry  was  in  Normandy. 
I 
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they  might  any  day  be  sent  at  once  into  exile,  as  had 
happened  to  so  many,  in  a  state  of  destitution  into  a 
foreign  land.  Gilbei't  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  them 
in  order  ;  many  of  them  were  ready  at  once  to  take  the 
oath,  and  to  go  back  to  their  convents.  He  took  care 
to  keep  up  the  services  just  as  if  they  were  at  Sem- 
pringham,  and  their  sweet  chaunts  were  heard  by  the 
populace  outside  :  it  was  a  novel  thing  to  hear  in  Lon- 
don the  voices  of  a  set  of  canons  fresh  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire.  While  all  about  him  were  in  trem- 
bling expectation  of  the  king's  sentence,  he  was  unu- 
sually gay.  It  was  the  instinctive  joy  of  a  heart  feeling 
sure  that  God  was  for  it,  because  the  world  was  against 
it.  In  the  very  court  of  Westminster,  while  all  his 
canons  were  sitting  with  long  faces  about  him,  he 
bought  some  trinkets  of  a  boy  who  was  hawking  them 
about,  simply  to  try  to  amuse  his  downcast  companions. 
At  length,  when  all  were  expecting  the  very  worst, 
when  Gilbert  himself  had  made  up  his  mind  to  die  in 
France,  far  away  from  Sempringham,  an  order  came 
from  Henry,  reserving  the  cause  for  liis  special  j  udg- 
ment,  and  ordering  the  Gilbertines  meanwhile  to  be 
dismissed.  Whether  Henry  thought  that  there  would 
be  something  absurd  in  thus,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Eng- 
land, banishing  a  few  religious  who  lived  in  a  swamp, 
as  disaffected  and  dangerous  persons  ;  or  whether,  to 
give  him  his  due,  he  really  admired  the  unbending 
character  of  Gilbert,  whom  it  is  expressly  said  that  he 
revered  ;  or  whether  both  together  be  true,  at  all  events 
80  it  was,  the  prior  of  Sempringham  beat  king  Henry 
and  his  justiciars  to  boot.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
he,  without  any  oath,  sjmply  informed  the  judges  tliat 
he  had  not  sent  any  supplies  to  the  Archbishop.  This 
was  not  an  official  act  at  all,  and  therefore  was  quite 
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different  from  what  had  been  required  of  him,  and  he 
went  back  to  Sempringham,  thanking  God  that  he  had 
escaped  the  snares  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Rebellion. 


Gilbert's  trials  are  not  over  yet ;  one  still  awaits  him, 
and  that  perhaps  the  worst  of  all.      Some  men  die 
young,  and  do  a  great  work  before  they  die  ;  others 
die  in  middle  age,  when  their  powers  are  first  brought 
into  play,  and  their  work  beginning  to  thrive  ;  others 
again  are  spared  to  become  old  men,  and  find  their 
bitterest  cross  at  the  last.    And  so  it  was  Avith  Gilbert ; 
he  had  all  his  life  long  enjoyed  the  love  and  esteem  of 
all  about  him,  and  the  greatest  saints  of  the  age  had 
been  his  friends  ;  but  now  he  had  to  endure  the  suspi- 
cions and  the  coldness  of  the  good,  the  shame  of  evil 
report,  and  the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  nur- 
tured.    It  has  been  said  before  that  the  most  imperfect 
part  of  the  order  Avas  the  management  of  the  lay- 
brethren  ;  and  at  this  time,  two  instances  of  most  fla- 
grant disorders  occurred  among  them.     One  of  them  is 
an  isolated  fact,  which  would  be  inexplicable  if  it  were 
not  connected  with  the  licentious  spirit  which  appeared 
about  this  time  among  this  portion  of  the  order.     It 
does  not  appear  certain  Avhether  Gilbert  ever  knew  it 
at  all,  for  it  only  occurs  in  a  letter  of  St.  Aelred  to  one  of 
his  private  friends  ;  and  from  the  desperate  and  wicked 
efforts  made  to  hush  it  up,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
prior  applied  to  St.  Aelred,  and  not  to  him,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  never  reached  his  ears.     Its  sickening 
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details  might  therefore  perhaps  have  been  spared  the 
reader,  and  yet  they  are  instructive  from  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  which  they  leave,  or  ought  to  leave, 
upon  the  mind.  A  monastery  had  been  founded,  as 
has  been  said  before,  in  Yorkshire,  in  a  place  so  dreary 
and  lonely,  and  so  surrounded  with  water,  that  it  was 
called  Watton,  or  the  Wet-town.  To  this  house  a  little 
girl  of  four  years  old  had  been  sent  by  Henry,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  be  brought  up  by  the  nuns.  The 
poor  child  had  always  been  unruly,  and  the  nuns  had 
never  been  able  to  do  any  thing  with  her  ;  and  when 
she  grew  up,  though  she  wore  the  veil,  she  never  had 
the  heart  of  a  nun.^  One  day,  the  lay-brethren^  came 
into  the  monastery  to  do  some  work  ;  the  unhaj)py 
maiden  lingered  near,  and  watched  them  intently  ;  at 
length  her  eyes  met  those  of  one  of  them.  It  is  useless 
to  go  through  the  steps  which  led  her  to  crime  ;  suffice 
it  that  she  fell.  By  and  bye  her  shame  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  and  her  partner  in  wickedness  fled  away. 
The  nuns  perceived  what  had  taken  place,  and  now 
comes  the  most  miserable  part  of  a  miserable  tale.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  fall  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 


'  The  expression  is  "  suscipitur  nutrienda."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  St.  Aelred's  narrative  that  she  was  offered  by  the 
Archbishop  as  a  nun,  and  thus,  according  to  St.  Benedict's  rule, 
obliged  irrevocably  to  take  the  veil.  Her  wearing  the  habit 
does  not  prove  it.  Not  long  before  this  time,  Matilda,  who  had 
lived  from  her  infancy  in  the  monastery  of  Wilton,  and  had  been 
obliged  by  her  aunt  to  wear  the  black  veil  and  habit,  had  been 
allowed  by  St.  Anselm  to  marry  Henry  I.  Nor  again  can  it  be 
made  out  from  St.  Aelred's  expressions  that  she  had  made  her 
profession  at  all.     He  certainly  does  not  say  that  she  had. 

■^  Frater  in  the  Gilbertine  rule  always  means  lay-brother,  and 
not  monk. 
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house  as  matter  of  humiliation,  some  of  the  nuns  grew 
frantic  with  rage  ;  they  had  been  proud  of  their  chastity, 
as  giving  them  honour  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  now 
they  began  to  imagine  that  the  finger  of  scorn  would  be 
pointed  at  them.  Instead  of  rejoicing  that  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  God  without  their  fault,  they  were  despised  by 
men  as  sinners,  as  had  happened  to  our  blessed  Lord, 
they  murmured  against  God.  A  party  of  them  cruelly 
beat  and  loaded  with  chains  the  wretched  girl ;  their  rule 
obliged  them  to  confine  her,  but  they  might  have  com- 
forted her  in  her  prison,  and  tried  to  win  her  back  to 
Christ.  Their  next  act  was  to  get  by  stratagem  the  part- 
ner of  her  guilt  into  their  power,  and  to  execute  upon 
him  a  sanguinary  and  horrible  vengeance.  Instead  of 
trusting  that  their  own  purity  would  be  asserted  by  him 
who  saved  St.  Agnes  from  the  place  of  shame,  they  de- 
vised a  scheme  of  fraud  in  order  to  conceal  the  event 
altogether.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  details  of  their 
wickedness  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  imposed  on  St. 
Aelred,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  girl  had  repented, 
and  had  been  miraculously  delivered,  and  that  the 
chains  had  dropped  from  her  hands.  It  is  remarkable 
that  they  did  not  send  for  Gilbert  to  be  witness  to  the 
miracle,  instead  of  St.  Aelred  ;  they  probably  thought 
that  they  could  not  impose  upon  him.  But  however 
this  be,  so  runs  the  tale,  and  a  miserable  tale  it  is, 
which  may  make  any  one  tremble  who  is  disposed  to 
pride  himself  upon  his  austerities  or  his  purity,  forget- 
ting that  without  charity  they  are  nothing  worth.  These 
nuns  of  Watton  were  firm  and  zealous  rather  for  their 
own  honour  than  for  the  Lord,  and  were  betrayed  into 
a  terrible  system  of  deceit,  which  now  rises  up  in  judg- 
ment against  them  with  posterity. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  the  order  is  concerned,  this 
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falls  in  with  the  account  given  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
lay-brethren  in  Gilbert's  old  age.  It  was  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  keep  in  order  so  many  strong  and  hardy  pea- 
sants. It  required  the  entire  Cistercian  system  to  do 
so,  where  every  monk  was  in  his  way  a  farmer,  and 
it  could  not  be  effected  by  a  few  canons,  who  were 
literary  men.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  Ilodge, 
the  smith,  and  Gerard,  the  weaver,  had  organized  a 
conspiracy  among  the  lay-brethren,  to  procure  a  miti- 
gation of  the  rule.  They  began  to  think  that  after  all, 
a  little  more  eating  and  drinking,  and  a  little  less 
austerity  and  psalm-singing,  would  make  life  more  easy 
and  pleasant.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
not  the  chief  promoters  of  the  disobedience  of  the  bre- 
thren. Hodge  and  Gerard  were  among  the  lowest  of 
the  number  ;  the  former  had  been  taken  from  the  road 
side,  by  Gilbert,  when  a  beggar -boy,  with  his  father 
and  brothers,  and  had  been  taught  the  trade  of  a  smith. 
Their  defection  would  therefore  not  have  been  dan- 
gerous, but  mention  is  made  of  two  others,  to  whom 
Gilbert  had  entrusted  the  chief  care  of  the  lay-bre- 
thren, and  these  appear  to  have  secretly  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  vagabond  propensities  of  the  smith  and  the 
weaver  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  rule.  Several 
of  the  brethren,  headed  by  these  two  worthies,  the 
weaver  and  the  smith,  refused  to  work,  and  went  about 
spreading  calumnies  against  the  canons  of  the  order, 
Gilbert,  in  order  to  stop  the  growing  disaffection,  ex- 
communicated the  chief  offenders,  and  required  of  the 
rest  an  oath  that  they  should  in  future  keep  to  what 
they   had   vowed    in   their  profession.^     There  must 

'  This  is  gathered  from  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  letter, 
Ep.  ii.  69,  and  also  from  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
quoted  in  Dugdale,  after  the  Gilbertine  rule.    The  whole  ac- 
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have  been  some  clever  men  among  these  lay-brethren  ; 
it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  make  the  profession  over 
again,  unless  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  first 
profession  was  invalid.  An  abbot  could  not  exact  it, 
and  Gilbert  seems  to  have  overstept  his  powers^  in 
requiring  what  was  equivalent  to  a  second  profession. 
The  lay-brethren  knew  this,  and  whUe  some  of  them 
left  the  monastery  and  went  all  over  England  malign- 
ing the  canons,  these  two,  Hodge  and  Gerard,  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  demand  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
rest.  Strange  that  two  runaway  brethren,  a  smith 
and  a  weaver,  should  have  the  power  of  obtaining  an 
audience  from  the  supreme  pontiff !  but  it  suits  well 
the  Head  of  the  Church  to  hear  the  complaint  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  great.  Not  only  did  they 
apply  for  redress,  but  they  obtained  an  order  in  their 
favour,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Sempringham. 
Technically  they  may  have  been  right,  but  Gilbert,  in 
a  few  words,  quoted  from  him  by  his  biographer  calls  it 
"  a  cruel  mandate,"  and  so  it  was  ;  all  authority  was  of 
course  at  once  broken  up  in  the  order,  and  now  the  lay- 
brethren  were  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  their  demands.  Gilbert,  distressed  as  he 
was  at  the  verdict  given  by  his  holiness,  obeyed  it  in 
every  point.  It  was  a  trying  time  ;  mortified  pride,  a 
just  indignation  at  ingratitude,  his  sense  of  what  was 
best  for  the  order,  which  he  had  raised,  and  all  that 
complicated  feeling,  so  well  expressed  by  "  being  hurt," 
would  have  prompted    him    to    treat    the   offenders 

count  is  very  confused,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put  it  to- 
gether in  the  best  way  of  which  it  is  capable. 

'  Quod  nulla,   sicut  audivimus,  religionis  institutio  exigere 
consuevit. — St.  Thomas  ubi  sup. 
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harshly.    But  he  obeyed  the  Pope,  and  took  them  back 
into  the  order. 

The   brethren   now   in   a   body  demanded   a  miti- 
gation of  the  rule ;  but  here  they  found  him  inflex- 
ible.    He  did  not  consider  whether  the  rule  was  too 
strict  or  not  ;  it  appears  afterwards  that  he  did  think 
it   too  severe  ;   but  that  was  not  the  question  then, 
the  brethren  asked  for  it  in  a  wrong  way,  and  they 
must   submit  before  any  thing  could  be  done.     His 
old  enemies,  Hodge  and  Gerard,  elated  by  their  vic- 
tory at  Rome,  now  broke  all  bounds  ;   they  pilfered 
the  community,  and  with  the  spoils  bought  two  fine 
horses,  on  which  they  rode  about  the  country,  going 
where  they  would,   and  publishing  every  where  the 
most  atrocious  falsehoods  against  the  canons.     At  the 
same  time  the  rest  of  the  lay -brethren  prosecuted  their 
cause  with  vigour  ;  Gilbert,  in  his  old  age,  had  to  drag 
his  worn-out  body  from  tribunal  to  tribunal  to  hear  the 
cause  judged.     Here   he   had   the   right  side  of  the 
question  ;  he  was  theii-  prior,  and  he  alone  could  re- 
lease them  from  the  professions  which  they  had  made 
to  him  ;  the  Pope  indeed  who  had  confirmed  the  order, 
might  revoke  his  confirmation,  but,  till  then,  no  bishop 
could  make  him  alter  the  rule  ;  lie  could  only  make 
him  observe  it.     Many  bishops  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  mitigate  the  rule,  but  he  was  inflexible  ;  they  must 
first  submit  to  him.     But  it  Avas  a  dreadful  trial  for 
Gilbert  to  have  the  consciousness  that  vague  reports 
were   afloat  in    the  world  against   the   reputation    of 
his  canons.     The  order  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
world  was  sure  to  receive  with  willing  ears  whatever 
was   said  against  it.     The  bitterest  cross  however  to 
Gilbert  must  have  been  the  displeasure  of  the  exiled 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  him  whom  he  so  loved,  for 
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whom  he  had  risked  so  much.  St.  Thomas  could  only 
hear  vague  reports  across  the  sea  ;  again  the  former 
verdict  obtained  at  Rome,  was  a  fact  against  the  Prior, 
and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  lay-brethren  looked 
as  if  they  had  never  been  received  back  at  all  into  the 
community,  since  the  Pope's  mandate.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  Gilbert  a  letter  of  grave  rebuke.  His  affec- 
tion for  him  is  evident  throughout  ;  "  God  knoweth," 
he  says,  "  that  we  love  thee  with  sincere  charity  in 
Christ  ;"  and  he  calls  the  order  "  the  fruits  of  our 
labour,"  as  though  he  identified  himself  with  Gilbert. 
But  he  commands  him  strictly  to  do  his  best  to  call 
back  the  brethren  who  are  scattered  abroad,  and  ac- 
cuses him  of  disobeying  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  he 
advises  him  to  mitigate  the  rule,  lest  after  his  days  his 
work  should  perish. 

Poor  Gilbert  !  good  and  bad  Avere  against  him. 
He  could  not  ride  abroad  without  feeling  that  the 
finger  of  scorn  might  be  pointed  at  him  and  his  train, 
in  consequence  of  the  calumnies  of  the  false  breth- 
ren. But,  unlike  the  nuns  of  Watton,  he  took  it 
all  patiently,  because  it  had  come  upon  him  in  the 
way  of  God's  providence.  He  humbled  himself  and 
acknowledged  that  he  deserved  it  all,  and  thanked  God 
for  the  affliction,  for  it  taught  him  to  love  none  on 
earth  too  well.  He  was  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave  ;  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  honoured,  and  it 
would  now  do  him  good  to  be  despised.  At  the  same 
time  he  felt  sure  that  God  would  clear  up  the  inno- 
cence of  his  canons ;  and  so  it  was ;  Hodge  and 
Gerard,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  on  the  backs 
of  their  high-mettled  palfreys,  fell  into  grievous  immo- 
ralities, and  their  flagrant  licentiousness  turned  all 
men  against  them.     There  was  immediately  a  re-action 
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in  favour  of  the  canons,  as  tlicrc  al\v;i\ s  is  sooner  or 
later  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been  unjustly  treated. 
There  is  a  retributive  justice  in  public  opinion,  which, 
on  the  long  run,  rights  itself,  and  repairs  its  own  mis- 
chief. Men  opened  their  eyes  to  the  holiness  of  the 
order,  and  soon  after,  Gilbert  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  unruly  brethren  submit  themselves  uncon- 
ditionally, all  except  friend  Hodge,  who  persisted  in 
his  vices  to  the  end.  The  brethren  only  humbly 
begged  of  Gilbert  to  mitigate  the  rule  as  he  thought 
fit.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  after  he  had  given  the 
kiss  of  peace  to  the  penitent,  he  promised  that  "in 
tempering  whatever  was  too  rigorous,  and  in  correcting 
the  statutes,  he  should  in  all  things  be  guided  by  the 
authority  of  his  lordship  the  pope,  and  the  counsel  of 
religious  men."  Gilbert  was  now  rewarded  for  his 
patience  ;  it  often  happens  that  men  step  forwai'd  at 
the  end  of  a  contest,  who,  if  they  had  only  shown 
themselves  at  the  beginning,  might  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  it  may  be,  that  God  so  wills  it  for 
the  perfecting  of  His  saints.  So  it  happened  in  this 
case  ;  many  of  the  English  bishops,  especially  those 
who  lived  near  the  seats  of  the  order,  now  wrote  to  the 
Pope  in  favour  of  Gilbert.  One  of  these  letters,  that 
of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  so 
striking  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  order,  that  it  will 
be  well  to  quote  it  at  length. 

"  To  the  most  holy  father  and  sovereign  pontiff  Alex- 
ander, William,  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  servant  of  his 
Holiness,  sendeth  greeting,  and  obedience  .  .  .  Gilbert, 
of  Semi)riiiirhain,  both  from  his  near  neighbourhood 
to  me,  as  well  as  from  the  renown  of  his  sanctity,  for 
which  he  is  so  eminent,  cannot  be  unknown  to  me. 
His  soul  is  the  dwelling  of  wisdom,  and  he  di-aws  from 
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the  fountains  of  the  Holy  Spirit  those  waters  which  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  others.  In 
winning  and  retaining  souls  for  God,  he  is  so  zealous 
and  successful,  that  when  I  compare  myself  with  him, 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  slothfulness,  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  prophet  Esaias  were  chiding  such  as  I  am,  when 
he  says,  '  Be  ashamed,  O  Sidon,  saith  the  sea.'  Among 
his  nuns,  of  whom  he  hath  gathered  for  God  a  multitude 
greater  than  I  can  number,  there  burn  such  a  fervid 
zeal  for  religion,  and  careful  love  of  chastity,  and  so 
faithfully  do  they  keep  apart  from  seeing  or  conversing 
with  men,  that  they  realize  that  scripture  which  saith, 
'  My  beloved  is  for  me,  and  I  for  him,  who  feedeth 
among  the  lilies.'  Of  his  canons,  whose  innocence 
I  hear  has  been  calumniated  to  your  clemency,  I  call 
God  and  mine  own  soul  to  witness,  I  never  remember 
to  have  heard  a  single  word  of  iU  fame,  and  I  could 
not  but  have  heard  it  from  their  near  neighbourhood 
to  me,  and  from  the  multitude  of  persons  who  come  to 
me  on  business.  All  access  to  the  nuns  is  so  entirely 
forbidden,  that  not  even  the  prior  has  general  license 
to  see  or  speak  to  any  of  them,  and  in  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  neither  priest  nor  recipient  know 
one  another.  Each  portion  of  the  community  has  its 
own  house,  its  own  cloister  and  church,  its  own  houses 
for  sleeping,  meditation  and  prayer.  From  his  lay- 
brethren  he  only  requires  that  they  keep  inviolate  that 
mode  of  life,  which  they  have  professed,  and  this  in 
my  presence  they  have  promised  with  much  devotion 
to  do.  He  does  not  presume  to  change  what  has  been 
confirmed  by  your  authority  and  that  of  my  prede- 
cessors, and  what  they,  after  long  trial,  have  pi*o- 
mised  and  vowed  to  observe  ;  lest  if  he  changed  it,  he 
might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  laxity  and  presumption. 
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All  I  wish,  is,  that  this  law-suit,  which  certain  luke- 
warm men,  of  cold  charity  have  entered  against  him, 
should  be  referred  to  the  judgment  and  witness  of  men 
who  have  a  zeal  for  God  according  to  knowledge,  tliat 
they  may  discover  the  truth  by  inspecting  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  apostolic  see,  and  by  the  clear 
examination  of  facts,  men  who  have  known  and  expe- 
I'ienced  what  it  is  to  observe  a  rule  without  tiring  of 
the  religious  life,  or  looking  back  after  putting  their 
hands  to  the  plough.  A  man  worn  out  by  age  and 
more  full  of  virtues  than  of  days,  ought  not  to  be 
treated  so,  that  through  discouragement  he  should 
swerve  from  his  purpose  to  the  detriment  of  many 
souls,  but  be  rather  encouraged  and  treated  with  gen- 
tleness, that  he  may  persevere  to  keep  alive  the  sal- 
vation which  God  has  worked  by  him  in  our  land. 
Daily  does  the  wheat  grow  thin  in  the  garner  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  chaff  is  multiplied.  May  God  preserve 
your  holiness  in  safety  for  His  church.     Farewell." 

Besides  these  bishops,  Gilbert  found  a  more  extraor- 
dinary advocate,  and  that  was  Henry  II.  At  one  period 
of  the  contest  with  the  archbishop,  it  was  his  policy  to 
conciliate  the  monastic  orders  ;  their  names  were  useful 
to  him  in  his  desperate  struggle.  ^  Another  reason  why 
he  liked  the  Gilbertine  order  was,  that  it  was  purely 
English.  Henry,  like  all  our  kings,  loved  not  the  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  prelate,  abbot  or  poten- 
tate. For  this  reason  he  disliked  the  Cistercians  ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  contest,  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
cajole  them,  but  when  the  archbishop  was  sheltered  at 
Pontigny,  he  wrote  to  authorities  abroad  and  threat- 
ened to  turn  every  Cistercian  out  of  England.     The 

'  Ep.  iii.  29.  iv.  38. 
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Gilbertines,  therefore,  were  an  order  that  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  purposes.  Besides  this,  however,  it 
appears  that  he  had  a  real  reverence  and  regard  for 
Gilbert.  Henry  Plantagenet  had  his  good  moments, 
and  under  good  guidance  he  might  have  been  other 
than  he  was.  He  at  one  time  patronized  the  Carthu- 
sians, and  procured  the  appointment  of  St.  Hugh  to  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the  same  way  he  could  not  help 
admiring  the  unworldliness  of  Gilbert.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  the  pope  and  threatened  to  resume  whatever 
he  himself  or  his  nobles  had  given  to  the  order,  if  the 
institute  was  changed  by  the  machinations  of  the  rus- 
tics, as  he  called  them,  who  were  the  bondmen  of  the 
soil.  Henry  was  imperious  even  when  he  did  good  ; 
however  Alexander  could  not  resist  so  many  testimo- 
nies in  favour  of  the  Gilbertines,  and  sent  a  mandate  to 
Gilbert  forbidding  any  one  to  attempt  to  alter  the  in- 
stitute without  his  consent,  and  empowering  him  and 
his  successors,  the  priors  of  Sempringham,  to  cor- 
rect and  amend  the  statutes  with  the  help  of  the  other 
priors  of  the  order.  Alexander  added  also  various 
privileges  to  the  order,  and  confirmed  all  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  granted. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  death  of  Gilbert. 


The  gaps  left  in  his  narrative  by  Gilbert's  biographer, 
have  made  the  various  chapters  of  his  life  more  like  de- 
tached scenes  than  a  continuous  history  ;  or  rather  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say,  that  his  life  was  ordinarily 
one  of  peace  and  harmony,  passed  in  the  calmness  of 
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the  convent,  so  that  for  many  yeai's  he  was  hidden  with 
God,  and  history  lias  notliing  to  do  with  him.  Some- 
times he  is  called  forth  for  some  special  purpose  and  he 
plays  his  part  before  the  world  and  all  men  gaze  upon 
him,  and  then  he  goes  back  to  his  cloister  and  is  no 
longer  heard  of.  It  is  all  like  a  sweet  and  low^  chaunt 
which  cannot  be  heard  outside  the  walls  of  the  church, 
except  when  sometimes  it  swells  into  bolder  and  more 
majestic  music.  We  are  now  however  come  to  the  last 
scene  of  all.  Gilbert,  as  we  have  seen,  outlived  one 
generation  of  saints  ;  but  before  he  died,  another  with 
whom  he  had  been  connected  had  now  passed  away. 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  won  his  crown  nineteen 
years  before  Gilbert's  death  ;  and  he  was  at  least  eighty 
years  old  when  the  saint  was  martyred.  After  all  his 
troubles,  he  spent  these  last  days  in  peace  ;  when  the 
ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed  him,  when  the  eye  saw 
him,  it  gave  witness  to  him.  He  was  revered  all  over 
England  ;  and  we  have  seen,  says  his  biographer,  bi- 
shops on  their  knees  begging  for  his  blessing,  yea,  and 
bishops  from  foreign  lands,  which  the  echoes  of  his 
fame  had  reached,  coming  to  beg  for  a  portion  of  his 
garments  to  carry  back  with  them  to  their  own  lands 
as  relics.  But  the  strangest  homage  which  he  received 
was,  when  king  Henry  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to 
his  court  on  the  business  of  the  order,  but  went  him- 
self to  his  lodgings  with  his  peers,  and  humbly  begged 
for  his  benediction.  The  scourge  of  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury must  have  done  its  work  when  Henry  bowed 
so  low.  Eleanor  too,  his  unhappy  queen,  loved  to  bring 
to  him  her  princely  boys,  that  they  might  kneel  down 
and  be  blessed  by  him.  Henry  seems  to  have  had  an 
almost  superstitious  reverence  for  him  ;  when  his  sons 
revolted  against  him,  and  his  queen  was  imprisoned  by 
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him  for  her  crimes,  when  poor  Henry's  heart  was 
broken  and  the  sins  of  his  life  all  came  upon  him,  then 
a  messenger  came  to  tell  him  that  Gilbert  was  dead. 
The  king  groaned  deeply,  and  said,  "  "Well  do  I  know 
that  he  has  passed  away  from  the  earth,  for  that  is  the 
reason  that  all  these  misfortunes  have  found  me  out." 
A  man  who  had  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  twelfth 
century  from  its  very  beginning,  could  not  but  be  an 
object  of  reverence.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
this  old  man  with  his  body  bent  with  age,  his  bones 
scarce  cleaving  to  his  flesh,  and  his  whole  frame  pallid 
and  wasted,  yet  still  capable  of  managing  the  afiairs 
of  his  order,  and  going  about  with  his  eye  undimmed, 
and  his  mind  as  vigorous  as  ever.  At  length,  however, 
his  sight  failed  him  and  he  became  quite  blind  before 
he  died.  Then  he  sent  for  Koger,  prior  of  Malton,  and 
put  the  whole  management  of  the  order  into  his  hands. 
Still,  however,  the  spirit  rose  above  the  body  ;  he  could 
not  ride,  but  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  from  place  to  place. 
His  bretliren  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  take 
his  meals  in  his  bed-room,  for  the  refectory  was  a  long 
way  off",  and  there  were  some  steps  to  be  mounted  at 
the  entrance.  He,  however,  never  woul(^  consent  to 
this  arrangement,  and  said  :  Gilbert  will  never  set  an 
example  to  his  successors  of  eating  good  things  in  his 
room.  So  every  day  he  was  carried  by  some  of  the 
brethren  into  the  refectory.  Even  in  this  extreme  old 
age,  when  his  limbs  hardly  held  together,  he  kept  his 
old  practice  of  watching  at  night,  and  would  rise  when 
all  were  asleep  and  kneel  by  the  side  of  his  bed  ;  and 
when  once  he  was  discovered  in  this  posture  by  his 
brethren,  he  half  chid  them  as  though  they  had  not 
made  his  bed  comfortably  the  evening  before,  to  account 
for  his  being  found  in  this  strange  posture.     When  his 
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external  sense  had  failed  him,  the  eye  of  his  soul  was 
the  more  fixed  upon  God,  and  tears  often  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  as  he  thought  upon  his  Saviour  and  His  infinite 
mercies.  He  would  often  speak  on  spiritual  things 
with  the  brethi-en,  but  his  words  were  few  and  short, 
and  he  soon  I'elapsed  into  silence,  which  was  often 
broken  by  strong  prayers  and  ejaculations  which  burst 
from  him,  "  How  long.  Lord,  wilt  thou  forget  me  for 
ever  ?"  "  Woe  is  me,  for  the  time  of  my  sojourning  is 
prolonged  !"  And  if  he  ever  thought  that  he  had 
spoken  more  than  he  ought,  he  would  at  once  kneel 
down  and  repeat  the  confession  of  the  church,  humbly 
begging  to  be  absolved.  In  this  way  he  lived  on,  hardly 
holding  to  earth  either  by  body  or  soul,  till  he  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  at  length,  early  in  the  year 
1189,  he  felt  his  end  to  be  approaching,  and  he  sent 
letters  to  all  his  priories  to  beg  that  prayers  should  be 
offered  for  him,  leaving  his  blessing  behind  him,  and 
absolving  all  from  their  sins  against  the  rule,  at  the 
same  time  solemnly  warning  all  those  who  should  (quar- 
rel with  their  brethren  and  break  the  peace  of  the  or- 
der, that  this  absolution  would  profit  them  nothing.  He 
was  then  at  Cadney,  one  of  the  lonely  island-monas- 
teries of  the  order,  and  so  near  his  end  was  he  thought 
to  be,  that  he  received  extreme  unction,  and  the  last 
rites  of  the  church.  But  he  rallied,  and  the  dying  saint 
stiU  crossed  the  waters  which  surrounded  the  island, 
and  his  chaplains  bore  their  precious  burden  to  Sem- 
j)ringham,  through  lonely  places,  lest  they  should  be 
forcibly  detained  by  any  one  wlio  might  wish  Gilbert's 
bones  to  lie  in  his  church.  All  the  j)riors  of  the  order 
had  time  to  assemble  and  come  to  him.  Here  he  was 
lying  as  was  thought  in  a  sort  of  stupor  on  his  bed,  and 
no  one  was  with  him,  but  the  canon  who  eventually  sue- 
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ceeded  him  as  prior.  He  was  conscious  of  no  one's  pre- 
sence, when  he  was  heard  murmuring  low  to  himself  the 
Antiphone  in  the  service  for  a  confessor,  "  He  hath  dis- 
persed abroad,  and  given  to  the  poor."  Then,  he  conti- 
nued in  the  same  low  tone,  as  though  he  were  expounding 
it  in  the  church,  "  Yes,  he  hath  dispersed  to  many  per- 
sons ;  he  gave,  he  did  not  sell ;  it  was  to  the  poor  too, 
not  to  the  rich."  And  then  he  subjoined  as  if  to  the 
canon  who  was  with  him,  "  It  is  thy  place  to  do  so 
now."  He  continued  in  this  half  unconscious  state 
through  the  night,  till,  as  the  morning  dawned,  and 
the  convent  was  singing  the  lauds  for  Saturday,  and 
the  reader's  voice  repeated,  "  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand,"  the  eternal  morning  dawned  on 
the  blessed  saint,  and  his  soul  passed  into  the  hands  of 
its  Creator. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  February, 
1189.  Twelve  years  after,  on  the  Eve  of  Holy  Cross- 
day,  1202,  a  vast  concourse  assembled  at  Sempringham 
to  witness  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  a  more  honour- 
able place  in  the  church  of  the  priory.  He  had  wrought 
no  miracles  in  his  lifetime,  but  when  he  was  dead  God 
was  pleased,  through  his  intercession,  to  heal  many  who 
came  to  kneel  at  his  tomb.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  Innocent  IH.  had  canonized  him,  after  a  judicial 
enquiry  into  his  merits  and  the  miracles  wrought  by 
his  body  ;  and  now  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
other  bishops,  and  many  an  abbot,  came  to  translate  his 
relics.  Then  the  body  of  St.  Gilbert  was  raised  on  the 
shoulders  of  England's  chief  nobles,  and  in  solemn  pro- 
cession was  borne  to  the  place  which  it  Avas  to  occupy. 
Truly,  God  doth  bring  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seat,  and  exalt  the  humble  and  meek. 

Now  that  we  have  gone  tlu-ough  St.  Gilbert's  life, 
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for  SO  we  may  now  call  him,  it  seems  hard  to  us  to  re- 
alize that  such  a  person  ever  existed.  We  who  live  in 
the  world,  whose  eye  glances  from  one  object  of  affec- 
tion to  another,  and  is  taken  by  all,  whose  ears  are 
tickled  with  praise  and  pained  by  blame,  who  set  up  for 
intellect  and  talent,  if  we  have  it,  and  fancy  that  we 
have  it,  if  we  have  it  not,  whose  highest  austerity  con- 
sists in  temperance,  and  highest  charity  in  good  hu- 
mour, we  can  hardly  do  more  than  gaze  on  a  chai'acter 
like  Gilbert's,  and  wonder  if  after  all  it  be  true.  Those 
of  us  who  rise  above  this  standard,  in  as  far  as  they  rise 
above  it,  may  enter  into  the  notion  of  a  saint.  But  to 
us,  common-place  christians,  it  is  only  a  beautiful  dream 
of  something  which  is  past  long  ago,  and  wliich  is  no- 
thing to  us.  And  this  sort  of  feeling  is  a  dangerous 
one  and  likely  to  increase,  when  lives  of  saints  take  the 
place  of  romances  and  fairy  tales.  To  deny  or  not  to 
realize  the  existence  of  Christian  Saints,  is  apt  to  make 
a  wide  gap  in  christian  faith.  They  who  consider  the 
saints  in  a  dreamy  way,  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  more 
than  dream  that  there  has  been  upon  earth  one,  who 
was  and  is  Man-God,  for  the  lives  of  saints  are  shadows 
of  His,  and  help  to  interpret  His  actions  who  is  incom- 
prehensible. They  who  look  upon  the  saints  as  mere 
personages  in  religious  romance,  will  be  apt  to  look 
on  Christianity  as  a  beautiful  philosophy.  St.  Gilbert 
was  a  real  being  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  parish  priest  of 
Sempringham  ;  his  institute  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
English  church  ;  it  was  raised  up  by  God  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  lust  which  was  the  especial  wickedness  of 
the  day.  It  saved  a  great  many  souls  wliich  might 
otherwise  have  perished  ;  it  raised  many  others  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact 
wliich  stai-es  us  in  the  face  and  of  which  we  must  make 
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tlie  best  we  can  ;  a  vast  number  of  persons,  amounting 
to  fifteen  hundred,  did  give  up  all  the  joys  of  home,  and 
refuse  to  give  place  in  their  hearts  to  the  strong  affec- 
tions which  entwine  round  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
married,  in  order  to  live  in  poverty  a  hard  and  austere 
life.  In  this  case  too  all  allowances  are  made  ;  the  de- 
fects of  the  order  are  exposed  ;  the  temptations  peculiar 
to  monastic  life  are  seen  clearly  ;  the  nuns  of  Watton, 
it  is  true,  did  become  savage  old  maids  instead  of  vir- 
gins of  Christ ;  the  order  did  not  spread  much  after 
the  death  of  the  founder,  and,  unlike  the  great  monas- 
tic institutions  of  the  continent,  never  out  of  the  coun- 
try which  gave  it  birth  ;  finally,  it  appears  in  after  times 
to  have  degenerated.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it 
is  true  that  St.  Gilbert  did  a  great  work,  and  one  at 
which  kings  and  queens  stopped  to  look,  for  it  forced  it- 
self upon  their  notice.  Even  the  impure  Eleanor  loved 
to  think  of  the  institute  of  holy  virgins,  and  the  tyrant 
Henry  bowed  before  its  founder.  And  all  this  was  af- 
fected by  a  man  not  so  unlike  externally  to  one  of  our- 
selves. He  went  to  Paris  as  we  might  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  he  came  back  and  took  a  family  living 
and  was  ordained  upon  it.  His  character  too,  as  we 
have  said  before,  was  not  one  of  what  is  called  romance. 
He  was  distinguished  by  a  quiet  waiting  upon  the  wiU 
of  Grod,  and  a  most  energetic  and  unbending  execution 
of  it,  when  he  had  once  ascertained  it.  He  remained 
in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  palace  much  longer  than  he 
wished,  because  though  utterly  uncongenial  to  his  tastes 
and  habits,  he  would  not  break  away  from  where  .God 
had  placed  him.  At  length  the  archdeaconry  was  offered 
him  ;  this  was  too  much  and  he  went  away.  All  the 
vast  good  which  he  effected,  was  the  result  of  natural 
circumstances.      The  institution  of  his  order  was  for 
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the  sake  of  seven  maidens,  whom  Providence  put  into 
his  way,  and  to  whom  God  gave  grace  to  desire  per- 
fection under  liis  guidance,  in  his  parish.  His  apph- 
cation  to  St.  Bernard,  and  the  appointment  of  canons, 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  increase  of  the  monasteries. 
Enthusiasm  such  as  his,  is  seldom  found  connected  with 
such  quiet  waiting  upon  God.  And  this  part  of  his 
character  all  may  imitate.  Not  every  man  is  called 
upon  to  found  a  monastic  order  and  govern  it ;  nor  to 
take  the  part  of  a  holy  archbishop  like  St.  Thomas,  un- 
der peril  of  a  king's  anger  ;  but  all  must  quietly  wait 
upon  God  in  times  of  darkness,  and  keep  their  souls 
free  from  inordinate  affection,  and  be  ready  to  follow 
the  gentle  leading  of  God's  will  wherever  it  may  lead 
them,  even  to  the  most  painful  sacrifice.  Very  few  of 
us  can  be  monks  and  nuns  ;  but  all  are  called  upon  to 
live  above  the  world,  and  by  daily  self-sacrifice  to  train 
themselves  to  give  up  at  a  moment's  notice  whatever  is 
most  dear.  And  they  especially  who  have  apparently 
least  duties,  unmarried  persons,  should  wait  calmly  on 
the  Providence  of  God,  ready  to  accept  whatever  lot 
in  life  He  may  prepare  for  them,  wishing  for  nothing, 
and  hoping  for  nothing  but  what  He  wills.  Meanwhile, 
they  have  more  time  than  others  for  frequent  prayer 
and  for  long  and  steady  contemplation  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  in  the  great  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Then,  as  the 
wonders  of  heaven,  by  God's  grace,  grow  upon  thcin, 
they  will  see  the  excellence  of  the  good  parf  of  Mary, 
to  sit  at  the  Lord's  feet  and  to  hear  the  words  which 
He  speaks  to  the  soul.  And  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
alize the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord,  they  will  love  more 
and  more  to  contemplate  the  saints,  and  especially  St. 
Mary,  for  a  reverence  for  her  is  inseparable  from  that 
right  faith  in  the  Humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,  which 
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we  must  all  believe  and  confess.  They  will  learn  that 
the  high  honour  in  which  the  church  has  ever  held 
holy  virginity,  is  a  necessary  portion  of  christian  doc- 
trine, and  not  a  rhapsody  peculiar  to  any  age.  It  is  a 
feeling  which  has  seized  on  minds  of  every  stamp  from 
the  most  matter-of-fact  to  the  most  imaginative,  if  only 
illuminated  by  God's  grace.  St.  Gilbert's  character 
could  not  come  under  either  of  these  classes  ;  besides 
the  all-enduring  energy  of  the  homely  Saxon,  he  had  a 
dash  of  the  adventurous  Norman  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  blended  both  these  discordant  elements  into  one, 
as  he  would  in  his  mercy  again  blend  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  the  English  nation,  if  it  were  not  a  stiff-necked 
people. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  following  pages  differ  from  the  preceding  num- 
bers of  the  series,  in  being  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  the  public  history  of  the  period.  They  are  not 
so  much  a  biography  of  Langton,  as  a  history  of  the  ' 
struggle  of  King  John  against  the  Holy  See — a  con- 
test which  ushered  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  forms 
the  whole  history  of  the  reign  of  that  King.  Little 
is  often  known  of  the  personal  history  of  great  Saints. 
And  this  is  not  surprising  of  men  whose  "  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God."  But  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that 
so  little  should  be  on  record  concerning  that  great 
prelate,  who,  during  a  twenty-three  years'  occupation 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  acted  in  public  a  more  pro- 
minent part  in  national  affairs,  and  in  the  cloister  pro- 
duced more  works  for  the  instruction  of  his  flock,  than 
any  who,  before  or  since  him,  have  been  seated  in  that 
"  Papal  chair  of  the  North," — who  was  the  soul  of  that 
powerful  confederacy  who  took  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  the  successor  of  the  Conqueror, — and  yet,  next  to 
Bede,  the  most  voluminous  and  original  commentator 
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on  the  Scriptures  this  country  has  produced — and  who 
has  transmitted  to  us  an  enduring  memorial  of  himself, 
in  three  most  different  institutions,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  centuries,  are  still  in  force  and  value  among 
us  —  Magna  Charta,  —  the  division  of  the  Bible  into 
chapters,  —  and  those  constitutions  which  open  the 
series,  and  form  the  basis,  of  that  Canon  Law,  which 
is  still  binding  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 


Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1206 — 1229,  is 
known  by  the  surname  of  Langton,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  Langton,  near  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire.  His 
family,  though  not  illustrious,  was  sufficiently  well 
knoflTi  to  be  appealed  to  afterwards,  in  proof  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  king.i 

The  persecution  and  vexation  the  Church  suflFered 
under  Henry  IL,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of 
study,  had  almost  annihilated  in  England  learning,  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Oxford  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish schools  were  forsaken,  and  English  students  spread 
themselves  over  Europe  in  search  of  that  instruction 
which  their  own  country  no  longer  supplied.  But  of  all 
the  foreign  schools,  none  had  such  attractions  at  this 
period  as  the  rising  university  of  Paris.  Bologna  might 
be  celebrated  for  its  professors  of  the  new  and  popu- 
lar study  of  canon  law ;  Toledo'^  had  caught,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  Arabians,  some  of  their  love  for  ma- 
thematical science  ;  but  the  best  instruction  in  all  the 
various   branches   might    be  found   gathered  into  one 

'  "  In  terra  tu^  natus  de  parcntibus  tibi  fidelibus  et  devotis." 
Epist.  Inn.  iii.  ad  Joan. 
«  A.  Wood.     Hist.  Un.  Ox.  p.  56. 
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focus  in  the  bosom  of  this  "Instructress  of  the  World."* 
There  no  axt  or  science  was  neglected  ;  but  above  all  in 
theology,  to  which  arts  were  but  introductory,  it  was 
already  illustrated  by  doctors  whose  fame  was  maintain- 
ed in  the  Sorbonne  even  to  the  Revolution.  Important 
cases  of  conscience  were  referrf  d  to  them,  as  points  of 
law  were  to  the  canonists  of  Bologna.  Henry  II.  offered 
to  submit  the  question  between  himself  and  S.  Thomas 
to  the  scholars.*  Popes  consulted  them ;  and  the  highest 
praise  that  could  be  given  to  an  expounder  of  doc- 
trine was,  "  One  would  suppose  he  had  spent  his  life  at 
Paris  !"5  It  was  liberally  encouraged  by  two  successive 
sovereigns,  Lewis  VII.  and  Philip  II.  Thus  a  concourse 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  was  drawn 
together  there,  such  as  perhaps  was  never,  before  or 
since,  collected  in  one  place  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Hungary  and  Poland,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  countries 
then  almost  outside  the  European  world,  sent  their 
youth  there  ;  and,  from  specimens  contained  within  the 
precincts  of  the  university,  a  contemporary  depicts  the 
character  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.^ 

The  distinction  which  Stephen  Langton  attained  as  a 
teacher,  both  in  the  new  philosophy  of  the  schools  and 
in  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  first  drew  on  him  the 
discerning  eye  of  Innocent  III.  Innocent  had  himself 
studied  at  Paris  ;  but,  having  quitted  it  before  1185,7 
could  hardly  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Ste- 
phen.    But  Innocent  ever  watched  most  sedulously  over 

3  "Doctrix  totius  orbis."  Rigord. 

*  Rad.  de  Dicet.  ap.  Bui.  ii,  262. 

*  Hurter  Geschicht.  Inn.  iii.,  vol.  i.  13. 

*  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Occ.  279. 

'  Du  Theil.     Vie  de  Rob.  de  Courcon. 
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the  place  of  his  early  education  ;  and  Langton  was  one 
of  that  class  whom  it  was  his  object  through  his  long 
pontificate  to  draw  round  him  from  every  part  of  the 
Church, — men  well  trained  in  school  theology  without 
being  mere  students,  and  fit  for  active  life  without 
being  secularized  in  priiftiple  ;  and  few  men,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  have  united  in  a  higher  degree  than 
Langton  deep  theology  with  practical  talent. 

That  he  taught  in  the  university  first  the  liberal  arts, 
and  afterwards  theology,  and  that  he  became  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  that  is  known  of  his  history  previous  to  his 
going  to  Rome.  That  exception  is  his  connection  with 
Fulk  of  Neuilly,  the  reformer  of  the  university  of  Paris  ; 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  more  of  it. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  draw- 
backs to  a  state  of  things  in  itself  so  admirable  as  that 
of  the  university ;  evils  which  arose  from  the  very  zeal 
of  learning  and  throng  of  votaries.  Its  position  in  the 
centre  (Philip  Augustus's  wall  was  begun  in  1190)  of 
the  richest  and  most  highly  civilized  capital  of  Europe, 
exposed  the  youth  to  the  usual  moral  dangers  of  great 
cities.  And  the  academicians  here  were  not  lodged,  as 
in  Oxford,  apart  in  halls  or  hospitia,  but  in  the  houses 
of  the  citizens  ;  and,  according  to  the  (somewhat  rheto- 
rical, however)  description  of  one  who  had  himself  been 
educated  there,^  in  one  and  the  same  tenement  the  busi- 
ness of  the  schools  might  be  going  on  in  an  upper  story, 
while  beneath,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  the  haunts  of 
vice.  Abundance,  too,  tempted  to  excess  and  debauch, 
and  plunged  the  impatient  and  tumultuous  youth  into 
those  serious  frays  with  the  townspeople,  or  between 

•  Jacob,  a  Vitr. 
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jealous  "  nations,"  of  which  we  hear  from  the  very  first 
origin  of  universities.9 

But  the  teacher  also  had  his  danger.  Love  of  lucre 
seduced  the  more  sordid  to  coin  their  skill  or  reputation 
into  gold.  Many,  again,  capable  of  thoughts  above  this 
world,  were  assailed  by  the  enemy  of  souls  by  other  arts, 
to  which  some  of  the  most  illustrious  fell  a  prey.  No 
period  of  the  Christian  world  has  witnessed  a  greater 
ferment  of  intellect,  more  eager  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  more  ardour  of  scientific  inquiry,  than  did 
the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  age.  As  to  the  ma- 
terial of  knowledge,  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  Law,  the 
Graeco-Arabian  natural  history  and  medicine,  and  the 
fresh  streams  of  every  sort  poured  in  from  the  East, 
opened  new  fields  of  attainment,  which  made  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  old  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  seem  con- 
temptible. ^  And  as  to  the  intellectual  spirit,  a  new  in- 
strument of  philosophical  speculation  was  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Aristotelian  logic,  capable  of  application 
to  every  subject  matter.  It  seemed  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether,  as  was  the  case  in  the  next  crisis  of 
thought,  three  centuries  later,  this  intellectual  move- 
ment would  not  carry  those  who  shared  in  it  beyond  the 
definitions  of  the  Faith,  and  the  limits  of  the  Church ; 
and  her  final  and  complete  victory,  by  which  she  en- 
listed heathen  wisdom  in  her  service,  was  not  secured 
before  many,  like  Arnold  of  Brescia,  had  been  swept 
beyond  her  saving  ark  into  the  sea  of  error.  The  danger 
of  speculation  outstripping  the  expansion  of  heavenly 
verities  God  averted  from  his  Church  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  S.  Bernard,  and  the  great  school  doctors 
who  followed  him,  as  is  well  known.     But  the  same 

"  Hurt,  i,  16.  *  See  Huber  on  Univ.  ch.  i. 
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cause  which  threatened  the  Church  at  large  introduced 
a  practical  evil  into  each  one  of  the  seats  of  learning. 
Indeed,  the  universities  through  their  whole  history, 
though  externally  part  of  the  Church  system,  legislated 
for  by  councils,  and  under  the  especial  patronage  of 
popes,  never  seem  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the 
Church.  They  wear  an  Arabian  aspect,  or  remind  us 
of  Athens  or  Alexandria,  the  Sophists,  and  the  Neo- 
platonists.  They  found  their  most  genial  soil  in  Spain, 
where,  at  an  early  period,  elegant  literature  and  profound 
science  reached,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Moslem  universities, 
a  degree  of  development  which  those  of  Christendom  only 
attained  within  the  last  three  centuries.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Christian  world,  men  saw  an  education, 
professing  to  train  the  intellect,  disregarding  the  disci- 
pline of  the  soul.  The  highest  exercise  of  the  human 
mind  is  the  contemplation  of  verities,  in  which  the 
whole  affections  of  the  heart  are  constantly  absorbed. 
The  object  of  the  cloister  is  to  form  men  to  this,  the 
really  philosophical  mind.  The  logical,  active  intellect, 
which  is  ever  seeking  to  give  reasons  for  a  faith  which, 
during  its  efforts,  is  eluding  its  view,  is  that  which  the 
university  tended  to  foster.  Hence  the  contrast  between 
the  old  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  and  the  new 
universities, — hence  the  struggles  in  the  bosom  of  the 
university  of  Paris  between  the  Dominicans  and  the 
secular  regents,  which  fill  its  annals  during  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  is  true  that  S.  Thomas  subdued  even 
the  schools  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  made  Aristo- 
tle, like  the  toiling  genius  of  Arabian  fable,  the  reluc- 
tant slave  of  a  master  of  another  and  higher  race.  But, 
though  philosophy  and  faith  were  thus  reconciled  in  the 
abstract,  the  universities  in  practice  remained  on  the 
world's  side.     They  might  teach  the  Summa,  but*they 
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sided  with  Henry  VIII,  Not  only  many  of  the  heresies 
of  the  thirteenth  century  sprang  directly  from  them, 
but,  what  is  more,  the  whole  heretical  temper  through- 
out found  in  them  its  support  and  home.  A  feeling  of 
this  evil  tendency  dictated  the  founding  of  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne,  from  which  all  study  save  that  of  theo- 
logy was  to  be  excluded.  "  To  what  end,"  said  its 
founder,  Robert,  "  serve  Priscian,  Justinian,  Gratian,  and 
Aristotle  ?"  And  the  whole  feeling  of  religious  men  in 
the  thirteenth  century  towards  the  scholastic  philosophy 
— forced  to  tolerate  it,  but  Avatching  it  with  a  jealous 
eye, — was  exactly  what  had  been  expressed  in  earlier 
times  towards  heathen  literature  by  S.  Jerome  and  S. 
Gregory.2 

And  accordingly  in  Paris  at  this  time,  all  the  evil 
attendant  on  a  disproportionate  development  of  the 
intellect  was  rife  in  the  university.  Self-reliance  and 
independence  of  mind,  the  pride  of  science,  which  for- 
gets God,  —  the  conceit  of  attainments  and  vanity  of 
display,  which  contemns  men, — with  the  meaner  pas- 
sions of  jealousy,  envy,  and  detraction,  were  evils  most 
prominent.^  To  combat  and  correct  this  intellectual 
pride,  Divine  Providence  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  the 
preaching  of  a  humble  and  unlettered  country  priest. 

"  In  those  days  the  God  of  heaven  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  a  certain  country  priest,  a  simple  man,  and 
untaughti  Fulk  by  name,  and  curate  of  Neuilly,  near 
Paris.  For,  as  of  old  he  chose  fishermen  and  unlearned, 
that  that  glory  which  was  his  own  might  not  be  given 
^0  another  ;  so  now,  when  his  little  ones  were  asking 
bread,  but  the  learned,  intent  on  vain  wranglings  and 

'  Vid.  Hieron.  ad  Eustoch.  i.  51. 

^  Sibi  invidebant,  scholares  aliorum  blanditiis  attrahebant, 
gloriam  propriam  quserentes.     Jacob,  a  Vitr. 
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disputes  of  words,  cared  not  to  break  it  for  them,  the 
Lord  made  choice  of  this  priest,  like  a  star  beaming 
through  a  mist,  a  shower  in  a  long  drought,  like  an- 
other Shamgar,  to  slay  many  with  the  ploughshare  of 
skill-less  preaching."  This  man,  feeling  shame  for  his 
ignorance  of  holy  Scripture,  determined,  old  as  he  was, 
to  do  what  he  could  to  remedy  this  defect ;  so  he 
began  to  go  regularly  into  the  city  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures in  theology.  He  frequented  the  celebrated  Peter 
the  Chanter,  "  of  whom,  as  of  a  spring  of  most  pure 
water,  the  above-mentioned  Fulk  sought  to  drink  ;  so, 
entering  in  humble  sort  the  school  with  his  note-book 
and  pen,  he  carried  away  some  few  trite  maxims  and 
practical,  such  as  his  capacity  served  him  to  gather 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lecturer.  He  would  oft  ponder 
on  them,  and  commit  them  firmly  to  memory  :  and  on 
the  festivals,  returning  to  his  parish,  he  carefully  dis- 
pensed to  his  flock  what  he  had  thus  industriously  ga- 
thered. And  now  at  first,  on  the  invitation  of  priests, 
his  neighbours,  he  began  in  fear  and  modesty  to  deliver 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  simple  lay  folk  the  words  he 
had  heard,  like  another  Amos,  "  a  herdsman,  and  gar 
therer  of  sycamore  fruit."*  His  discerning  master,  not- 
ing his  poor  and  illiterate  pupil's  zeal  and  fervour,  and 
embracing  with  the  bowels  of  love  his  faith  and  devo- 
tion, compelled  him  to  preach  before  himself  and  divers 
learned  scholars  at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St.  Severin. 
And  the  Lord  gave  to  his  new  knight  so  great  grace 
and  power,  that  both  his  master  and  the  rest  also  testi- 
fied that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake  in  and  through  him  ; 
and  thenceforward  others,  teachers  and  learners  alike, 
began  to  flock  to  his  rude  and  simple  preaching.     One 

*  Amos,  vii.  14. 
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invited  another,  saying,  Come  and  hear  the  priest  Fulk, 
who  is  another  Paul. 

"  On  a  day  when  a  vast  concourse,  hoth  clergy  and 
the  common  folk,  were  gathered  to  him  in  a  great 
square  of  the  city,  called  Champel,  the  Lord  opened 
their  understandings  to  understand  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
the  Lord  gave  such  grace  to  his  word,  that  many, 
touched,  yea  pierced  to  the  heart,  presented  themselves 
before  him  stripped  and  unsandalled,  bearing  in  their 
hands  rods  or  thongs,  and,  confessing  their  sins  before 
all,  submitted  themselves  to  his  wiU  and  guidance.  .  .  . 
Such  power  did  the  Lord  add  to  his  words,  that  the 
masters  of  the  university  and  the  scholars,  now  changing 
places,  brought  note-books  to  his  preaching,  and  took 
down  his  words  out  of  his  mouth."  ^  Another  contem- 
porary adds,  "  The  masters  he  exhorted  to  give  pithy, 
wholesome,  and  profitable  lectures,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  logicians  also  he  admonished  to  put  away 
what  profited  not,  and  to  retain  in  their  art  only  what 
was  of  good  fruit ;  the  decretists  he  reproved  for  their 
long  and  wearisome  harmonies  of  cases  ;  the  theologians 
for  their  tediousness  and  subtleties  ;  and  so  the  teachers 
of  the  other  arts  in  like  manner  he  rebuked,  and  calling 
them  off  from  what  was  vain  and  profitless,  brought 
them  to  teach  and  handle  things  necessary."  ^ 

Such  was  the  agent  in  this  commotion  of  spirits 
that  agitated  the  university  in  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  prelude  to  the  greater  reformation 
wrought  not  long  after  by  Reginald  and  the  Dominican 
preachers  :  all  of  them  instruments  in  God's  hand  to 
save  souls  from  the  perils  of  study ;   to  remind  the 

*  Jacob,  a  Vitr.  Hist.  Occ.  p.  281. 
6  Otho  de  S.  Blasio.  c.  47. 
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scholar  that  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  prudent  are  foolishness  in  God's  sight. 
And  among  others  Avho  joined  themselves  to  Fulk  were 
the  two  celebrated  Englishmen,  Robert  de  Courcon  and 
Stephen  Langton,  both  of  them  at  different  times  called 
by  Innocent  to  Rome,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal. 

This  was  Langton's  position  at  Paris.  And  when  it 
is  added,  that  he  was  made  a  prebend  of  York,  after- 
wards of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  1206  promoted  by  Inno- 
cent to  be  Cardinal  Priest  of  S.  Chrysogonus,  all  has 
been  told  that  is  now  known  of  him,  previous  to  his 
election  to  Canterbury.7  To  see  how  this  came  to  be,  we 
must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  England  —  England  under 
John. 

^  Note  (b)  at  the  end. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Church  and  King  of  those  days  seem  antagonist 
notions.  One  can  hardly  tell  how  the  Catholic  Church 
and  a  Norman  or  Plantagenet  sovereign  coexisted  in  the 
same  society.  Their  mutual  tendency  was  to  destroy 
each  other.  The  balance  was  preserved  by  an  alterna- 
tion of  success.  The  Church  protested,  entreated,  sub- 
mitted, secularized  herself;  would  seem  for  a  while 
identified  with  the  world,  and  the  King  was  pleased  : 
but  the  more  she  yielded,  the  more  he  exacted,  till  some 
vital  point  was  touched  ;  then  a  persecution  —  and  a 
confessor  or  a  martyr  was  raised  up,  and  the  spiritual 
fire  was  again  kindled,  and  the  lost  ground  regained. 
The  war  which  pagan  powers  had  waged  against  Apos- 
tolic doctrine,  feudal  powers  continued  against  Apostolic 
polity.  England's  only  martyr  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Reformation  fell  in  that  cause,  which  is  the  one 
subject  of  English  church  history,  the  independence  of 
the  Spiritual  power. 

The  contrast  is  heightened  by  the  personal  character 
of  these  sovereigns.  In  the  annals  of  all  Christian 
nations  we  read  of  no  such  dynasty  of  tyrants,  unless 
perhaps  the  early  Merovingian  princes.  Violence,  ra- 
pine, cruelty,  and  lust  were  their  habitual  daily  occupa- 
tion. Every  passion  uncurbed,  every  foul  vice  that 
pollutes  humanity  was  to  be  found  with  them.  Pluck- 
ing out  eyes,  lopping  off  the  hands  and  feet,  were  their 
pastime.     Tall  of  stature,  and  of  great  strength,  the 
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truculent  and  bloodshot  eye  speaking  the  habitual  ex- 
cess that  fed  the  corpulent  and  bloated  frame,  the  king 
might  seem  some  beast  of  prey  roaming  at  large,  work- 
ing his  will  among  men,  a  living  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  evil.  The  taunt  of  the  King  of  France  on 
the  Conqueror's  huge  size  is  well  known.  At  his  burial 
the  grave  was  too  narrow,  and  the  corpse  burst  in  the 
attempt  to  thrust  it  in.  When  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
refused  him  his  daughter  Matilda,  William  forced  his 
way  into  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  took  her  by  the 
hair,  dragged  her  to  the  door,  and  trampled  her  under 
his  feet.  Rufus's  debaucheries  are  not  to  be  even 
mentioned,  and  could  not  be  practised  but  in  the 
darkness  of  night  ;  for  it  is  told,  with  approbation,  of 
Henry  I.,  that  he  restored  the  use  of  lights  in  the 
court.  Henry  I.  and  John  brought  on  their  deaths  by 
acts  of  voracious  gluttony.  It  needed  little  stretch  of 
imagination  in  the  romance  writer  to  fancy  Richard 
feeding  with  glee  on  a  Saracen's  skull. 

"  An  hot  head  hring  nie  beforn, 
Eat  thereof  fast  I  shall 
As  it  were  a  tender  chick." 

Ever  since  their  first  settlement  in  Gaul  the  most  part 
of  the  Norman  dukes  had  been  bastards.  ^ 

And  there  was  this  aggravation  in  the  case,  that  our 
kings  were  not  like  the  early  Roman  emperors,  shut  up 
in  their  palaces,  surrounded  and  restrained  by  the 
etiquette  of  a  civilized  court ;  the  frenzied  debauchery 
of  Commodus,  or  Caligula,  or  the  more  refined  volup- 
tuousness of  Nero,  was  their  occupation,  engrossed  their 
thoughts  and  euergies.9     The  Norman  king  was  actual 

*  See  Michclet.  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  iii.  65. 

'  "  It  had  been  in  tlic  worst  of  times  the  consolation  of  the 
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as  well  as  nominal  sovereign  of  his  realm ;  his  own 
minister,  aU  matters,  all  persons  came  under  his  eye  ; 
his  tyranny  was  exercised  not  towards  the  slaves  and 
minions  of  a  palace,  but  towards  the  worthiest  of  his 
people  ;  his  sensual  notions  and  brutal  passions  were 
directed  upon  the  highest  interests  of  policy  or  of 
religion.  They  were  all  great  men,  and  fought  for 
great  matters  —  wickedness  in  a  truly  royal  shape. 

At  the  accession  of  John  (1199)  the  State  was  predo- 
minant. The  invigorating  effect  of  the  blood  of  the 
blessed  martyr  S.  Thomas  was  passing  away.  Every 
success  contains  the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin.  So  noble  an 
example  of  resisting  unto  blood  for  the  sake  of  things 
unseen,  had  renovated  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  the  sacrilegious  murder,  by  the  shock  it  gave  men's 
minds,  arrested  them  forcibly  on  the  point  for  which 
the  resistance  had  been  made.  But  no  sooner  had 
revived  virtue  in  the  priests,  and  quickened  sympathy 
in  the  people,  wrought  their  natural  effect — that  of 
giving  peace  and  honour  to  the  Church,  than  its  decline 
began  ;  the  clergy  returned  to  their  secular  lives,  the 
king  to  his  oppressions. 

In  no  particular  was  this  oppression  more  practically 
felt  than  in  the  choice  of  bishops.  The  regale  worked 
badly  here.  It  was  not  less  an  infraction  of  the  Church's 
rights  under  wise  and  religious  monarchs,  but  it  was 
less  felt  then.  The  disease  insinuated  itself  under  an 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  developed  its  virus  under  a 
Rulus.  The  Pope  could  not  have  made  better  bishops 
than  the  Conqueror.  "  Only  strive  to  attain  perfection," 
said  Charlemagne  to  his  clergy,  "  and  I  will  give  you 

Romans,  that  the  virtue  of  the  emperors  was  active,  and  their 
vice  indolent."    Gibbon,  chap.  vi. 
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most  magnificent  bishoprics  and  monasteries."'  But  now 
religious  men  were  quite  passed  by,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  their  unfitness  for  business,  and  the  most  noisy, 
pushing  intriguer  among  the  king's  clerks  was  preferred. 
Richard  selected  for  qualifications  still  less  ecclesiastical. 
When  he  had  to  fill  up  the  see  of  Canterbury  while  ab- 
sent on  the  crusade,  he  cast  his  eye  on  Hubert  Walter, 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  "  Hubert  was  very  gracious  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  host  that  lay  before  Acre,  and  in  warlike 
things  so  magnificent,  that  he  was  admired  even  by  King 
Richard.  He  was  in  stature  tall,  in  council  prudent, 
and  though  not  having  the  gift  of  eloquence,  he  was  of 
an  able  and  shrewd  wit.  His  mind  was  more  on  human 
than  on  Divine  things,  and  he  knew  all  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  So  that  he,  with  Ralph  de  Glanville,  might  be 
said  to  rule  the  kingdom,  for  Ralph  used  his  counsel 
in  all  things."  2  His  essays  in  school-learning  afforded 
some  amusement  at  Rome.  Giraldus,  the  satirical  arch- 
deacon of  St.  David's,  makes  the  Pope  (Celestine)  say, 
"  Now  let  us  talk  of  your  archbishop's  grammar-learn- 
ing, how  he  preached  in  the  synod,  and  how  on  Pahn 
Sunday  he  distinguished  the  persons  in  the  Trinity*" ' 
He  adds  :  "  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  a  notable  activity 
and  spirit,  but  forasmuch  as  he  Avas  neither  gifted  with  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  nor  endued  (I  doubt)  with  the  grace 
of  lively  religion,  so  neither  in  his  days  did  the  Church 
of  England  breathe  again  from  the  yoke  of  bondage."  ■* 

'  Ad  perfectum  attingere  studete,  et  dabo  vobis  Episcopia 
et  Monastcria  pennagnifica. — Cliron.  S.  Gall. 

»  Gervas.  1679.  »  Girald.  ap.  Dart.  Hist.  Canterbury. 

*  Giraldus,  indeed,  retracted  in  his  later  years  some  of  the 
hard  things  he  had  said  of  the  archbishop  ;  but  his  general 
account  is  fully  borne  out  by  Gervasc,  who  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  him. 
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Almost  one  of  Innocent's  first  acts  had  been  to  require 
Hubert  to  resign  the  office  of  High  Justiciary  which  he 
had  held  together  with  his  see.  But  this  could  but  pal- 
liate the  evil ;  it  required  to  be  met  by  stronger  and  more 
searching  remedies  :  and  an  opportunity  soou  offered. 
Hubert  Walter  died  in  July  1205,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  king  (John).  For,  worldly  and  little  scrupulous  as 
this  prelate  was,  his  character  was  so  energetic,  and  his 
influence  and  authority  so  great,  that  they  constituted  a 
check  which  John  could  not  brook.  The  acquaintance 
with  state  affairs  which  he  had  gained  as  chief  adminis- 
trator during  Richard's  captivity,  and  the  obligation 
he  had  laid  John  under,  as  having  been  the  chief 
means  of  getting  him  the  crown,  contributed  to  render 
him  independent.  No  man  was  more  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  false  position  which  the  metropolitan  occupied, 
aud  his  dereliction  of  his  real  duty,  than  that  very  tem- 
poral master  himself,  to  whose  service  he  sacrificed  his 
duty  towards  his  Heavenly  Master.  "  So  much  for  him !" 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  savage  laugh,  when  told  of  the 
death  of  Fitz-Peter,  the  Justiciary,  "  the  first  person  he 
will  meet  in  hell  will  be  my  Chancellor,  Hubert." 

He  died  at  Teynham,  in  Kent,  and  immediately  on 
the  news  reaching  Canterbury,  before  the  body  was 
buried,  a  part  of  the  chapter  made  a  bold  and  hazardous 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  freedom.  The  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  was  composed,  it  will  be 
remembered,  of  a  prior  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bene- 
dictine monks.  This  had  been  one  of  Lanfranc's  greatest 
reforms.  He  had  suppressed  the  Saxon  secular  canons, 
and  introduced  the  monastic  rule.  Such  a  change  was 
then  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on  a 
diocese.  They  had  no  abbot ;  the  archbishop  represent- 
ing the  abbot  externally,  though  the  internal  govern- 
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ment  of  the  monastery  rested  with  the  prior.  A  party 
among  the  monks,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  younger 
brethren,  held  a  meeting  in  the  church  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  elected  their  sub-prior,  Reginald,  with 
the  usual  formalities  of  chanting  the  "  Te  Deum,"  and 
placing  him  first  on  the  main  altar,  and  then  on  the 
metropolitan  throne.  Their  haste  and  secrecy  was  not 
with  a  view  to  forestal  the  king,  but  the  suffragan 
bishops,  who  never  failed  on  such  occasions  to  put  for- 
ward their  claim.  Conscious  that  their  act  was  irregu- 
lar, they  saw  that  their  only  chance  was  to  get  a  confir- 
mation from  the  Holy  See.  They  sent  off  Reginald  the 
same  night  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
monks.  He  carried  letters  of  ratification  under  the 
common  seal  of  the  convent,  which  they  had  found 
means  to  procure,  but  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  use 
them,  or  to  conduct  himself  as  archbishop  elect  without 
special  licence  and  letters  from  the  convent.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  landed  in  Flanders,  than,  disregarding  his 
oath,  he  announced  himself  publicly  as  the  elect  of  Can- 
terbury, on  his  road  to  Rome  for  confirmation.  He 
even  openly  exhibited  the  letters  of  election  whenever 
he  thought  it  would  serve  his  cause  to  do  so.  He  pur- 
sued the  same  conduct  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and,  as 
though  there  had  been  no  hindrance  or  objection,  he  de- 
manded immediate  confirmation.  Something,  however, 
led  the  court  of  Rome  to  suspect  irregularity,  and  con- 
firmation was  suspended  till  further  information  should 
arrive  from  England. 

The  first  person  to  present  himself  at  Rome  was  an 
envoy  of  the  suffragans,  maintaining  that  an  election  at 
which  they  had  not  assisted  was  null  and  void.  To  put 
an  end,  once  for  all,  to  a  dispute  which  was  renewed  on 
the  death  of  every  archbishop,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
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question  should  be  now  solemnly  tried  and  adjudicated. 
To  give  ample  time  for  examining  witnesses  and  collect- 
ing evidence,  the  month  of  May  following  was  appointed 
for  the  sentence. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  Reginald's  faithless  conduct 
had  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  among  his  sup- 
porters in  the  convent  of  Christ  Church.  Both  parties 
accordingly  agreed  to  proceed  more  regularly  to  a  new 
election,  and  sent  in  haste  to  John  for  his  permission  to 
elect.  This  was  in  fact  allowing  the  king  to  nominate ; 
for  the  fonn  of  permission  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  recommendation,  which  electors  very  rarely,  and  under 
pressing  circumstances  only,  ever  dared  to  disregard. 
The  king's  choice  was  John  de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich 
(1200 — 1214),  a  courtier  and  a  politician,  of  useful,  ra- 
ther than  splendid  talent,  and  thoroughly  pliant  to  the 
king's  will.  The  elder  and  safer  party  in  the  convent 
had  by  this  time  recovered  their  ascendancy ;  the  younger 
champions  of  independence  were  alarmed  at  their  own 
boldness,  and  were  glad  to  shelter  themselves  in  silence. 
The  king's  mandate  was  received  with  obsequious  re- 
spect, and  a  ready  and  even  joyful  acceptance  was 
affected  of  a  prelate  whose  character  they  must  have 
viewed  with  contempt.  He  was  in  the  North  at  the 
time,  engaged  on  the  king's  business.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  news  he  hastened  to  Canterbury,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
December  the  king  himself  came  there,  caused  him  to 
be  enthroned,  and  invested  with  the  temporalities. 

The  convent  at  home  having  been  thus  frightened 
into  submission,  it  was  only  necessary  to  defeat  the 
representations  which  Reginald  and  his  party  might 
make  at  Rome.  The  king  kept  his  Christmas  court  at 
Oxford,  and  from  thence  despatched  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, by  name  Elias  de  Brantfield,  with  five  companions, 

c 
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to  Rome,  furnishing  them  not  only  with  the  expenses  of 
the  journey,  but  also,  it  was  said,  with  a  large  sum 
(eleven  thousand  marks ')  to  obtain  from  the  Holy  See 
the  confirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  But  though 
a  body  of  helpless  monks — even  so  intractable  a  body  as 
the  Christ  Church  Benedictines  sometimes  shewed  them- 
selves—  shrunk  before  the  king's  frown,  and  would 
willingly  have  recalled  their  act;  it  was  now  too  late, 
the  matter  had  got  beyond  their  hands.  Reginald's 
election,  though  irregular,  was  a  fact,  and  was  in  court, 
and  so  must  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  other  before  any 
further  valid  step  could  Jje  taken  in  the  businest:. 

But  the  whole  of  this  year  was  occupied  in  ;;aking 
evidence  in  England  on  the  preliminary  dispute  between 
the  convent  and  the  suffragans.  All  this  care  was  used 
that  the  point  might  be  set  at  rest  for  ever,  for  it  was 
simple  enough  in  itself.  On  the  21st  of  December  the 
court  gave  its  sentence.  The  suffragans  shewed  that  on 
three  different  occasions  they  had  shared  in  the  election 
of  metropolitan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chapter  proved 
that  from  remote  times  the  convent  had  been  used  to 
elect,  in  their  own  chapter,  without  the  presence  of  the 
bishops,  and  that  elections  so  made  had  been  confirmed. 
And  custom  had  been  ratified  by  a  papal  bull  which 
was  produced.  A  definitive  sentence  was  accordingly 
given,  affirming  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  prior  and 
convent  to  elect  the  metropolitan,  and  forbidding  the 
bishops  to  make  any  attempt  in  future  to  interfere. 

But  another  and  very  distinct  suit  was  now  to  come 
on — that  between  the  two  prelates  elect.  The  case  of 
John  de  Gray  was  easily  disposed  of.  While  a  cause 
was  pending  before  any  court  of  law,  no  act  which  an- 

'  Gesta  Innocent. 
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ticipated  that  court's  sentence  was  legal.  His  election, 
therefore,  which  took  place  before  the  first  was  annulled, 
was  ipso  facto  null  and  void.  The  court  was  now  ap- 
proaching ground  which  might  involve  it  wdth  the  king 
of  England,  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  circumspection.  It  was  foreseen  on  both  sides 
that  Reginald's  election  must  be  annulled  when  it  should 
come  to  be  tried;  and  whilst  the  king's  party  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  to  re-elect  John  de  Gray,  In- 
nocent saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  extricating  the 
English  Church  from  the  yoke  of  royal  nominations. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  the  bishop  was  chosen 
by  the  voices  of  the  whole  of  the  Aock  which  he  was  to 
govern,  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  under  the  advice  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood. S.  Cyprian  directs,-  "  Take  heed  that  ye 
observe  the  Divine  traditions  and  Apostolic  usage  for  the 
orderly  holding  of  elections.^  Let  the  neighbouring 
bishops  of  the  province  assemble  to  that  flock  over 
whom  the  bishop  is  to  be  ordained,  and  let  the  bishop 
be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  which  most 
fully  knows  each  one's  manner  of  life,  and  is  witness  of 
his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour."  After  Constantine, 
the  emperors  often  interfered  in  disputed  cases ;  and  in 
the  West,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  became  an 
established  maxim  of  the  canon  law,  that  no  election 
was  valid  to  which  the  prince  did  not  give  his  consent. 

Three  principal  causes  may  be  assigned  which  seemed 
to  have  obliged  the  Church  to  submit  to  this  innovation 
in  her  practice.  1.  The  maxim  of  law,  that  the  right 
of  patronage  followed  endo^\'ment,  which  was  admitted 

»  Ep.  68. 

'  Ordinatio,  as  x^^po^ovia  in  the  Apost,  Can.  includes 
election  and  ordination. 
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to  encourage  private  persons  to  give  their  property  to 
parish  churches,  might  seem  equitably  to  require  to  be 
extended  to  cathedral  churches,  which  were  generally 
endowed  by  princes.  2.  When  ecclesiastical  censures 
were  allowed  to  carry  temporal  penalties,  and  spiritual 
sentences  were  enforced  by  the  hand  of  power,  the  bishop 
became,  so  far,  a  state  officer.  3.  Under  Charlemagne, 
and  in  the  feudal  system,  endowments  were  given  by  the 
prince  and  accepted  by  the  bishop  as  benefices,  property 
requiring  service ;  and  this  relation  to  the  king  would 
naturally  come  to  seem  to  him  closer  and  more  binding 
than  the  relation  of  the  bishop  to  his  particular  flock. 

But  the  utmost  extent  of  interference  which  the 
canons  approved  was  a  negative  one  ;  it  made  the  royal 
consent  necessary  to  an  election  independently  made. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  often  this  consent  was  in  prac- 
tice converted  into  an  appointment;  but  the  Church's 
right  to  free  election  was  still  maintained,  even  when 
wholly  resigned  in  fact ;  the  term  "  canonical  election" 
so  often  occurring,  meaning,  as  nearly  as  we  can  define 
it,  election  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  subject  to  the  king's  consent.  The  language 
of  councils  is  various  ;  sometimes  absolutely  asserting 
independence,  sometimes  absolutely  resigning  it,  and 
condemning  sometimes  the  prince  who  gave,  sometimes 
the  priest  who  sought,  such  appointments.  Even  in 
special  grants  of  free  election  which  were  sometimes 
made,  care  is  taken  to  insert  a  clause  that  the  king  gave 
the  privilege,  not  as  bestowing  any  new  favour,  but  as 
chief  defender  of  the  Church's  liberties.'* 

*  The  evidence  on  both  sides  is  collected  by  Qratian  (Dis- 
tinct. Ixiii.),  who  sums  up  the  result  much  as  is  stated  in  tlic 
text. 
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The  Conquest  made  little  change  in  this  respect.  If 
we  examine  such  notices  as  remain  of  the  elections  of 
the  ten  Norman  archbishops  who  preceded  Langton,  vre 
shall  find  that  the  monks,  though  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  suffragans  as  well  as  the  king,  never  failed 
to  claim,  often  to  put  in  force,  their  right  to  election ; 
and  even  when  finally  accepting  the  king's  nominee, 
they  proceeded  to  a  fresh  election  of  him  in  their  own 
chapter.  So  that  a  chapter  which  should  seize  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  while  the  king  was  absent,  or  other- 
wise occupied,  of  electing  a  prelate  by  themselves  and 
should  get  him  confirmed,  would,  in  so  doing,  be  acting 
perfectly  according  to  law ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  king  might,  with  some  colour  of  justice,  complain 
that  such  a  step  was  an  invasion  of  a  customary  preroga- 
tive. And  this  was  exactly  what  fell  out  in  the  present 
instance. 

Like  all  other  important  causes,  this  one  passed  through 
the  searching  process  and  cautious  procedure  which  gave 
so  high  a  character  to  the  judgments  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  that  not  least  during  the  time  that  the  pre- 
siding judge  was  one  so  deeply  versed  in  canon  law  as 
Innocent  III.  That  neither  the  king  nor  the  king's 
party  in  the  convent  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
object  afterwards  that  the  election  had  been  made  with- 
out their  participation,  he  summoned  both  of  them  to 
send  to  Rome  envoys  with  full  powers.  During  the  in- 
terval, the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  the  abbot  of  S. 
Augustine's  were  to  examine  all  the  religious  of  Christ 
Church  on  oath,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
double  election  had  been  conducted.  A  new  deputation 
of  fifteen  monks  ^  appeared  at  Rome,  entrusted  with  full 

*  Quindecim.  Gesta.  duodccim.  Paris. 
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powers  over  their  society  in  regard  of  election,  and  also 
with  the  king's  promise  to  accept  whoever  they  should 
elect ;  he  having,  however,  it  was  said,^  bound  them  by 
an  oath  to  choose  Jc'm  de  Gray. 

When  the  validity  of  the  sub-prior's  election  came  to 
be  tried,  over  and  above  the  pleas  that  it  had  been  made 
by  night,  by  a  minority  of  the  convent,  and  that  not  the 
more  judicious  part,7  and  without  the  king's  consent, 
they  now  added,  that  they  had  sent  him  to  Rome  only 
as  an  envoy  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  John  de  Gray, 
binding  him  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  pain  of  damnation, 
only  to  make  use  of  the  deed  of  election  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity— i.e.  in  case  the  pope  should  shew  an  inclination 
to  accept  the  person  proposed  by  the  king.  Early  in  1207 
sentence  was  given ;  the  first  election  was  pronounced 
invalid,  and  the  deputies  proceeded  to  a  new  election. 
With  the  fear  of  the  king  before  their  eyes,  and  aware 
of  his  determination  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
they  shewed  a  disposition  to  re-elect  him.  But  the 
sentence  of  annulment  which  had  been  pronounced  of  his 
first  election  contained,  as  usual,  a  clause  forbidding  his 
aspiring  in  future  to  the  honours  of  the  archbishopric. 
This  obstacle  could  only  be  removed  by  a  dispensation. 
And  there  were  important  reasons  which  determined 
Innocent  not  to  grant  that  dispensation.  The  candidate 
was  one  of  the  chaplains  and  dependants  of  the  king. 
The  court  of  the  king  of  England  was  a  bad  school  for 
an  ecclesiastic.  A  strange  bishop  out  of  the  palace  of 
the  Frank  kings  ^  was  not  more  dreaded  by  the  Roman 
inhabitants  of  a  city  of  Gaul,  than  was  one  of  the  king's 
clerks  by  the  Saxon  inmates  of  an  English  monastery. 

•  Mfttt.  Paris.  '  Saniori  parte. 

^  E  palatio. 
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But  not  the  Church  of  Canterbury  only,  but  the  whole 
Church  of  England  was  delivered  bound  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  if  they  should  have  imposed  on  them,  as 
their  chibf  pastor,  one,  who  on  theory  renounced  his  own 
spiritual  authority,  and  was  willing  to  be  forced  into  a 
see  by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  And  such  a  one  as 
John  de  Gray,  whose  only  capacity  was  for  the  business 
of  the  world,  would  be  compelled  almost  to  follow  the 
steps  of  Hubert,  who,  as  Justiciary  and  Chancellor,  had 
acted  rather  as  a  treasurer  or  bailiflf  to  the  estates  of  the 
see,  than  as  a  prelate  to  whom  was  committed  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  guardians  of  souls. 

But  if  De  Gray  was  to  be  excluded,  it  was  necessary 
to  propose  as  a  substitute  one  who  should  be  every  way 
unexceptionable — one  who,  while  qualified  by  character, 
should  be  neither  unknown  nor  unacceptable  to  the  king. 
With  this  view  he  pointed  out  to  the  envoys  Stephen 
Langton,  who,  as  a  native  of  England,  and  holding  pre- 
ferment there,  had,  in  this  respect,  all  that  could  be 
thought  necessary.  Even  since  his  promotion  to  the 
cardinalate,  which  had  taken  place  this  year,  John  had 
himself  written  to  him  in  very  flattering  terms,  to  say, 
that  though  he  had  for  some  time  had  his  eye  on  him 
with  the  intention  of  calling  him  to  immediate  attend- 
ance on  himself,  he  was  yet  pleased  to  hear  of  his  high 
honours.  The  monks  (Elias  de  Brantfield  alone  excepted) 
consented,  Langton  was  elected,  and  Innocent  wrote  con- 
ciliatory letters  to  the  king  and  the  convent  to  prepare 
them  to  receive  the  new  metropolitan.  "  The  Apostolic 
See,"  he  told  the  king  "  might  justly  envy  his  kingdom 
the  possession  of  a  man  mighty  in  word  and  deed  both 
before  God  and  before  man,  eminent  both  for  his  learning 
and  his  life  ;  but  his  care  for  the  interests  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  had  prevailed  over  personal  ties.     But  that, 
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in  consulting  the  good  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  he 
had  not  neglected  the  king's  honour,  for  the  new  arch- 
bishop was  by  birth  an  Englishman  of  a  family  known  for 
their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  him."  And  he  besought 
him  most  urgently,  "  for  God's  honour  and  by  the  interces- 
sion of  S.  Thomas,  to  spare  the  liberty  of  a  Church  which 
had  endured  so  many  troubles,  and  to  accord  his  favour 
to  the  new  primate." 

A  pope  writing  to  a  king  in  a  matter  ecclesiastical 
might  well  have  used  a  higher  tone  ;  but  he  thought  fit 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  gross  and  worldly  views  of  the 
monarch.  John  saw  nothing  but  his  will  thwarted,  and 
his  right,  as  he  thought,  invaded.  His  rage  was  stirred, 
and  his  revenge  was  prompt.  The  monks  of  Canter- 
bury were  his  first  thought,  and  they  were  in  his  power. 
They  had  committed  treason,  he  said.  They  had  first 
made  an  election  without  his  licence,  which  prejudiced 
his  prerogative ;  and  now,  when  they  had  received  money 
from  his  treasury  to  procure  the  confirmation  of  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  they  had  elected  instead  a  known  ene- 
my of  his  own,  Cardinal  Langton.  A  knight,  Fulk  de 
Cantelupe  by  name,  a  ready  agent  where  violence  was  to 
supersede  law,  hastened  from  his  side.  He  summoned  the 
sheriff  of  Kent,  Henry  de  Cornhelle,  with  a  party  of  armed 
retainers.  The  monks  might  prepare  for  the  worst  when 
they  saw  the  men  of  blood,  "  who  knew  not  civil  usages,"!^ 
enter  the  cloister  sword  in  hand.  But  S.  Thomas  had 
taught  princes  a  lesson  of  policy  at  least.  Even  John 
would  not  make  any  more  martyrs.  Exile  was  the  worst 
— exile  from  home — no,  out  of  the  kingdom  tlu>y  must 
go,  and  that  forthwith  ;  the  King  would  not  have  /lix  ab- 
beys harbour  traitors.    If  they  did  not  move  quickly,  they 

•  Militcs  crudelissinii,  liumanitatis  ijjnari.     W. 
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should  be  burnt  out.  In  terror  and  confusion,  with  no 
time  for  deliberation,  they  complied  and  withdrew  — 
unadvisedly,  it  was  afterwards  thought ;  nothing  short 
of  actual  force  should  have  moved  them.  Barefoot, 
amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  bystanders,^  seventy  Be- 
nedictines and  one  hundred  lay.brothers,''  took  leave  of 
their  church  and  cloister,  and  passed  the  sea  into  Flan- 
ders ;  thirteen,  from  age  or  sickness,  were  unable  to 
accompany  them.  The  monks  of  the  king's  party  were 
equally  involved  in  the  proscription,  but,  though  driven 
from  the  kingdom,  they  were  ashamed  to  share  the 
refuge  of  those  whose  cause  they  had  not  shared.  ^  For 
a  refuge  was  prepared  for  them.  The  usual  landing- 
place  from  England  was  Wissant,  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  the  port  from  which  J.ulius  Caesar  had  sailed. 
No  sooner  had  they  set  foot  on  shore,  than  they  were 
met  by  the  pious  Count  of  Gisnes.  He  brought  them 
to  his  castle,  set  food  before  them,  served  them  with  his 
own  hands,  and  provided  beasts  and  waggons  to  carry 
them  to  S.  Omer's.  0  worthy  hospitality  of  the 
Christian  noble  !  —  careful  to  entertain  strangers  ;  lend- 
ing to  those  of  whom  he  could  not  borrow  again.  To 
S.  Omer's  these  disciples  of  S.  Thomas,  treading  in  his 
steps,  took  their  way.  All  along  their  route  the  reli- 
gious of  every  order  issued  from  their  cloisters,  with 
cross,  tapers,  and  incense.  Their  entry  into  the  city  of 
Audomarus,  the  apostle  of  Flanders,  Avas  a  procession. 
The  whole  body  found  entertainment  and  consolation 
for  twelve  days  with  the  brethren  of  S.  Bertin's.     The 

'  Cent.  Hov, 

*  Chron.  S.  Bertini.  ap.  M.  &  D.  iii.  687. 

*  Exceptis  nonnullis  pestilentibus  et  dyscolis,  qui  sicut 
matrem  in  tribulatione,  sic  fratres  deseruerunt  in  peregrinatione. 
Cont.  Hov. 
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prior,  with  sixteen  of  his  monks,  remained  there  a  whole 
year  ;  the  rest  were  quartered  in  the  various  religious 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood.  Langton  aft.rwards  re- 
moved them  into  other  monasteries  in  trance.  This 
hospitable  conduct  was  visited  upon  them  by  John  by 
the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  they  held  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  rewarded  it  by  a 
special  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation. 

Meanwhile  Fulk  and  his  foreign  mercenaries  revelled 
in  the  cloister  of  Christ  Church.  He  had  the  custody 
or  wardship  of  the  goods  and  lands  both  of  the  see  and 
the  convent.  The  lands  remained  untilled  ;  but  even 
the  impious  king  had,  in  a  way,  a  respect  for  holy 
things  ;  he  dared  not  cause  the  daily  office  to  cease  in 
the  church,  which  contained  the  still  energizing  remains 
of  the  holy  martyr.  The  Brabantines  might  keep  guard 
in  the  refectory,  but  pilgrims  would  still  throng  to  the 
undercroft,  and  their  prayers  would  still  be  heard.  A 
tyrant  may  persecute  the  clergy,  he  dare  not  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  the  people.  By  the  king's  order, 
some  religious  were  transferred  from  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Augustine  to  minister  in  the  cathedral. 

Having  vented  his  rage  on  the  monks,  John  now 
threatened  the  pope.  "  He  had  been  insulted,"  he  said, 
"  by  the  rejection  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  his  fast 
friend,  and  the  attempt  to  force  upon  him  one  Stephen 
of  Langton,  a  total  stranger  to  him,  of  whom  all  he 
knew  was,  that  he  iad  lived  long  among  his  public 
enemies  in  France.  He  could  not  enough  marvel  at 
the  thoughtlessness  of  the  Court  of  Rome  herein,  that  it 
should  so  lightly  forget  how  needful  to  it  was  his  love 
and  attachment,  seeing  that  it  drew  more  abundant 
revenue  out  of  his  kingdom  than  out  of  all  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps."     He  added  :  "  that  he  would  stand 
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to  \he  death,  if  need  were,  for  the  libertic3  of  his 
Crown;  and  that  his  unalterable  resolve  was,  not  to 
recede  from  the  appointment  of  John  de  Gray,  which 
he  had  ascertained  was  for  his  realm's  welfare.  If  he 
was  not  humoured  in  this  matter,  he  would  cut  off  all 
communication  with  Rome ;  neither  should  his  realm 
be  drained  of  its  wealth,  nor  his  subjects,  whether  in 
England,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions,  seek  at 
a  foreigner's  hands  that  justice  which  his  own  bishops 
had  learning  and  knowledge  enough  to  administer." 

Innocent  was  not  taken  by  surprise.  Before  proceed- 
ing so  far,  he  had  counted  on  being  opposed  with  the 
king's  whole  strength,  and  he  was  ready  to  meet  it. 
On  the  16th  of  June  he  consecrated  Langton  with  his 
own  hands  at  Viterbo,  He  reinonstrated  with  John 
"  on  the  violent  and  unbecoming  language  in  which 
he  had  answered  his  conciliatory  application.  It  was 
rather  to  the  honour  than  the  blame  of  Langton  that  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  study  at  Paris  with  such  success, 
that  he  had  attained  the  degree  of  Doctor,  not  only 
in  Arts  but  in  Theology,  and  that  his  life  agreeing 
with  his"  learning,  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  prebend 
in  that  cathedral.  His  distinction  in  the  university 
made  it  incredible  he  should  be  unknown  to  the  king, 
at  least  by  reputation.  The  King  had  himself  written 
him  letters  of  compliment  on  his  promotion.  The 
known  loyalty  of  his  family,  and  his  prebend  in  the 
church  of  York,  which  was  of  much  greater  value  and 
dignity  than  that  of  Paris,*  were  sufficient  answer  to  the 
charge  of  his  being  alien  to  the  king,  and  the  king's 
realm.  There  was  an  unworthy  imputation  on  his  per- 
sonal character,  which  the  king  had  not  thought  fit  to 

*  Paris  was  not  a  metropolitan  see  till  1623. 
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write,  but  had  not  disdained  to  suggest  through  his 
messenger ;  it  was  so  manifestly  false,  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  deny  it.  Lastly,  as  to  the  plea 
that  the  king's  licence  to  elect  had  not  been  asked  : 
1.  Neither  law  nor  custom  required  this  when  an 
election  was  made  at  the  Apostolic  See  ;  yet,  2,  though 
the  Pope  had  in  this  instance  plenary  power  over  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  he  had  so  far  deferred  to  the 
king's  honour  as  to  make  a  formal  application  to  the 
king  to  send  his  proctor  to  the  election.  And  though 
it  was  true  that  the  two  monks  charged  with  this 
message  had  been  detained  at  Dover,  their  despatches 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  king's  own  messengers. 
And,  last  of  all,  after  the  election,  the  papal  courier 
had  delivered  to  the  king  himself  letters  both  of  the 
Apostolic  See  and  of  the  monks,  asking  the  king's  con- 
sent to  the  election.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  with- 
out injury  both  to  his  character  and  conscience,  that 
the  pope  could  now  refrain  from  confirming  and  en- 
forcing an  election  which,  both  in  form  and  the  fitness 
of  the  person  chosen,  was  canonical,  and  that  he  could 
suffer  the  Church  of  Canterbury  to  be  any  longer  with- 
out a  shepherd.  Do  you,  then,"  he  concludes,  "  most 
dear  son,  whose  honour  we  have  considered  beyond  what 
was  needful,  shew  to  our  honour  at  least  due  deference, 
that  you  may  deserve  more  abundantly  Heaven's  and 
our  grace,  lest  haply  by  other  manner  of  conduct  you 
bring  yourself  into  a  strait,  out  of  which  you  may  not 
easily  draw  yourself.  Needs  must  He  prevail  to  whom 
is  bowed  every  knee,  whose  place  we,  though  unworthy, 
occupy  on  earth.  Be  not,  then,  governed  by  their 
counsels  who  seek  to  trouble  you,  that  they  may  the 
better  fish  in  troubled  waters ;  but  commit  yourself  to 
our  pleasure  in  this  instance,  and  it  shall  redound  to 
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your  praise.  It  cannot  be  safe  for  you  to  withstand 
that  Church  for  which  the  blessed  martyr  and  glorious 
high  priest,  Thomas,  hath  newly  shed  his  blood ;  since, 
too,  your  father  and  brother,  of  renowned  memory,  some- 
while  kings  of  England,  renounced  that  evil  custom  in 
the  hands  of  our  legates.  If  you  shall  in  humility 
submit  to  us,  we  shall  take  care  that  no  prejudice  shall 
be  done  herein  to  you  or  yours." 

This  letter  to  the  king  was  accompanied  by  others  to 
the  barons,  and  to  the  bishops.  "  The  present  cause," 
he  wrote  to  the  latter,  "  was  not  that  of  an  individual, 
but  of  the  whole  Church.  In  such  a  cause  they  should 
rejoice  to  suffer  persecution,  if  necessary  ;  remembering, 
that  blessed  are  they  who  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake, 
when  they  are  tried  they  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life. 
If  they  had  truly  at  heart  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  would 
give  them  strength  and  fortitude  to  fear  God  more  than 
man,  and  respect  their  Heavenly  King  rather  than  their 
earthly  prince.  Let  them,  with  every  instance  of  timely 
urgency,  strive  to  turn  the  king  away  from  his  purpose, 
not  fearing  to  offend  him  for  the  moment.  For  such 
counsellors  as  should  encourage  him  now  in  his  evil 
designs,  he  himself,  when  he  came  to  a  better  mind, 
would  ever  after  hold  cheap,  but  would  esteem  such  as 
should  now  suggest  good  to  him." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  commissioned  the 
bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  to  make  a  final 
attempt  to  soften  the  king, — to  admonish  him,  for  his 
soul's  health,  not  to  fight  against  God ;  empowering 
them,  should  he  persist  in  obduracy,  to  lay  the  whole  of 
England  under  an  Interdict. 

The  three  bishops  obtained  admission  to  the  king's 
presence.  They  besought  him  humbly,  and  with  abun- 
dance of  tears,   that  having  God  before  his  eyes,   he 
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would  avoid  the  shame  of  an  Interdict.  He  need  but 
admit  the  archbishop  and  allow  the  monks  to  return, 
and  all  would  be  well.  And  what  was  there  so  great  in 
that  ?  They  prayed  that  for  this,  He  who  recompenses 
good  deserts,  might  be  pleased  to  multiply  his  temporal 
power,  and  bestow  never-ending  glory  after  this  life. 
They  would  have  prolonged  their  entreaties  out  of  love 
for  his  soul,  but  the  king  broke  into  one  of  his  furious 
fits  of  passion.  He  cursed  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
and  swore  by  God's  teeth,  that  if  his  realm  was  inter- 
dicted he  would  drive  the  whole  clergy,  secular  and 
regular,  out .  of  it.  He  would  take  all  they  possessed, 
and  they  might  go  to  the  pope  if  they  would.  And  as 
for  the  Roman  clergy,  if  he  caught  any  in  any  part  of 
his  dom*  lions,  he  would  pluck  out  their  eyes  and  cut 
off  their  noses,  and  send  them  to  Rome  in  that  condi- 
tion, that  they  might  be  known  there  from  those  of  all 
other  nations.  And  he  recommended  the  three  bishops, 
if  they  would  avoid  some  such  scandal  in  their  own 
persons,  to  quit  his  presence  immediately. 

The  bishops  could  not  doubt  John's  sincerity  in  this. 
His  paroxysms  of  ungovernable  rage  were  terrible. 
One  who  knew  him  when  Earl  of  Mortaigne,^  describes 
it  as  "  something  beyond  anger  :  his  whole  body  was 
metamorphosed.  His  face  was  drawn  up  into  deep 
furrows,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  fire,  a  livid  hue  took  the 
place  of  colour.  AVell  do  I  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  the  chancellor,  if  in  the  hour  of  his  rage  he  had 
gotten  him  between  his  hands."  There  was  something 
unearthly  in  the  phrenzy  of  the  Plantagenet  princes. 
They  themselves  were  aware  of  this,  and  believed  it  to 
arise  from  a  real  admixture  of  demoniacal  blood  in  their 

*  Ric.  Divisiens.  p.  31. 
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race.  Richard  I.  used  frequently  to  relate  a  family 
tradition,  in  explanation  of  the  headstrong  disposition 
of  himself  and  his  brothers.  "  From  the  devil  we 
came,"  he  would  say,  "  and  to  him  we  go."  There  was 
once  a  Countess  of  Anjou  of  uncommon  beauty.  She 
seldom  went  to  church,  and  even  then  avoided  staying 
for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  The  count 
her  husband  took  notice  of  this,  and  suspected  some- 
thing amiss.  One  day  he  caused  her  to  be  held  by  four 
of  his  guards  ;  when,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  con- 
secration of  the  host,  she  rose  through  the  air,  leaving 
her  cloak  in  their  hands,  and  was  no  more  seen.^ 

There  is,  indeed,  a  diseased  impotence  of  passion  inci- 
dent to  minds  withdrawn  from  the  restraint  which  the 
presence  of  equals  exerts  even  over  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  want  the  seUVcontrol  that  moral  or  religious 
habits  give.  The  exercise  of  despotic  authority  is  a  great 
promoter  of  this  disease.  It  may  be  a  species  of  mania 
peculiar  to  absolute  princes.  Cambyses,  several  of  the 
early  emperors  of  Rome,  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  Emperor 
Paul,  are  cases  in  point.  "  The  wrath  of  kings  is  as  the 
roaring  of  a  lion,"  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  "full  of  fury,"  the  "form  of  his 
visage  was  changed  against  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego."  Such  passages  might  have  a  terrible  reality 
in  oriental  monarchs. 

One  in  that  condition,  however,  was  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with  :  the  bishops  withdrew  in  haste.  They 
delayed  the  sentence  still,  in  fond  hopes  that  the  royal 
mind  would  open  to  better  thoughts.  When  they  could 
■10  longer  withhold  it,  they  again  met,  and  on  Monday 
in  Holy  Week  (1208),  which  happened  to  be  the  vigil 

®  Fordun.  Scotichron.     Johan.  Brompton. 
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of  the  Annunciation,  they  proclaimed  the   sentence  of 
general  Interdict  over  the  whole  of  England. 

From  that  moment  all  spiritual  acts  must  cease ;  all 
visible  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  Church  withdrawn  from  the  kingdom, 
— or  rather,  its  life  and  soul  were  withdrawn,  while  the 
body  remained.  As  an  ecclesiastical  act,  the  features 
which  most  struck  the  minds  of  the  country  people 
were,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased,  the  doors  of  the 
churches  were  shut  against  them  ;  that  the  dead  were 
carried  outside  the  town-gates  and  buried  in  ditches 
and  road-sides,  without  prayer  or  priest's  offices.  The 
images  of  apostles  and  saints  were  taken  down  or  veiled ; 
the  frequent  tinkle  of  the  convent  bell  no  longer  told 
the  serf  at  the  plough  how  the  weary  day  was  passing, 
or  guided  the  traveller  through  the  forest  to  a  shelter 
for  the  night.  Religion,  wont  to  mix  with  and  hallow 
each  hour  of  the  day,  each  action  of  life,  was  totally 
withdrawn.  The  state  of  the  country  resembled  a  raid 
of  the  Danes,  or  the  days  of  old  Saxon  heathendom, 
before  Augustine  had  set  up  the  Cross  at  Canterbury,  or 
holy  men  had  penetrated  the  forest  and  the  fen. 7 

'  Nudata  stiibant  altaria  et  lugubicm  dcsolationem  i)r8efert'- 
bant ;  non  assuctorum  devota  cantuuin  resonabat  modulatio, 
nee  consolatoria  campanaruni  audita  est  dulcedo.  Colding- 
ham,  p.  25. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

An  Interdict,  to  those  who  read  history  with  eyes  hos- 
tile to  the  Church,  must  appear  the  most  audacious  form 
of  spiritual  tyranny  ;  but,  in  fact,  such  persons  renounce 
any  real  application  of  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
in  Heaven.  But  even  catholic  Christians  of  this  day,  to 
whom  the  Church's  power  of  delivering  the  disobedient 
to  Satan  for  the  punishment  of  the  flesh,  is  an  article  of 
living  practical  belief,  yet  shrink  from  so  sweeping  an 
application  of  it,  and  have  a  secret  feeling  against  the 
Interdict  as  a  harsh  and  cruel  measure.  It  is,  they  say, 
to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty — nay,  rather,  to 
let  the  guilty  escape,  and  to  inflict  his  punishment  on 
innocent  thousands.  Indeed  we  must  go  further;  for, 
with  the  firm  belief  which  those  ages  had  in  the  real 
effect  of  absolution  and  excommunication,  if  the  Inter- 
dict was  not  completely  agreeable  to  mercy  and  justice, 
it  was  no  less  than  a  wanton  trifling  with  the  power 
they  believed  themselves  to  hold  from  Christ.  Thus 
many  speak  of  the  pope  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  as  an  ambitious  despot,  who  in  his  struggle 
for  the  mastery  with  temporal  princes  was  as  reckless  of 
the  souls  of  his  spiritual  troops  as  Napoleon  was  of  the 
bodies  and  lives  of  his  soldiers.  With  one  who  enter- 
tains such  thoughts  we  care  not  to  argue ;  but  to  the 
obedient  Christian,  who  loves  the  Church  and  her  an- 
cient ways,  and  is  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  Interdict  with 
her  tenderness  towards  the  little  ones  of  Christ's  flock, 
the  following  may  be  suggested  : — 
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The  Interdict,  then,  was  a  measure  of  mercy,  an 
appeal,  on  its  Divine  side,  to  Providence ;  on  its  human 
side,  to  all  the  generous  feelings  of  the  heart.  For  that 
age  did  not  doubt  that  the  magistrate,  as  well  as  the 
people,  the  governor  as  well  as  the  governed,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  one  law  of  Christ.  It  could  not  imagine  one 
moral  law  for  the  magistrate,  and  another  for  the  sub- 
ject. The  one  was  as  obnoxious  to  sin  and  error  as  the 
other ;  and  was  there  to  be  no  one  to  warn,  to  rebuke, 
to  recal  into  the  paths  of  truth  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  ?  Or  was  the  prince  alone,  whose  duties  and 
responsibilities,  as  they  were  more  and  greater,  involved 
more  risk  of  spiritual  fall  than  any,-  to  be  the  only 
Christian  left  without  the  defence  of  confession,  or  the 
gracious  means  of  restoration  provided  by  penance  1 
The  law  of  God,  the  law  of  the  Church,  looked  at  the 
sin,  not  at  the  sinner  ;  the  distinctions  of  worldly  rank 
are  not  contemplated  in  its  spiritual  jurisdiction.  A 
prince,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  in  entering  the  Chris- 
tian society,  submits  to  all  its  rules,  as  fully  as  any 
other  person,  and  the  administrator  of  those  rules  is 
bound  to  enforce  them  on  the  prince  as  much  as  on  any 
other.  As  these  rules  are  only  such  as  are  necessary  to 
the  end  of  the  Church,  the  saving  the  souls  of  its  mem- 
bers, they  do  not  admit  in  their  own  nature  of  relaxation, 
but  are  permanent  and  universal.  The  submission  of  the 
prince  to  spiritual  discipline  cannot  be  altered  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Church  to  a  place  and  power  in  the  state, 
for  such  submission  is  of  the  essence  of  that  discipline. 
Princes,  being  Christians,  continue  liable  to  sin,  to  be  re- 
buked, to  be  excommunicated,  to  be  restored  by  penance, 
as  much  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  before. 

But  the  social  polity  of  the  middle  ages  admitted 
something  further  than  this. 
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The  sovereign  power  in  each  state  is  supreme,  and 
without  appeal  within  its  own  limits ;  but  beyond  these 
limits  it  finds  itself  controlled  by  a  higher  power,  by 
international  law.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact  of 
universal  history  :  it  is  a  fact  in  feudal  times  as  well 
as  in  modern  Europe.  Through  all  the  gradations  of 
feudalism  the  lord,  supreme  within  his  own  domain,  had 
his  peers  outside  of  that  domain  ;  so,  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  the  prince  had  princes  his  equals,  with  whom  he 
had  of  necessity  relations,  and  to  whom  he  therefore 
owed  duties.  Wherever  a  state-system  exists — and  it 
must  exist,  except  in  the  single  case  of  universal  em- 
pire— the  establishment  of  the  Church  must  be  very 
imperfect,  if  it  is  only  set  side  by  side  with  the  civil 
power  within  each  state,  and  not  also  set  side  by  side 
with  the  external  all-controlling  power.  It  is  not 
enough  that  national  law  admit  the  Church  as  an 
element  in  the  state,  unless  international  law  admit  it 
as  an  element  in  the  state-system.  The  duties  of 
princes  towards  their  lieges  become  christian,  and  so 
must  the  duties  of  princes  towards  one  another.  Chris- 
tendom now,  as  then,  forms  one  system,  and  acknow- 
ledges a  common  law.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  international  law  has  been  based  on 
morality,  and  enforced  by  public  opinion  ;  before,  it  was 
based  on  the  Gospel,  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  the 
Keys.  Ours  is  entrusted  to  alliances  and  compacts, 
amenable  (as  bodies)  to  public  opinion  alone ;  theirs  to  a 
Christian  bishop,  bound  in  conscience  and  before  God  to 
act  according  to  a  well-known  and  well-defined  eccle- 
siastical law.  Both  agree  in  admitting,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  interference  of  an  armed  force  to  compel  sub- 
mission, or  punish  flagrant  infraction  of  this  common 
law.     They  differ  in  the  person  whom  they  constitute 
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the  judge,  ours  making  the  courts  interested,  such  — 
theirs,  a  synod  of  bishops,  men  who  could  not  be  inter- 
ested. As,  too,  that  age  considered  it  the  duty  of  the 
temporal  power  in  each  state  to  enforce  the  Church's 
sentence  on  the  refractory  individual,  so  it  equally 
recognized  the  power  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  to 
enforce  the  Church's  sentence  on  the  refractory  prince. 
As  the  obstinate  heretic  was  considered  beyond  the  pale 
of  national,  so  the  excommunicated  prince  was  beyond 
the  pale  of  international,  law  :  and  as  the  people  then 
suffered  from  the  spiritual  sword,  so  now,  in  the  parallel 
case,  they  suffer  from  the  temporal — from  war,  whether 
as  soldiers  or  as  invaded. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  it  followed 
that  temporal  penalties  attended  spiritual  sentences. 
But  spiritual  sentences  passed  against  all  sin,  whether 
the  sinner  were  prince  or  peasant ;  and  in  each  case 
carried  with  them  the  appropriate  temporal  penalty. 
But  a  respectful  distinction  was  made.  A  private  per- 
son, whether  baron  or  knight,  or  of  lower  degree,  con- 
tumaciously refusing  satisfaction,  was  at  once  excommu- 
nicated ;  but  princes,  as  entrusted  by  God  with  temporal 
power  for  the  behoof  of  their  people,  stood  not  alone; 
other  interests  were  involved  in  their  welfare.  Neither 
people  nor  prince  can  sin,  so  Holy  Scripture  teaches, 
without  mutually  involving  each  other  in  the  guilt. 
The  sins  of  David  and  Abimelech  were  visited  on  their 
people,  not  on  themselves.^ 

As  it  was  more  grievous,  then,  that  a  prince  should 

•  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  &c.  is  a  belief  of  natural  religion 
even.  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  the  inundation  which  devas- 
tated St.  Petersburg  in  1824,  rode  into  the  crowd  of  sufferers, 
crying  out,  "  My  children,  you  are  suffering  on  my  account. 
Yes,  it  is  my  sins  that  God  thus  visits  on  you."    Hurtcr,  i.  378. 
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sin,  as  he  brought  thereby  evil  on  others,  and  not  on 
himself  alone  ;  so  more  endeavour  should  be  had  to 
bring  him  to  repentance,  more  time  should  be  allowed, 
and  the  final  sentence  deferred,  in  hopes  of  his  recovery 
by  more  gentle  means.  In  making,  then,  an  Interdict 
of  the  realm  or  province  precede  excommunication  of 
the  prince's  person,  it  was  sought  to  shew  mercy  rather 
than  severity,  to  afflict  the  body  rather  than  to  bruise 
the  head  ;  to  excite  the  people  to  general  prayer  to  God 
to  turn  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
generous  feelings  of  the  prince  himself,  as  the  father 
of  his  people,  not  to  see  them  continue  in  misery  through 
his  obduracy.  Hence,  during  the  Interdict,  fasting  and 
all  outward  signs  of  mourning  were  enjoined.  The 
faithful  and  the  obedient  thus  mediated  between  God 
and  the  disobedient,  and  the  city  was  spared  for  the 
ten's  sake. 

Human  imperfection,  indeed,  often  found  place  in 
the  administration  of  this  system.  Cardinals  were 
bribed,  popes  were  intimidated,  or  their  legates  deceived 
them,  or  the  legates  themselves  were  cajoled  by  affected 
deference  on  the  part  of  the  monarch.  But  every  pos- 
sible precaution  was  taken.  Through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  the  hierarchy  (which  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  heavenly)'  the  superior  had  a  power  of  prohibi- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  excommunication  by  the  infe- 
rior ;  and  the  appeals  allowed  to  the  metropolitan,  and 
finally  to  Rome,  where  a  cause  was  sure  of  the  most 
patient  and  thorough  investigation,  established  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  counterchecks  on  caprice  and  indis- 
cretion. Still  it  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  bad,  prosti- 
tuted to  selfish  purposes.      It  was  a  spiritual  weapon 

•  Ad  instar  ccelestis  curiae. 
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with  which  hostile  prelates  fought  one  another.  In- 
stead of  being  limited  to  cases  of  obstinate  heresy  or 
perseverance  in  mortal  sin,  it  was  had  recourse  to  on 
every  occasion  of  difference  between  the  Church  and  the 
prince.  It  was  too  much  used  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  Church,  or  the  persons  of  ecclesiastics.  In  1196, 
the  archbishop  of  Rouen  laid  all  Normandy  under  an 
Interdict,  because  Richard  had  seized  on  his  castle  of 
Roch  Andelay,  to  fortify  it.^  The  bishop  of  Ely  did 
the  same  to  his  own  diocese,  for  the  sake  of  annoying 
the  same  archbishop,  who  was  at  that  time  opposed  to 
him  in  the  state.  The  town  of  St.  Omer's  was  inter- 
dicted by  the  abbot  of  S.  Bertin's,  in  a  dispute  about 
a  piece  of  fen  ground.  Giraldus  relates  a  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical duel  that  he  himself  fought  with  the  bishop 
of  S.  Asaph,  about  a  church  over  which  both  parties 
claimed  to  have  jurisdiction.  The  zealous  archdeacon 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  clerks,  in  their  stoles  and 
surplices,  and  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  and  met  the 
bishop  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard.  If  the  bishop 
began  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  Giraldus  began 
on  his  side  at  the  same  moment.  The  bishop  delivered 
a  general  sentence  of  anathema  ;  Giraldus  did  the  same. 
And  so  the  combatants  stood,  face  to  face,  for  some  time, 
till  Giraldus  bethought  him  of  the  church  bells.  "  The 
sound  of  these,  when  rung  against  themselves,  the 
Welsh  do  greatly  abhor ; "  Giraldus  gave  the  signal, 
and  those  within  the  church  began  to  toll  them,  where- 
upon the  bishop  and  his  party  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  2 

Familiar,  then,  as  this  punishment  was  to  the  people 

'  Rad.  (le  Diceto,  694. 

'  Dc  Rebus  a  sc  gcstis,  p.  403. 
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of  England,  and  softened  as  was  its  rigour  by  the  dis- 
use of  some  of  its  first  accompaniments,  there  were  yet 
some  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  present  Interdict, 
which  explains  the  horror  by  which  it  was  regarded  by 
the  people,  and  hence  the  secret  force  by  which  it  at 
last  brought  the  king  to  submit.     A  chronicler,^  who 
wrote  a  century  afterwards,  bears  witness  to  the  im- 
pression that  this  Interdict  left,  in  the  words  "  Et  memo- 
riale  hoc  jam  durat  in  ssecula."     1.  Its  extent.     It  was 
the  first    and   the  last  which  extended  to  the  Avhole 
kingdom ;  Wales  and  Ireland  were  expressly  included. 
2,  Its  duration,  upwards  of  six  years.     3.  The  strict- 
ness with  which  it  was  enforced.     The  ordinary  pri- 
vileges of  particular  orders  were  suspended.      Among 
others,  the  Cistercians,  and  the  order  of  Grandmont,  as 
their  houses  were  placed  in  lonely  and  remote  spots, 
where  their  chanting  could  not  be  generally  heard,  were 
allowed  exception  in  ordinary  cases  of  Interdict.     The 
strict  care,  however,  shewn  in  observing  this  Interdict, 
had  induced  them,  at  first,  to  waive  their  privilege,  and 
comply,  like  others.     But  when  time  went  on,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  king's  giving  way,  some   of  the 
Cistercian  houses,  bethinking  themselves  of  this  pri- 
vilege, re-opened  their  churches,  rung  their  bells,  and 
chanted  the  offices  as  usual. 

Their  motive  seems  to  have  been  a  good  one.  They 
urged,  in  their  appeal  to  Rome,  the  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  indevotion,  which  such  a  long  disuse  of 
the  Divine  service  occasioned.  Indeed,  in  any  monas- 
tery, especially  of  the  more  severe  orders,  the  change 
made  by  the  cessation  of  the  daily  mass  and  the  hours, 
must  have   been   nothing  less   than   a  total  break-up 

'  Hemingford,  p.  553. 
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of  their  established  life,  internal  and  external.  Not 
only  was  the  best  part  of  their  occupation  gone,  but 
that  which  supported  them  under  their  austerities  was 
withdrawn.*  Innocent,  however,  did  not  allow  their 
claim.  It  would  be  invidious,  he  told  them,  to  the 
other  religious,  to  whom  they  ought  rather  to  be  an 
example  of  severity,  seeing  they  received  tithes  of  their 
lands.  And  it  was  very  different  allowing  them  this 
privilege  now,  when  they  had  begun  by  observing  the 
Interdict,  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  they 
from  the  first  taken  no  notice  of  it.  It  would  have  the 
appearance,  both  to  the  king  and  others,  of  a  slacken- 
ing zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  a  desire  to  give 
up  the  contest.  Not,  however,  to  deprive  the  monks 
altogether  of  the  Divine  food,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
benefit  of  the  precious  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  he,  on 
Langton's  intercession,  so  far  relaxed  the  rigour,  as  to 
allow  the  celebration  of  mass  once  in  the  week,  in  con- 
ventual churches,  provided  the  doors  were  shut  to  keep 
out  all  strangers,  no  bell  rung,  and  the  service  only  said, 
not  chanted.  Even  from  this  indulgence  were  except- 
ed such  Cistercian  houses  as  had  broken  the  injunc- 
tion. 

Practice  had  established  some  mitigations,  also,  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  country  folk,  and  the  long  duration 
of  this  interdict,  drew  others  from  the  mercy  of  the 
pope.  Absolution  to  the  dying,  and  baptism  to  infants, 
being  sacraments  of  necessity,  were  allowed.  The  mix- 
ture for  the  chrism  was  prepared  by  special  licence, 
when  what  was  in  use  was  exhausted.  Marriages  and 
churchings  took   place  at  the   church    door;    sermons 

*  Propter  divinonun  subtractioncm  quidam  indevotiores 
efFecti  amplius  duruerunt.     Inn,  Ep.  xiii.  43. 
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were  preached  on  Sundays  to  the  people  in  the  open 
air,  when  holy  water,  and  bread  were  distributed.^ 

Princes  had  their  own  established  way  of  meeting  the 
exertion  of  spiritual  power.  No  sooner  was  the  sen- 
tence published,  than  John  issued  orders  to  the  sheriffs 
to  order  every  priest  who  should  dare  to  observe  it, 
whether  monk  or  secular,  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He 
had  learnt  this  lesson  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  had 
done  the  same  eight  years  before.  This,  warned  by  the 
too  precipitate  retreat  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church, 
which  had  been  at  the  time  generally  condemned,  the 
clergy  refused  to  do,  and  the  king's  officers  did  not  dare 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  monasteries  by  force.  All  their 
lands  and  revenues,  however,  were  seized  into  the  king's 
hands,  the  king's  seal  put  upon  their  granaries  and 
storehouses,  and  their  contents  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  exchequer  ;  the  royal  reasoning,  in  this  respect, 
being  the  intelligible  one,  that  if  the  clergy  would  not 
perform  their  functions,  they  should  not  receive  their 
dues.  "You  bishops,"  Philip  Augustus,  in  the  same 
situation,  said  to  the  bishop  of  Paris,  "  care  for  nothing 
so  long  as  you  can  eat  and  drink  your  large  revenues  ! 
You  heed  not  what  becomes  of  the  poor  !  Look  you,  that 
I  do  not  strike  at  your  manger,  by  seizing  your  goods." 

And  now  began  a  scene  of  spoliation,  which  almost 
reminds  us  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  wardship  of 
church-lands  became  an  object  of  competition  among 
the  king's  friends.  Harpy  courtiers  and  needy  mili- 
tary adventurers  from  Poitou,  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  lands  of  the  bishops  and  abbeys,  the  best  cultivated 
in  the  kingdom.  Others  were  set  to  sale.^  Sometimes, 
an  abbot  or  a  chapter  would  purchase  the  custody  of 

*  Chron.  Dunstaple.  «  Rot.  Claus.  107—110. 
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their  own  lands.  Bare  necessaries,  food  and  clothing, 
were  ordered  to  be  allowed  the  clergy  out  of  their  own 
goods.  "Reasonable  eatage,"^  was  adjudged  to  be,  for 
a  monk,  two  dishes  a  day  for  his  dinner  ;  for  a  secular 
priest  four  sworn  men  of  the  parish  were  to  decide  what 
was  necessary. 

If  the  parish  priest  fared  better,  he  was,  in  another 
point,  open  to  a  peculiar  source  of  annoyance.  In  spite 
of  all  efforts,  the  bishops  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
the  parish  clergy  in  England  to  observe  continence. 
The  abuse  was  partially  reformed  from  time  to  time, 
but  a  relapse  soon  followed.  The  secular  priests  at  this 
time,  seem  to  have  been  living  generally  throughout 
the  country  in  a  state  of  concubinage.  In  Wales,  this 
was  the  case  even  with  the  secular  chapters.  All  these 
"focaria?"  were  now,  by  the  king's  order,  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. They  could  not  complain  of  this.  The  pope 
would  not  help  them  here.  Their  own  canons  condemn- 
ed them.  And  so  the  priests  were  put  to  the  shame 
and  cost  of  buying  them  off  at  heavy  ransoms. 

The  Interdict  was  a  hard  trial  for  the  clergy,  but  a 
most  direct  one  of  their  faith  and  obedience.  The  di- 
lemma they  were  in  was  one  in  which  they  could  have 
no  doubt  what  was  their  duty,  whatever  difficulty  they 
might  feel  in  following  it.  "  Miserable  man  that  I  am," 
said  one  in  a  similar  case  ;  "  If  I  disobey  the  king  I  lose 
my  worldly  estate ;  if  I  hearken  not  to  my  lord  the 
Pope  I  peril  my  soul ! "  The  case,  indeed,  was  plain  now. 
There  was  no  plea  or  subterfuge  under  which  they  could 
refuse  to  recognize  the  Interdict.  All  the  higher  clergy 
throughout  England,  (three  bishops,  and  a  few  court 
clerks  excepted,)  unanimously  braved  the  king's  ven- 
geance. 

^  Ratioiuiljilc  tstuverium. 
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And  this  was  neither  trifling  nor  transient.  As  long 
as  a  monk  kept  within  his  cloister,  he  might  have  but 
one  meal  a  day,  but  his  person  was  at  least  safe.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  venture  to  appear  abroad,  or  travel  in 
his  religious  dress,  than  he  was  liable  to  be  robbed  and 
murdered  with  impunity.  General  sentence  of  out- 
lawry was  passed  8  against  the  clergy.  Once,  in  the 
Welsh  marches,  a  robber  was  brought  before  the  king 
handcuffed,  who  had  murdered  a  priest  on  the  road. 
"  Let  him  go,  he  has  rid  me  of  one  of  my  enemies," 
was  John's  summary  sentence.  All  the  kindred  who 
could  be  found  of  Langton,  and  of  the  three  bishops 
who  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  were  thrown  into 
dungeons,  and  their  property  confiscated. 

A  scholar  at  Oxford,  practising  archery,  accidentally 
shot  a  woman.  He  immediately  absconded.  The  mayor 
of  the  city,  with  a  great  posse,  came  to  the  inn  where 
he  lodged.  The  delinquent  was  not  to  be  found,  but 
three  students,  who  were  joint  occupants  of  the  same 
inn  with  him,  they  seized  and  imprisoned.  John  hap- 
pened to  be  close  at  hand,  at  "Woodstock,  and  he  sent 
immediate  orders  to  hang  all  the  three.  This  the  citi- 
zens did,  nothing  loth.  The  University  complained  to 
Rome  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  scholars  and  masters,  by 
authority  of  a  papal  bull,  withdrew  from  Oxford,  and 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  other  schools,  chiefly 
Cambridge,  Reading,  and  Maidstone.  A  few  masters, 
(for  the  king  had  a  party  here)  disobeyed  the  order,  but 
they  were  suspended  from  teaching  for  three  years.  In 
three  years'  time,  the  townspeople  professed  contrition, 
made  submission  to  the  legate,  and  did  penance.  Be- 
sides satisfaction  in  money,  the  more  guilty  part  were 

*  Utlagatio. 
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required  to  go  barefoot,  and  in  their  shirts,  with  whips 
in  their  hands,  to  each  of  the  churches  in  the  city — 
one  church  every  day  till  they  had  gone  through 
them  all — and  beg  absolution  from  the  priest.  And 
as  soon  as  the  Interdict  should  be  removed,  they 
were  to  attend  in  the  same  guise  the  burial  of  the 
three  scholars  they  had  hung ;  for  their  bodies,  like 
those  of  all  the  clergy  who  died  during  its  continuance, 
were  kept,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard. 

John's  hatred  of,  and  violence  towards  the  clergy,  did 
not  date  from  the  Interdict.  The  Cistercians  were  es- 
pecially obnoxious  to  him.  For,  as  the  flower  of  the 
Church,  they  attracted  the  concentrated  enmity  of  the 
bad.  Like  the  Jesuits  now-a-days,  they  bore  the  bur- 
den of  the  world's  hatred.  The  wit  and  malice  of  the 
dissolute  and  profane,  discharged  itself  with  aggravated 
venom  on  the  white  monks.  Whole  heaps  of  these 
blasphemous  tirades  are  yet  preserved  in  our  libraries. 
In  1204,  in  a  parliament  at  Lincoln,  the  Cistercian 
abbots,  in  a  body,  presented  themselves  before  John, 
to  endeavour  to  appease  his  anger.  Turning  to  the 
men-at-arms,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  "  Ride 
them  down,"  he  cried.  The  savage  order,  unheard  of 
before  from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  prince,  was  dis- 
obeyed.'* 

These  violences  might  be  considered  the  outburst  of 
the  uncontrolled  passions  of  a  tyrant,  but  that  the 
very  same  had  been  resorted  to  by  a  wise  and  politic 
monarch  like  Philip  Augustus.  But  John  was  not  a 
Philip  Augustus.  Philip  was  the  slave  of  passion  in 
one  instance ;   John,  at  all  times,  and  in   everything. 


"  MS.  Cott.  ap.  Dugd.  M.  A. 
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Hence,  when  Philip  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Church, 
though  he  had  had  the  support  of  his  barons  and  whole 
kingdom,  yet  he  had  yielded  or  been  subdued  at  last. 
Conscience,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  too  strong  for  him, — 
for  the  sympathy  of  numbers  will  bear  a  bad  man  up 
in  any  cause.  The  usual  policy  of  those  who  resist  the 
Church  has  been  to  enlist  the  better  feelings  of  the 
world  on  their  side.  But  John  could  not  submit  to 
the  constraint  that  this  required.  He  would  not  even 
live  with  his  own  baronage,  and  they  equally  avoided 
him ;  and  he  only  intruded  into  their  castles  in  pur- 
suit of  his  adulterous  amours.  These  he  followed  with- 
out disguise  and  without  restraint.  There  was  scarce 
a  noble  family  but  had  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  a 
wife,  a  daughter,  or  a  sister. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  new  men,  creatures  of 
his  own,  adventurers  from  Poitou  and  Gascony,  —  not 
the  Poitevin  nobles,  for  they  had  drawn  off  from  him 
as  much  as  the  English.  As  he  had  no  faith  in  his 
own  barons,  he  determined  to  secure  them  by  fear.  He 
sent,  accordingly,  some  of  his  retainers  with  an  armed 
force  round  the  kingdom,  and  exacted  hostages  from 
some  of  the  more  formidable  of  them.  Such  was  their 
fear  of  the  king's  power  that  none  dared  refuse. 

A  powerful  baron  on  the  Welsh  marches  was  William 
de  Brause ;  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  a  French 
knight,  Bertrand  de  S.  Valery,  was  even  more  redoubted 
than  her  husband.'  The  terror  were  they  both  of  the 
Welsh  marauders,  whose  cupidity  was  excited  by  the 

*  II  n'estoit  nulle  parole  de  sen  baron  avicrs  cliou  qu'^stoit 
di  lui.  Chron.  Norm.  Bene  novimus  quod  non  erat  in  potes- 
tate  sua,  sod  magis  in  potestate  uxoris  suae.  Lit.  Joan.  ap. 
Rymer. 
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twelve  thousand  English-bred  kine  that  grazed  round 
the  castle  of  Abergavenny.  She  boasted  that  she  had 
cheeses  enough  laid  up  in  her  dairy  to  supply  one  hun- 
dred men  with  ammunition  for  a  month,  if  nothing  else 
could  be  found  to  feed  the  engines  with.  When  the  king's 
servants  came  to  her  for  hostages,  she  asked  what  had 
become  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne  1  Did  they  think  she 
would  give  up  her  son  to  one  who  had  taken  such  poor 
care  of  his  own  nephew?  John's  vengeance  was  in- 
stantaneous. A  body  of  knights  was  sent  to  surprise 
De  Brause  in  his  castle.  He  had  barely  time  to  fly 
into  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  latter 
fell  into  John's  hands  during  his  Irish  expedition.  He 
imprisoned  them  at  Windsor,  where  he  starved  them 
to  death. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  violence,  John  had  mis- 
givings. He  knew  he  was  not  so  strong  as  he  seemed 
to  be.  The  badness  of  his  title  to  the  crown  was 
always  before  him.  He  suspected  his  barons ;  he 
thought  they  were  practising  in  secret  against  him.  He 
began  to  manifest  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church,  and  there  were  hopes  of  a  speedy  recal  of  the 
Interdict.  Langton  himself  made  an  effort  to  soften 
the  king,  and  wrote  to  him,  begging  him  to  consider 
the  dishonour  he  brought  on  himself  by  his  obstinacy 
in  evil.  John  answered  this  letter.  He  stuck  to  his 
point,  that  Langton  had  not  been  canonically  elected  ; 
but  hinted,  that  if  he  was  disposed  to  resign  all  the 
claims  which  he  might  consider  himself  to  have  on 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  king  would  provide  for 
the  honour  of  that  Church  in  a  way,  perhaps,  not  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Langton  :  and  he  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  come  over  to  England,  but  not  as  archbishop.  This 
insidious  attempt  to  bribe  Langton  to  give  up  the  point 
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at  issue,  by  the  lure  of  preferment  for  himself,  was  of 
course  rejected. 

The  king  then  required  the  return  of  the  bishops  of 
Ely  and  Worcester.  They  came,  and  waited  on  the 
king  for  eight  days,  but  he  would  not  see  them.  There 
was  something  ominous  in  this  ;  he  could  not  yet  digest 
his  rage,  so  they  returned.  He  sent  a  fresh  deputation 
to  Rome,  to  represent  strongly  what  he  called  his  griev- 
ances, but,  at  the  same  time,  to  signify  that  he  was  will- 
ing, out  of  his  desire  for  peace,  to  yield  somewhat  of 
what  was  justly  due  to  him.  He  would  recognize  the 
archbishop,  let  him  return  in  safety,  and  restore  what 
had  been  taken  from  the  see.  And  even  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church,  though  they  had  deceived  him  so 
infamously,  he  would  allow  to  return.  But,  he  said, 
his  mind  was  still  so  exasperated  against  the  archbishop, 
that  he  could  not  admit  him  to  his  presence.  He 
would  hand  over  to  Innocent  the  crown  rights  on  the 
temporalities  of  the  see,  and  begged  that  the  pope  him- 
self would  invest  the  archbishop  with  them. 

His  agent  in  this  negotiation  was,  strangely  enough, 
a  Cistercian  abbot.  But  he  was  an  abbot  of  John's 
own  making,  and  of  an  abbey  of  his  own  founding, 
so  that  he  was  probably  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  right 
royal  fashion.  Only  four  years  before  this  John  had 
brought  some  Cistercians  from  the  continent,  and  set- 
tled them  in  one  of  the  fairest  spots  on  the  southern 
coast  rightly  named  Beaulieu  ;  it  was  partly  in  a 
transient  fit  of  remorse,  partly  to  expiate  the  cruel  af- 
foresting of  the  district  in  which  it  stood  —  the  New 
Forest. 

Innocent  would  not  discourage  any  overtures,  though 
attended  with  such  a  strange  condition.  He  accepted 
the  regalia,  but  was  careful  to  protest  in  his  commis- 
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sion,  delegating  the  power  of  conferring  them  to  two 
bishops,  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  be  a  precedent.  He  looked  forward  at 
this  time  to  the  speedy  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  In 
writing  to  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  London,  in  June  of 
this  year,  he  answers  on  several  points  of  ritual,  on 
which  they  had  consulted  him,  under  the  hope  that 
all  such  difficulties  would  soon  be  removed. 

Strangers,  too,  interposed  their  mediation.  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony,  the  king's  nephew,  visited  his  uncle, 
and  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  way.  And  the  em- 
peror Otho  wrote  to  him  with  the  same  object.*  A 
second  time  he  sent  an  invitation  to  the  three  bishops, 
Ely,  London,  and  Worcester,  who  accordingly  came  to 
Canterbury.  The  King  was  gone  on  an  expedition  into 
Scotland,  but  had  deputed  some,  both  clergy  and  lay- 
men, to  treat  with  them.  Terms  of  accommodation 
were  agreed  on,  reduced  to  writing,  and  sealed  on  both 
sides.  The  three  bishops  and  the  archbishop  were  to 
return  to  their  sees,  the  lands  of  which  were  to  be  given 
up  to  them,  and  a  hundred  pounds  each  given  them  in 
part  restitution  of  the  intercepted  proceeds,  and  the 
waste  committed. 

Here  was  a  new  and  vexatious  source  of  disagree- 
ment. The  King  thought  the  bishops  ought  to  be  glad 
enough  to  get  back  on  any  terms,  and  that  he  did 
enough  in  admitting  the  archbishop  at  all,  more  than 
which  ought  not  to  be  asked  of  him.  The  bishops 
would  not  recede  from  what  had  been  settled,  so  the 
agreement  remained  null.  No  doubt  John  was  sincere 
in  wishing  a  reconciliation  ;  he  was  not  merely  tri- 
fling to  gain  time.     But  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  up 

'  Ann.  Way. 
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the  point  at  issue;  he  would  not  yield  in  any  such 
way  as  should  seem  to  be  waiving  his  absolute  nomina- 
tion. A  compromise  for  the  mere  sake  of  peace,  unless 
there  was  a  clear  admission  that  all  the  steps  taken  on 
the  Church  side  were  just  and  right,  would  now  be  a 
throwing  away  of  all  the  suffering  that  had  been  en- 
dured. 

It  might,  however,  be  part  of  the  king's  policy  to 
protract  matters  by  negotiation,  for  all  this  while 
excommunication  was  hanging  over  him  ;  this  was  the 
necessary  sequel  to  the  Interdict  when  resisted.  In 
January  1209,  the  pope  sent  notice,  according  to  form, 
of  the  impending  sentence.  He  implored  the  king  to 
"consider  how  he  risked  his  salvation  by  his  prolonged 
impenitence.  He  was  truly  cruel  to  himself  The 
fatherly  affection  of  the  pope  was  hateful  to  him  ;  but, 
as  a  skilful  and  tender  physician,  he  would  not  shrink 
from  applying  painful  remedies,  however  reluctant  the 
patient  might  be.  If  he  did  not,  therefore,  follow  up 
the  agreement  concluded  through  the  abbot  of  Beau- 
lieu,  sentence  of  excommunication  would  proceed  against 
him  after  a  delay  of  three  months.  "^ 

This  alarmed  John.  An  Interdict  afflicted  his  sub- 
jects, and  lowered  his  own  character ;  but  to  excom- 
municate him,  was  to  touch  his  person.  He  must  then 
be  avoided  by  all  but  the  utterly  abandoned  ;  and  even 
these  would  feel  a  superiority  over  him,  as  their  con- 
tinuing to  associate  with  him  would  be  a  favour  :  they 
would  become  necessary  to  him.  So  deep  was  reli- 
gious sentiment  seated  in  that  age,  that  even  contact 
with  an  excommunicate  was  shrunk  from  with  loath- 
ing, as  from  leprosy.     The  room,  the  house,  the  town, 

»  Inn.  Ep.  xi.  221. 
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in  which  he  was,  was  polluted  by  his  presence  ;  the 
priest  might  not  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  within  its  walls ; 
the  very  cup  he  drank  from  was  unfit  for  Christian 
use.  When  dead,  his  body  was  to  be  buried  in  rub- 
bish ;  if  forcibly  interred  in  a  churchyard,  the  ground 
required  to  be  consecrated  afresh.'  The  religious  in- 
stincts of  the  community  thus  brought  home  the  sen- 
tence even  to  those  who  set  at  nought  its  spiritual  con- 
sequences. And  as  its  effects  could  not  be  averted,  the 
policy  of  princes  was  to  hinder  its  publication  or  recep- 
tion within  their  territories.  Henry  II.  had  once  hur- 
ried over  to  Ireland,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  an  excom- 
munication he  thought  was  coming  upon  him.  So  noWj 
all  the  ports  were  strictly  guarded,  and  every  travellei 
rigorously  searched  ;  and  the  most  cruel  vengean 
awaited  any  who  should  bring,  pronounce,  or  acti  upo: 
the  sentence. 

The  three  months  allowed  had  been  long  exceeded 
in  continually  disappointed  hopes  of  a  settlement.  A 
reprieve  was  again  obtained  till  the  octave  of  S.  Mi- 
chael's. Several  messages  passed  between  the  king  and 
archbishop,  and  at  last  he  was  again  invited  to  meet 
the  king  at  Dover,  letters  of  safe  conduct  being  sent 
him  both  by  the  king  and  some  of  the  Ibarons.  With 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  he  crossed  to  Dover  on 
the  2nd  of  October.  The  king  came  to  Chilham  castle,, 
near  Canterbury,  and  sent  the  justiciary  and  the  bisho 
of  Winchester  with  certain  articles  which  they  were 
to  demand  of  the  archbishop.  They  were  such  as  he 
could  not  agree  to,  and  he  recrossed  the  sea. 

The  sentence  could  now  be  deferred  no  longer,  the 
Interdict  having  endured  with  so  much  suffering  to  the 

*  See  the  law  in  Decret.  Greg.  ix.  Tit.  39.;  for  the  practici 
Hurter.  iii.  113. 
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people  for  nearly  two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
accordingly,  Langton  forwarded  a  bull,  which  he  had 
before  received  to  that  effect,  to  the  bishop  of  Arras, 
and  the  abbot  of  S.  Vedastus,  where  the  exiled  bishops 
of  London  and  Ely  were  lodged,  requiring  them  to 
publish  the  sentence,  with  the  proper  forms,  in  that 
city.  They  did  so,  and  sent  it  to  England ;  but  the 
bishops  who  still  remained  there,  durst  not  publish  it, 
and  kept  it  to  themselves.  The  secret  got  out  not- 
withstanding ;  men  whispered  it  to  one  another,  under 
their  breath,  in  the  streets  or  the  market ;  and  even  so 
it  made  no  little  stir  and  commotion.  Two  instances 
may  be  given.  Geoffry,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  one 
day  sitting  at  the  'Exchequer  on  the  king's  business, 
declared  in  confidence  to  his  colleagues,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  safe  for  a  clergyman  to  continue  longer  in  the 
service  of  a  prince  excommunicate ;  and  at  once  with- 
drew. He  was  instantly  followed  by  the  king's  order, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  with  a  heavy  cope  of  lead 
round  his  neck,  and  left  in  that  condition  to  die 
of  starvation.*  Another  of  the  king's  ofiicers,  Hugh, 
archdeacon  of  Wells,  the  chancellor,  having  been  put 
by  the  king  into  the  see  of  Lincoln,  procured  leave 
to  cross  into  Normandy,  under  pretext  of  receiAring 
consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  safe  out  of  the  kingdom,  than  be  betook 
himself  to  Langton,  at  Pontigny,  swore  canonical  obe- 
dience to  him,  and  was  consecrated  by  him.  The  tem- 
poralities of  the  see  of  Lincoln  were  immediately  seized 
into  the  King's  hands,  and  the  great  seal  given  to 
Walter,  a  brother  of  John  de  Gray. 

*  Tam  Tictualium  penuria,  quam  ipsius  capse  ponderositate. 
Weud. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  year  1209  closed  with  the  excommunication  ;  and 
now  there  ensued  three  dismal  years  of  hopeless  dis- 
tress for  people  and  clergy.  Hope  of  speedy  redress 
had  hitherto  borne  them  up  :  but  all  semblance  of  ne- 
gotiation with  Rome  was  broken  off;  the  ports  were 
strictly  guarded  to  prevent  all  ingress  and  egress  with- 
out the  royal  licence.  Want,  distress,  and  insult,  was 
the  daily  lot  of  the  clergy,  while  the  supports  and  oc- 
cupations of  a  religious  life  were  withdrawn.  Many 
of  the  religious  houses  were  quite  broken  up  by  the 
wanton  oppression  of  those  who  had  the  custody  of 
them ;  and  the  religious  were  dispersed  over  the  country, 
to  beg  a  shelter  in  other  monasteries,  or  from  the  charit; 
of  the  country  folk.  The  bareness  of  the  monastic  an 
nals  during  the  latter  half  of  John's  reign,  as  compared 
Avith  the  period  preceding  and  following,  bear  witness  to 
this  persecution.  What  aggravated  their  suffering  was, 
that  it  was  not  a  crisis  of  national  confusion  ;  a  general 
disturbance,  in  which  all  suffered  alike,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  action  brought  relief  Throughout  the 
kingdom  all  went  on  as  usual.  The  king  kept  court  in 
state  at  the  great  festivals.  They  passed,  indeed,  with- 
out mass  or  prayer,  in  the  church  or  out  of  it ;  but 
the  nobles  presented  themselves  to  pay  their  duty,  and 
receive  the  robes  distributed  on  such  occasions ;  and  woe* 

*  Kox   omnibus  sese    subtrahentibus  nocive   insidiabatur. 
Wend. 
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to  him  who  was  suspected  of  absenting  himself  out  of 
regard  to  the  excommunication. 

John  invaded  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales ;  was  followed 
by  his  feudal  tenants,  just  as  his  father  would  have 
been,  and  returned  with  success  on  each  occasion.  The 
intervals  of  military  undertakings  were  filled  up  by 
the  usual  expedients  for  extorting  money,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  game.  He  watched  over 
this  with  as  much  jealousy  as  William  Rufus  himself. 
In  one  of  these  years,  all  enclosures  within  old  forest 
boundaries  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  down  ;  in  an- 
other, the  game  law  was,  for  the  first  time,  extended 
to  birds,  and  the  capture  of  them  prohibited  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

That  all  this  should  go  on  in  the  midst  of  the  In- 
terdict, struck  the  king  himself;  and  he  said  one  day, 
in  cutting  up  a  fine  hart,  in  his  bitter  way,  "  This  beast 
never  heard  a  mass,  and  yet  couldn't  be  fatter  !"  Every 
now  and  then  his  savage  nature  found  vent  in  some 
particular  act  of  oppression — in  torturing  Jews,  or  in 
sacking  a  Cistercian  convent.  The  worst  barbarities 
were  attended,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  ancient  ty- 
rants, with  mockery  and  jest.^ 

Never  before  had  a  king  and  his  court  so  long  and 
obstinately  set  at  defiance  their  own  conscience  from 
within,  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  Christendom  fronx 
without.  Henry  I.  had  had  the  whole  of  the  Norman 
bishops  with  him  ;  Henry  II  had  been  backed  by  a 
large  party  of  the  clergy  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
while  S.  Thomas  was  but  feebly  supported  by  Rome, 

•  The  well  known  ballad  of  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of 
Canterbury,  (Percy  Rel.  ii.  302,)  though  we  have  it  only  in 
a  modern  form,  well  expresses  the  enjoyment  John  found  in 
tormentinor  an  ecclesiastic. 
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and  looked  at  with  suspicion  by  all  as  high  and  ex- 
travagant in  his  demands.  But  John  was  the  open 
enemy  of  the  whole  Church,  and  made  no  pretence  of 
favouring  any  party  in  it.  Even  he,  however,  had  his 
false  prophets  ready  to  prophesy  good  concerning  him, 
and  not  evil.  There  is  no  form  of  hostility  to  the 
Church,  from  the  most  rigid  puritanism  down  to  avow- 
ed libertinism,  which  is  not  willing  to  mask  itself  under 
a  religious  theory  of  some  kind.  Among  the  court 
clerks  was  one  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Mason.  He 
had  studied  at  Paris,  and  had  some  reputation  for  learn- 
ing. He  now  began  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  John 
was  ordained  by  Providence  to  be  the  scourge  of  his 
people,  whose  wickedness  it  was,  and  not  any  fault  of 
the  king's,  that  had  brought  down  this  visitation  of 
the  Interdict.  The  king  was  the  rod  of  chastisement 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  set  up  for  this  end,  that  he 
should  rule  the  people  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  break 
them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Further,  that  the 
pope  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  kings 
and  temporal  lords,  or  with  the  rule  and  regimen  of  any 
lay  governors  whatsoever.  The  Lord  had  committed  to 
Peter  power  over  the  Church  and  things  ecclesiastical 
only. 

Whether  under  pretext  of  some  such  extreme  theory  as 
this,  or  in  open  defiance  of  conscience,  and  even  of  decency, 
many  clerks  still  continued  to  frequent  the  court  of  the 
excommunicate  prince.  Among  these  were  even  three 
English  bishops.  That  John  de  Gray,  of  Norwich,^ 
should  be  one,  cannot  surprise  us ;  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  right  of  nomination  was  what  John 
was  maintaining  and  the  Church  was  resisting,  and  the 

'  Norwicensis  bestia.    Polit.  Songs. 
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character  of  the  particular  nominee,  however  bad,  was 
not  insisted  on.  The  other  two  courtier  bishops ^  were 
both  Poitevins,  put  into  the  sees  of  Durham  and  Win- 
chester, one  by  Richard,  the  other  by  John,  for  similar 
qualifications  j  both  were  men  of  ability,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  of  courts.  Philip  of  Durham  had  been 
Richard's  chaplain,  and  the  sharer  of  his  romantic  ad- 
ventures on  his  return  from  Palestine.  He  died  about 
this  time  under  a  special  excommunication.  More  dis- 
tinguished than  Philip  was  Sir  Peter  de  Roches,  of  Win- 
chester. He  had  been  a  knight,  but  he  soon  saw  that 
good  as  the  trade  of  war  was,  there  was  a  better  for  him. 
The  times  of  fighting-bishops  were  passing  away,  now 
that  king  Richard  was  dead,  whose  military  enthusiasm 
was  contagious.  Innocent  did  not  encourage  them. 
Philip  of  Beauvais,  who  when  forbidden  to  use  sword  or 
spear,  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  a  club,  was  like 
to  have  died  in  prison  after  he  had  been  taken  in  arms 
by  Mercadier.  What  could  Celestine  say,  when,  in 
answer  to  his  demand  that  his  son,  the  bishop  of  Beau- 
vais, should  be  released,  Richard  sent  him  the  bishop's 
hauberk,  and  begged  him  to  "  see  whether  this  be  thy 
son's  coat  or  nol"  The  wily  Poitevin  resolved  to  make 
his  fortune  in  the  political  world,  and  therefore  entered 
the  Church.  Law  feudal  and  canon  law  were  now  erain- 
ing  a  mastery  over  men,  which  they  had  never  had  since 
the  barbarians  came  in.  Manoeuvre  began  to  have  the 
better  of  force,  and  the  men  of  words  carried  it  over  the 
men  of  blows.  A  century  or  two  later  the  diplomatists 
had  it  entirely  their  own  way ;  armies  became  the  chess- 
men of  the  cabinet ;  a  century  earlier,  the  class  was  al- 

*  Episcopi  curiales. 
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most  unknown.  Just  at  this  period,  was  the  period  of 
conflict  between  the  two.  At  a  later  period  such  men 
were  lawyers,  juris-consults ;  at  this  time  they  were 
priests  and  bishops.  Peter  de  Roches  was  one  of  these. 
In  the  Holy  Land  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  had  been 
entirely  in  his  management  for  five  years  ;  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  him  a  Crusader.  It  is  true  the 
crafty  in  general  stayed  at  home  to  make  the  most  of 
the  absence  of  the  others.  But  religion  was  sometimes 
too  strong,  even  for  these. 

For,  by  what  may  seem  to  us  a  strange  contradiction, 
hardly  even  the  worst  men  in  those  days  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Church.  It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon 
now,  in  the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  world, 
to  see  a  man  take  part  against  the  Church,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  think  himself,  and  to  claim  to  be,  influenced  by 
religion.  But  he  ranges  himself  outside  the  Church, 
and  openly  impugns  her  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  where- 
as, in  those  times,  even  such  as  sided  with  princes  against 
the'  Church,  placed  their  hope  of  salvation  in  her,  and 
neither  in  thought  or  word  infringed  her  unity.  Philip 
of  Durham,  who  braved  excommunication  in  the  cause 
of  John,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella  for  the  re- 
mission of  his  sins,  with  the  most  devout  faith.  Peter 
de  Roches  undertook,  in  advanced  age,  the  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land,  as  penance  for  the  part  he  took  at  this  time. 
Even  the  godless  John  himself  founded  three  monas- 
teries, besides  many  other  benefactions  for  his  soul's 
health. 

Peter  de  Roches  had  no  mind  to  quit  the  chancery  as 
(ieoffry  of  Norwich  had  done.  There  might  be  an  In- 
terdict or  excommunication,  but  some  one  must  direct 
the  writs.     He  was  too  fond  of  "handling  the  king's 
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roll"'  to  quit  it  lightly. ^  Besides  those  who  adhered  to 
the  king,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  of  the 
bishops  remaining  in  the  kingdom.  The  rest  had  made 
their  escape  to  the  continent ;  no  easy  matter  when  the 
king's  officers  kept  a  strict  guard  at  all  the  principal 
ports.2  The  poor  monks,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
flying,  complained  grievously  of  this  desertion.'' 

Indeed,  it  is  with  truth  that  it  has  been  said  of  the 
bishops  and  higher  clergy  of  this  period  that,  "  None, 
generally  speaking,  stood  morally  lower  than  the  En- 
glish. None  were  more  mightily  fettered  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world ;  none  seem  to  have  given  so  great  offence 
by  their  temper  and  habits  of  life.  Bitter  and  heart- 
felt, but  justified  by  abundant  instances,  is  the  sorrow 
with  which  an  English  writer,  William  of  Newburgh,^ 
exclaims,  "  To  the  bishops  of  our  time  the  world  is  not 
crucified,  but  clings  most  closely.  They  say  not  with 
the  prophet,  '  Woe  is  me  that  the  days  of  my  sojourn 
here  are  prolonged  ! '  but  even  a  long  enjoyment  of  their 
eminence  seems  to  them  short.  Keen  is  their  sorrow 
when  they  must  perforce  take  leave  of  their  riches  and 
enjoyments.'*^  And  the  character  which  the  same  wri- 
ter gives  of  Hugh  Pudsey  of  Durham,  may  serve  for  very 

'  Wintoniensis  armiger, 
Ad  computandum  impiger, 
Piger  ad  Evangelium, 
Regis  revolvens  rotulum."  Polit.  Songs,  p.  10. 

'  Wintoniensis  non  tarn  ecclesiastica  defensabat,  quam 
regia  administrabat.     Cont.  Hov. 

*  The  bishops  of  Bath  and  Salisbury  appear  to  have  made 
their  peace  with  the  king  immediately  after  the  Interdict.— 
Vid.  Rot.  Claus.     April  10.  1208. 

3  Coldingham.  *  V.  10.  *  Hurter.  iii.  331. 
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many  of  the  contemporary  prelates  ;  "  A  man  of  much 
experience  in  the  ordering  of  earthly  affairs,  and  of  ready 
tongue,  though  without  much  learning  ;  of  a  most  ardent 
thirst  for  money,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
methods  of  getting  it." ' 

Let  us  turn  for  a  few  moments  from  the  dreary  spec- 
tacle here  presented,  to  one  which  may  in  some  degree 
serve  as  its  counterpoise.  Pontigny — as  it  had  been 
S.  Thomas's,  as  it  was  to  be  S.  Edmund's  —  was  now 
Langton's  chosen  refuge  and  resting-place.  S.  Edmund, 
an  exile  in  the  same  cause,  remembered  Langton's  recep- 
tion here  as  a  subject  of  consolation  to  himself.  Here, 
debarred  from  a  more  active  sphere,  with  no  prospect 
(at  one  time  at  least)  of  being  permitted  to  discharge 
the  high  and  perilous  duties  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  Langton  gave  himself  up  to  the  occupations  of  a 
religious  life,  to  meditation  and  assiduous  study  of  Holy 
Scripture.  "  Princes  did  sit  and  speak  against  me,  but 
Thy  servant  was  occupied  in  Thy  statutes ;"  for  it  was 
probably  during  these  years  that  he  wrote  his  Commen- 
taries. 

Unfortunately  these  are  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
us,  but  by  the  accounts,  scanty  enough,  of  early  writers. 
Not  that  they  have  all  perished — many  still  remain  in 
manuscript,  We  can  at  least  judge  of  Langton's  in- 
dustry by  the  number  of  works  ascribed  to  him.  A  bare 
catalogue  of  the  titles  of  these  would  fill  several  pages. 
It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  may  be  erroneously  so 
ascribed ;  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  many  have  pe- 
rished whose  names  even  are  unknown  to  us.  This  is  an 
investigation  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  but  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  history.     Before  the  Kevolution  the  li- 

•  Newbui;gh,  ibid. 
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braries  of  Cistercian  houses  in  France  teemed  with  themJ 
They  had  been  propagated,  no  doubt,  from  Pontigny  ; 
and  in  this  country  they  were  widely  dispersed.  But 
our  press  in  the  sixteenth  century  rapidly  becoming 
Puritan,  little  of  that  vast  body  of  theology  which  the 
three  scholastic  centuries  had  produced,  was  preserved 
by  it ;  while  every  scrap  of  that  undercurrent  of  profane 
and  heretical  literature,  which  had  before  been  circulated 
only  in  secret,  was  eagerly  treasured  up,  as  it  seemed  to 
give  an  ancestry  and  antiquity  to  the  new  Protestant 
doctrines.  Scurrilous  diatribes  against  the  monks,  in- 
decent amatory  effusions,  ribald  drinking-songs,  mixed 
with  the  darker  superstitions  of  the  southern  heretics, 
the  literature  of  the  tavern  and  the  brothel,  were  dili- 
gently printed  and  commented  on.  For  even  the  ages 
of  faith  had  their  irreligious  element;  and  on  this,  with 
the  sure  instinct  of  unconscious  sympathy,  the  Reform- 
ation fastened.  "The  Reformers  were  astonished  and 
delighted  to  find  that  three  and  four  centuries  before, 
their  ancestors  had  protested  so  strongly  against  the 
abuses  which  they  had  now  succeeded  in  correcting, 
and  they  were  eager  to  publish  and  translate  the  biting 
satires  by  which  their  sentiments  had  been  bequeathed 
to  posterity."  s 

In  the  poor  relics  which  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  left  us,  of  the  once  rich  stores 
of  English  theology,  Langton's  writings  form  a  consi- 
derable proportion.  Scarce  a  manuscript  collection  of 
any  importance,  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  of 
them.  What  are  ascribed  to  him  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  classes  : — 1.  Commentaries  on  nearly  all 

7  Oudin,  ii.  p.  1697. 

*  Wright,  Introd.  to  Walter  Mapes. 
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the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  were  two  very 
different  metliods  of  commenting  on  Holy  Scripture 
followed  at  this  time  in  the  Latin  Church.  One  origi- 
nated about  this  period,  being  introduced  by  the  new 
school  method.  This,  so  far  as  it  was  novel — for  in  all 
essentials,  and  almost  i"n  form,  S.  Augustine  is  a  school- 
man —  consisted  in  the  application  of  the  syllogism  to 
every  subject  matter,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  the  text  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Not  that  the  inspired  writers  were 
supposed  to  have  themselves  written  syllogistically,  but 
this  Avas  the  means  by  which  their  sense  could  be  most 
completely  drawn  out.  A  text,  a  clause,  a  single  word, 
was  taken,  viewed  in  all  the  various  meanings  of  which 
it  was  capable,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  it  under 
each  of  these  meanings.  This  process  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  "  scholastic  philosophy,"  which  was  a  method, 
and  not  a  philosophical  system.  To  minds  not  disci- 
plined in  a  severe  logic,  such  a  system  of  interpretation 
of  Scripture  will  be  wholly  unprofitable  ;  but  where 
such  a  discipline  exists  as  the  basis  of  all  education, 
this  rigid  accuracy  of  meaning,  and  correctness  of  de- 
duction will  be  demanded  by  the  mind  as  the  indis- 
pensable vehicle  of  all  instruction.  Hence  a  class  of 
commentary  began  to  be  written  for  the  use  of  the 
universities  ;  or  rather,  theological  teachers  read  in  the 
schools  exegetical  lectures  on  the  sacred  page  (as  it  was 
called),  many  of  which  were  preserved  either  by  their 
own  notes,  or  by  those  of  their  pupils.  The  skeleton  of 
S,  Thomas  Aquinas's  lectures  on  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke 
is  thus  preserved,  from  notes  taken  by  some  hearer. 
The  numerous  commentaries  of  Albert  the  Great  are  of 
this  description.  This  method  is  intellectual  only,  and 
is  adapted  for  learners.  Stephen  Langton  is  said  to 
have  been  among  the  first  who  adopted  this  method 
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\vith  success.'  Indeed,  as  a  lecturer  in  the  schools,  he 
had  no  choice.  A  teacher  must,  if  he  wall  be  listened 
to,  adapt  himself  to  the  form  which  thought  assumes  in 
his  day.  But  that  it  was  not  that  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  himself,  we  may  conclude  from  the  circum- 
stance that  far  the  greater  part  of  his  comments  belong 
to  the  other  class. 

This,  which  we  may  call  the  devotional  method, 
sought  to  feed  and  fill  the  soul  with  the  Divine  word, 
to  present  a  material  to  the  ruminative  faculty.  The 
other  addressed  itself  to  the  intellect,  this  to  faith.  It 
neglected  the  historical  sense,  a  view  of  Scripture  which 
it  considered  Jewish.  "  K  once,"  says  S,  Bernard, 
"  thou  couldst  taste  ever  so  slightly  of  that  '  finest 
wheat  flour,'  i  wherewith  Jerusalem  is  filled,  how  wil- 
lingly wouldst  thou  leave  the  Jewish  literal  interpreters 
to  gnaw  their  crusts  alone  !"*  Not  that  it  set  aside  the 
historical  sense,  much  less  considered  it  untrue  ;  but 
it  looked  on  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  the  persons 
described  as  done  by  themselves,  and  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, with  an  express  reference  to  the  acts  of  Christ, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  body,  the  Church,  as  regu- 
lated more  by  the  laws  of  the  unseen,  than  by  those  of 
the  material  world,  the  world  of  time  and  space.  This 
sense  is  only  to  be  understood  by  those  whose  sight  was 
purged  by  austere  life.  It  is  the  wisdom  which  S.  Paul 
spoke  "  among  them  that  are  perfect."  To  those  whose 
hearts  are  absorbed  in  the   world,   it  seems  folly  and 

'  Subtilitcr  secundum  modum  scholasticse  lectionis  expo- 
nens.     Henricus  Gandav. 

'  Ps.  cxlvii.  14. 

'  Quam  libenter  suas  crustas  rodendas  literatoribus  Judseis 
relinqueres  !     Ep.  106.  ad  Hen.  Murdach. 
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fatuity.      Relish  for  mystical  exposition  is  the  sure  test 
bf  the  spiritual  mind. 

As  the  other  class  of  commentaries  was  addressed  to 
the  universities,  so  this  was  addressed  to  the  monks. 
They  were  written  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  cloister. 
No  part  of  Scripture  furnished  a  more  rich  subject  for 
devout  meditation  than  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  none 
was  more  frequently  and  copiously  commented  on, — the 
very  book  which  has  most  signally  foiled  modern  ex- 
pounders :  to  this  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  were  an 
introduction,  as  more  belonging  to  practical  life.  "  The 
words  of  Ecclesiastes,"  says  S.  Bernard,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Sermons  on  Canticles,  "  have,  by  God's  grace,  in- 
structed you  to  know  and  contemn  the  vanity  of  this 
world.  Your  life  and  manners  are  suflUciently  formed 
and  disciplined  by  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Draw  near  now  to  this  third  kind  of  food,  that  ye  may 
prove  the  more  excellent  things." 

Not  that  the  other  books  were  unsuited  for  this 
purpose.  "  Yea,  all  the  prophets,  from  Samuel,  as  many  i 
as  have  spoken,  have  foretold  of  these  days."  "  But," 
says  Bede,3  "  if  in  these  books  we  are  careful  to  follow 
out  only  the  bare  literal  sense,  as  did  the  Jews,  what 
reproof  shall  we  receive  amid  daily  sins  !  what  consola- 
tion amid  the  gathering  afflictions  of  life  !  what  spiri- 
tual doctrine  for  our  guidance  through  this  tangled 
web  !  When,  opening  the  Book  of  Samuel,  for  instance, 
we  read  that  Elkauah  had  two  wives,  we,  whose  re-  • 
solve  is  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
life  far  from  the  embrace  of  a  wife,  how  shall  we  learn 
aught  from  this,  and  the  like  accounts,  I  say,  unless  we 
know  how  to  extract   from    them  the  allegoric  sense, 

•  Exp.  in  Sam.  Praef. 

i 
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which  refreshes  us,  by  rebuking,  instructing,  consoling 
us?" 

Langton's  Commentaries  belong  mostly  to  this  class. 
They  are  the  meditations  of  a  mystical  mind,  addressed 
to  mystics  ;  a  recluse  writing  for  recluses.  This  cha- 
racter appears  also  in  their  being  confined  to  the  Old 
Testament.  We  do  not  find  anything  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament attributed  to  him.  In  the  New,  as  being  of 
itself  Christian,  the  literal  sense  must  be  more  promi- 
nent ;  while  the  Old,  if  not  made  Christian  by  allegory, 
is,  after  all,  no  more  than  Jewish  history.  A  richness 
beyond  what  is  common,  in  his  application  of  parallel 
passages,  is  also  remarkable.  He  shews  a  familiarity 
with  all  the  less  studied  parts  of  the  prophetical  and 
apocryphal  books,  which  would  well  fall  in  with  the 
account  that  it  was  he  who  first  made  the  division  of 
the  Bible  into  chapters.  For  such  a  plan  would  only 
originate  with  a  view  to  a  concordance  ;  and  the  earliest 
Concordances  were  arrangements  of  parallel  passages, 
dictionaries  of  the  sense,  not  the  words,  of  Scripture. 

It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  one  of  such  an  ascetic 
spirit  as  these  Commentaries  evince,  should  have  after- 
wards been  absorbed  in  the  vain  pursuits  of  ambition. 
It  is  much  more  likely,  that  in  struggling  for  the 
Charter  he  was  acting  from  a  sense  of  the  duties  which 
his  office  required  of  him.  Indeed  we  know,  that  in 
later  years  he  thought  of  giving  up  his  see,  and  entering 
a  Carthusian  monastery,  or  even  of  embracing  a  hermit's 
life.4  While  archbishop  he  abstained  from  eating  flesh, 
at  least  in  public ;  ^  "so  that,"  adds  Giraldus,  who  is 

*  Anachoriticam  solitudinem  aut  heremiticam,  aut  Cartusi- 
ensis  carceris  austeritatem  eligeris.  Girald.  Ep.  ad  Steph. 
Langton. 

*  Id.  de  Statu  Menev.  Eccles. 
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drawing  a  comparison  between  him  and  his  great  prede- 
cessor, "  if  he  did  not,  like  Thomas,  expose  his  life  to 
the  swords  of  the  wicked  in  defence  of  the  Church,  it 
was  only  because  in  his  case  there  was  no  necessity 
urging  him  to  do  so."  S.  Edmund's  recollection  of 
him  again  at  Pontigny  may  be  considered  a  testimony 
to  his  saintliness.  However,  it  is  not  in  this  light  that 
he  was  regarded  by  the  Church.  All  who  mention  him 
draw  rather  attention  to  his  learning.  Gregory  IX. 
describes  him  as  "  Stephen  of  worthy  memory,  a  man 
preeminently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  science,  and  the 
gifts  of  grace  that  come  from  above." ^  "A  most  emi- 
nent teacher  of  theology.""  "  Resplendent  both  in  life 
and  science."^  "At  the  court  of  Rome  was  none 
greater  than  he  ;  no,  nor  his  equal  in  virtue  and  know- 
ledge." *  "A  good  clerk,  and  of  high  clergy." '  These 
are  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by 
his  contemporaries. 

2.  The  historical  writings  ascribed  to  him  were  proba- 
bly composed  after  his  return  to  England.  A  History  of 
the  reign  of  King  Richard,  which  Higden  professes  to 
follow  in  his  account  of  that  reign; 2  a  Life  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  a  book  "  Of  the  Deeds  of 
Mahomet,"  are  also  attributed  to  him. 

3.  His  education  at  Paris  had  also  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  productions  of  the  French  minstrels ;  and  he 
sought  to  turn  to  profit  the  taste  for  vernacular  poetry 
which  was  then  growing.     One  of  the  earliest  miracle 

'  Ep.  Greg.  ap.  Wend.  iv.      '  Albcricus.       '  Eraon.  Cliron. 

»  Matt.  Par. 

'  Boins  clers  est,  et  do  haute  clergie.     Cliron.  Norm. 

*  Cujus  mores  ct  actus  Stcplianus  Cantuaricnsis  luculcntcr 
(Icscripsit.  . .  ,  Libellum  Stcphani  cnrsiin  stndui  deflorarc.  vii. 
25. 
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plays  is  considered  to  be  liis,^  —  a  theological  drama,  iu 
which  Truth,  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Peace  debate  what 
ought  to  be  the  fate  of  Adam  after  his  fall.  It  is 
written  in  Norman-French.  Also  a  canticle  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  of  more  than  six  hundred  verses.  A 
sermon  (Latin)  of  his  also  remains,  which  consists  of  an 
application  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  part  of  a  song  or 
romance,  (in  French,)  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  popular  at  the  time  and  well  known  to  his  hearers. 
We  return  to  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

'  By  M.  de  la  Rue  (Archseol.  xxvi.),  but  without  sufficient 
evidence.  Mr.  Price  (notes  to  Warton  ii.  28)  considers  it 
a  dramatic  disposition  of  a  later  poem  called  "  Chakour 
d'Amour." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Excommunication  had  now  been  in  force  for  three 
years,  and  John  yet  made  light  of  it.  There  was  one 
final  measure  to  be  tried,  and  Innocent  had  now  paused 
long  enough  before  having  recourse  to  it.  Let  us  not 
imagine  that  this  was  hesitation  from  indecision  or  fear. 
This  forbearance  of  punishment  is  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  papal  government,  and  was  never  more  remarkably 
displayed  than  by  those  popes  who  were  most  able  to  in- 
flict it.  They  manifest  a  divine  patience  worthy  of  the 
highest  power,  the  representative  of  that  righteous 
Judge,  who  is  "  strong  and  patient,  and  provoked  every 
day."  They  move  as  under  the  awful  consciousness 
that  their  acts  will  be  ratified  in  heaven. 

At  the  close  of  1212,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Ely 
accompanied  the  archbishop  to  Rome,  and  represented 
strongly  at  the  Holy  See  the  desolation  and  ruin  to 
which  the  kingdom  was  brought.  It  was  not  only  the 
suflfering  of  so  many  innocent  persons,  clergy  and  laity, 
the  affliction  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Church,  that 
called  loudly  on  the  father  and  guardian  of  the  Church 
for  aid  ;  but  a  public  scandal  to  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, an  evil  example  to  the  other  princes,  and  a  rank 
offence  to  all  Christian  nations.  England  was  fast  be- 
coming a  heathen  country;  Christianity  and  the  teachers 
of  it  were  proscribed  ;  even  common  justice,  humanity, 
and  right  were  violated  :  and  of  all  this  the  king  was 
the  sole  cause. 
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A  formal  sentence  was  accordingly  given  by  the  Holy 
See,  pronouncing  John  deposed  from  the  throne  of 
England,  and  empowering  Innocent  to  provide  a  more 
worthy  successor. 

The  deposition  of  a  sovereign  for  misgovernment  is 
always  a  violent  measure ;  and  the  deposition  of  John, 
though  all  England  concurred,  and  all  Christian  princes 
approved,  was  still  a  revolution.  Revolutions  have  no 
rules  ;  but  this  was  as  far  as  possible  effected  in  course 
of  law,  and  by  the  only  authority  that  could  pretend  to 
any  right  herein.  The  pope  was  then  held  to  be  the 
executive  of  the  law  of  nations.  We  are  quite  familiar 
^vith  such  powers  as  wielded  by  secular  congresses  in 
modern  Europe  ;  and  the  living  generation  has  seen  an 
assembly  of  diplomatists  dispose  of  provinces  and 
peoples,  pronounce  the  decheance  of  some  monarchs, 
and  replace  them  by  others  with  lavish  liberality  and 
uncontrolled  power.  In  the  times  we  write  of,  monarchy 
by  right  Divine  had  never  been  heard  of;  nay,  rather, 
as  Gregory  VII.  said,  "  The  empire  seemed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  devil,  while  the  priesthood  was  of  God." 
But  John  had  not  even  hereditary  right  to  plead  ;  he 
was  but  a  successful  usurper  :  and  those  who  consider 
the  necessity  of  the  case  to  have  justified  the  measure  of 
1688,  will  vindicate  the  right  of  the  nation  in  1213  to 
call  to  the  throne  a  grand-daughter  of  Henry  II.  in  place 
of  a  prince  who  was  overturning  the  laws  and  religion  of 
,his  realm. 

Such  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  case,  stated  in 
modern  language.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
innocent  III.  in  giving,  and  Christendom  in  receiv- 
ing, the  sentence  of  deposition,  assumed  higher  ground 
than  this  ;  and  that  was  the  obligation,  held  sacred  by 
that  age,  of  maintaining,  by  the  sword  if  need  were, 
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Christianity  against  its  oppressors,  infidel  or  heretic. 
"  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  He 
hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king  over  Israel." ^ 
On  this  principle  war  against  John  became  a  crusade, 
and  all  privileges  granted  to  crusaders  were  attached  to 
such  as  should  take  part  in  it. 

And  worse  than  an  infidel  he  might  well  be  thought 
by  one  who  considered  the  events  of  the  last  six  years. 
But  though  it  was  not  generally  known  at  the  time, 
nor  till  many  years  later,  John  had  made  an  express, 
formal  offer  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith.  Doubts 
have  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  from 
its  being  one  of  the  later  interpolations  in  the  old 
chronicle  of  S.  Alban's.  Critics,  however,  have  vin- 
dicated its  authenticity  on  critical  grounds ;  intrinsic 
probability  is  entirely  in  its  favour.  A  Plantagenet, 
an  Angevin,  and  son  of  a  princess  of  Guienne,  all  John's 
attachments  were  to  the  south — that  debateable  ground 
where  a  degenerate  Christianity  had  ceased  to  strive 
with  an  equally  accommodating  Moslemism  and  Judaism. 
The  southern  mind  then  entirely  wanted  the  stem 
orthodoxy  of  northern  Europe.  When  in  a  moment  of 
desperation  Philip  Augustus  exclaimed,  "  Happy  Sala- 
din,  who  has  no  pope  to  interfere  with  him ! "  we  rightly 
regard  it  as  the  transient  outbreak  of  impatience  and 
vexation.  John's  embassy  to  the  Emir  al  Mounemim  is 
a  much  more  deliberate  act.  Nor  again  was  it,  like 
Francis  I.'s  alliance  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
which  so  shocked  the  religious  sense  of  Christendom,  a 
merely  political  league,  in  which,  for  their  mutual  in- 
terest, the  two  parties  consented  to  forget  their  differ 
ences  of  religion.     The  Saracen  emir  was  making  rapid 

3  1  Sam.  XV.  23. 
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conquests  in  Spain,  and  John  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  aided  by  the  strong  arm,  to  whomever  it 
might  belong.  But  more  rapid  than  the  sword  was  the 
silent  growth  of  Oriental,  if  not  Mahometan,  religion  in 
these  regions.  To  this  secret  tendency  to  a  libertinism 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  of  practice,  may  be  ascribed  much 
of  John's  fondness  for  the  men  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 
He  was  at  home  with  them  :  they  would  completely 
understand  the  point  of  many  a  sarcasm  against  the 
clergy  which  would  be  lost  upon  an  Englishman.  And 
how  significant  in  this  view  the  care  of  the  legate 
Nicholas  afterwards  to  force  the  king  to  issue  a  writ  to 
the  seneschal  of  Gascony  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics 
in  that  province  !  * 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  the  historian  than  the 
air  of  apology  which  the  necessity  of  commenting  on 
acts  of  past  times  is  apt  to  assume.  It  does  not 
need  that  one  have  a  Catholic  bias,  but  only  that 
one  have  not  the  anti-catholic  bias,  to  see  that  such 
acts  of  popes  as  the  one  in  question  are  no  far-fetched, 
high-flown  usurpations,  but  only  the  natural,  inevit- 
able results  of  a  public  and  established  Christianity. 
It  is  simply  an  error  against  the  truth  of  history 
to  speak  of  the  deposition  and  subjection  of  John, 
as  has  been  done,  as  "an  extraordinary  transaction." 
Not  only  had  it,  in  practice,  as  much  precedent  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted,  but  it  was  the  legitimate 
and  consequential  application  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  Church  which  all  Catholics 
allow,  and  whose  operation  in  that  direction  has  now 
ceased,  only  because  Christendom  has  ceased  to  be.  In- 
deed, our  sentiments  on  this  matter  are  part  of  the  great 

*  Rot.  Claus.,  Nov,  20,  1214. 
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moral  heresy  of  modern  times.  Power,  according  to  the 
modern  doctrine,  is  founded  on  the  moral  law.  All 
power  which  spurns  at,  or  which  would  emancipate  it- 
self from,  the  moral  law,  in  fact  abdicates — becomes 
noxious  to  a  society  of  which  morality  is  the  rule,  and 
must  be  put  down  by  that  society.  Our  Europe  once 
was  as  much  at  accord  as  to  what  was  Christianity,  as 
it  now  is  as  to  what  is  morality.  Are  there  not 
symptoms  of  a  third  Babel  which  shall  break  up  this 
last  bond  of  agreement  1 

In  entrusting  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  the 
king  of  France,  Innocent  selected  both  an  able  and  a 
willing  agent. 

Philip  Augustus  (1180 — 1223)  was  the  first  monarch 
of  his  age.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  found  himself  on 
the  throne  of  a  kingdom  circumscribed  in  extent,  and 
wedged  in  between  the  dominions  of  far  more  powerful 
sovereigns.  The  earls  of  Champagne  and  Flanders,  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  above  all  the  king  of  England,  lord 
of  the  whole  coast  from  Picardy  to  the  Pyrenees,  looked 
down  on  the  poor  king  of  two  or  three  small  provinces. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  saw  him  struggling 
with  some  of  his  own  petty  vassals,  who  lived  by  robbery, 
and  whose  strongholds,  posted  all  round  it,  kept  Paris 
in  a  state  of  continual  blockade.  "  One  might  venture 
as  far  beyond  the  walls  as  S.  Denis  ;  but  further  than 
this  none  durst  ride  without  lance  in  rest,  through  the 
gloomy  and  perilous  forest  of  Montmorency.  In  the 
other  direction,  the  tower  of  Montlhery  exacted  a  toll. 
Between  his  town  of  Orleans  and  his  town  of  Paris  the 
king  could  only  travel  with  an  army  at  his  back."^  In 
thirty  years  he  had  humbled  his  own  vassals,  trebled  his 
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dominions,  shewn  himself  a  match  for  Richard,  wrested 
from  John  every  foot  of  land  he  possessed  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  now,  in  a  parliament  at  Soissons,  proposed  to 
his  barons  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  William  the  Bastard, 
and  achieve  a  second  conquest  and  partition  of  England. 
Stephen  Langton  appeared  before  them,  and  produced 
the  bull  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome.  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  enthusiasm.  This  was  the 
Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  the  In- 
terdict ;  and  on  the  octave  of  Easter  they  were  appoint- 
ed to  have  their  men  ready.  The  rendezvous  was  Rouen. 
The  enterprize,  however,  promised  to  be  no  easy  con- 
quest, to  judge  from  John's  vigorous  measures  for  meet- 
ing it.  All  the  military  tenants  in  the  kingdom  were 
required,  as  they  loved  the  king,  themselves,  and  their 
property,  to  present  themselves  at  Dover  after  Easter, 
under  the  penalty  of  "  culvertage."  ^  All  others  in  the 
realm  capable  of  bearing  arms,  though  neither  bound  by 
their  tenures  nor  able  to  provide  themselves  with  arms, 
were  to  be  armed  and  paid  out  of  the  exchequer. 
Every  vessel  capable  of  holding  six  horses,  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  was  seized  for  the  king's  use,  and 
ordered  to  Portsmouth.  All  the  markets  were  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  towns,  and  to  foUow  the  camp.  It  gives 
a  great  idea  of  the  despotic  power  of  the  crown,  and  the 
energy  of  John's  administration,  to  find  that  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  realm  were  gathered  on  the  coast 
of  Kent.  This  was  in  behalf  of  an  excommunicate  king 
at  open  war  with  the  whole  Church.  And  yet  we  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  in 
those  days  was  inordinate.  They  formed  a  multitude  so 
much  greater  than  the  neighbourhood  had  the  means  of 
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supporting,  that  the  unarmed  rabble  were  immediately 
dismissed.  There  yet  remained  sixty  thousand  men  of 
the  several  species  of  force,  ready  equipped  for  service. 
This  imposing  array  mustered  on  Barham  Down,  close 
to  Canterbury  ;  "  a  multitude  sufficient,"  says  the  annal- 
ist, "  had  they  been  united  with  one  heart  and  spirit  to 
their  king,  to  have  made  good  his  cause  against  any 
prince  in  the  world."  7 

But  John  was  not  without  allies  on  the  Continent; 
for  there  is  no  man  so  abandoned,  no  cause  so  bad,  as 
not  to  find  defenders,  so  long  as  it  seems  to  prosper. 
Reginald  count  of  Boulogne,  a  turbulent  prince  of  a 
petty  territory,  expelled  from  France  by  Philip,  was  of 
great  service  in  gaining  many  lords  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Ferdinand  earl  of  Flanders,  Theobald  earl  of 
Bar,  the  duke  of  Limbourg,  the  duke  of  Louvain,  the 
viscount  of  Thouars,  and  William  earl  of  Holland, 
promised  or  sent  succours. 

It  was  a  feeble  instrument  that  God  made  use  of  to 
defeat  this  mighty  outfit.  But,  with  a  bad  conscience 
within,  the  feeblest  foe  becomes  formidable.  The  bi- 
shops, the  pope,  the  Interdict,  the  Excommunication  — 
John  had  defied  them  all  :  the  words  of  a  poor  rustic 
reached  his  conscience,  and  his  resolution  all  at  once 
failed  him. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire,  a 
burgh  belonging  to  the  great  baron  Roger  de  Lasci,  the 
constable  of  Chester,  there  lived  a  simple  rustic,  by 
name  Peter.  He  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  on  bread  and 
water.  In  his  own  neighbourhood  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  "  wise  man  /'  and  he  was  resorted  to  by 
the  country  folk  for  the  benefit  of  his  fore,  or  second, 
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sight.  Soon  he  began  to  take  a  wider  range  ;  and  he 
became  obnoxious  to  John  "  for  that  he  had  warned 
him  of  many  myshappes  that  hym  sholde  fall  for  hys 
cruelnesse,  and  for  hys  fornycacyon  ....  Cryst  ap- 
peard  twice  to  thys  Pyers  at  Yorke,  and  ones  at  Pont- 
fret,  and  taughte  hym  many  thynges  that  he  told  after- 
warde  to  byshoppes  and  people  that  were  of  evyl  lyfe. 
Also  in  a  tyme  he  laye  thre  dayes  and  thre  nyghtes  as 
he  were  in  swownying,  and  was  ravished,  and  sawe  the 
joyes  and  paynes  of  good  men  and  of  evyl.''^  And  now 
he  gave  out  that  John  would  cease  to  be  king  on 
Ascension  Day  next ;  for  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him  in  a  vision  that  John  would  reign  for  fourteen 
years,  during  which  he  would  succeed  in  all  he  under- 
took. John  had  been  crowned  on  Ascension  Day  1199, 
the  fourteen  years  then  expired  on  Ascension  Day  1213. 
This  prophecy  was  much  bruited  about  in  the  north, 
where  it  made  a  great  impression.  It  was  at  last  taken 
up  by  the  great  people,  for  the  northern  barons  were 
always  the  most  disaffected  to  the  king.  Soon  after, 
John  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  country,  on  his 
return  from  an  abortive  expedition  against  Wales.  Pro- 
voked by  new  aggressions  of  the  Welsh,  he  had  set  out 
with  a  large  army,  determined  to  exterminate  the  whole 
nation.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at  Nottingham  Castle, 
where  the  Welsh  hostages  were  kept;  and,  before  sitting 
down  to  meat,  had  twenty-eight  youths,  sons  of  the  first 
Welsh  chiefs,  hung  before  his  eyes.  During  the  repast, 
which  followed,  came  a  courier  from  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, discovering  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
among  the  barons  ;  and  at  the  very  same  time  came  in 
a  messenger  from  Wales,    secretly  despatched   by  his 
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daughter,'  who  was  married  to  Llewellyn.  He  said  he 
brought  letters  of  secret  tenor  and  great  import.  No 
business  with  John  ever  interfered  with  the  business  of 
the  table ;  but  as  soon  as  his  appetite  was  satisfied  he 
retired,  and  found,  to  his  consternation,  that  the  letters 
coming  from  such  opposite  quarters  agreed  in  revealing 
the  existence  of  a  widely-spread  conspiracy  against  him. 
The  hermit's  prophecy,  concurring  with  this,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him.  He  gave  up  the  expedi- 
tion, and  returned  in  haste  to  London.  But  he  left 
special  orders  to  seek  out  the  hermit,  and  bring  him  to 
him.  When  he  came  into  his  presence,  the  king  de- 
manded if  he  meant  that  he  should  die  on  the  day 
named.  The  hermit  answered,  that  was  beyond  his 
knowledge  ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  should  cease  to  be 
king  on  that  day,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  abide 
any  penalty  if  it  were  not  so.  He  was  accordingly 
handed  over  to  Harcourt",  the  governor  of  Corfe ;  in  its 
fatal  dungeon,  from  which  so  few  emerged  alive,  to  wait 
the  result.  This  very  imprisonment  gave  vogue  and 
currency  to  his  prediction,  which  raised  no  little  fer- 
ment in  men's  minds. 

Fear  had  brought  his  vassals  round  him,  but  John 
knew  that  he  could  not  depend  on  their  fidelity.  Per- 
haps too,  in  his  extremity,  he  wished  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  rather  than  into  those  of  men.  He  was 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  Knights  Templars  near 
Dover,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  Pandulph,  the 
legate,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  soli- 
cited an  audience.  John  desired  he  would  come  to  him 
without  delay.      Pandulph  represented  to  him  that  his 

*  Joan,  by  some  wrongly  called  Jolin's  sister.  See  Higdcn 
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final  chastisement  was  now  imminent ;  that  the  king  of 
France  lay  in  the  Seine,  with  a  force  which,  with  his 
disaffected  vassals,  he  could  not  hope  to  resist ;  that 
the  very  nobles  who  surrounded  him  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  Philip,  under  their  own  hands  and  seals,  and 
tendered  him  their  homage.  But  it  was  not  yet  too 
late,  repentance  and  submission  would  still  save  him. 

He  yielded,  and  swore  on  the  book  of  the  Gospels 
to  submit  himself  faithfully  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church.  Sixteen  barons  became  surety  for  his  fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagement :  if  he  retracted,  they  were  to 
compel  him  by  force.  The  substance  of  this  agreement 
was  as  follows  :  — "  The  king  pledges  himself  under 
oath,  that  the  bishops,  and  all  other  persons,  lay  or 
clerical,  implicated  in  the  present  aifair,  shall  be  for- 
given, and  received  and  retained  bond  fide  in  his 
favour  j  that  he  will  not  hurt  nor  suffer  others  to  hurt 
them,  nor  disturb  them  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
functions  and  jurisdiction.  He  will  send  them  letters 
of  safe-conduct  before  their  coming  over.  He  will  re- 
store the  lands  belonging  to  their  churches,  and  give 
full  compensation  for  all  waste  and  damage;  as  a  first 
instalment  whereof,  he  will  pay  down  8000^.  sterling, 
to  be  divided  among  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  the 
convent  of  Canterbury,  in  several  rates  and  proportions. 
That  he  will  set  at  liberty  all  clergy  at  present  in 
his  prisons,  and  all  laymen  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
this  matter.  That  he  will  recall  the  Interdict,  or  act  of 
outla^vry,  which  he  had  enacted  against  divers  ecclesias- 
tical persons  ;  making  at  the  same  time,  by  letters 
patent,  a  renunciation  of  any  such  right  or  power 
against  ecclesiastics." 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  on  Monday  the  1 3th 
of  May.     The  16th  was  Ascension  Day,  the  fatal  term 
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fixed  by  Peter  of  Pontefract.  On  the  vigil  of  that  day, 
in  a  second  meeting  with  the  legate,  in  the  presence 
of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  realm,  John  executed  a  deed 
resigning  the  crown  of  England  to  the  pope,  and  re- 
ceived one  in  return  from  the  legate,  by  which  he  was 
to  hold  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  "  John,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  &c.  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  &c.  We 
would  have  it  known  to  you  all  by  this  charter  con- 
firmed by  our  seal,  that,  whereas  we  have  in  many 
things  offended  God  and  our  mother  the  Holy  Church, 
and  therefore  stand  much  in  need  of  Divine  mercy ;  and 
whereas  we  have  nothing  that  we  can  worthily  offer  to 
make  due  satisfaction  to  God  and  the  Church  ;  we, 
willing  to  humble  ourselves  for  Him  who  humbled 
Himself  for  us  even  unto  death,  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  moving  us,  and  not  by  force  or  compulsion  of  the 
Interdict,  but  of  our  own  free  will,  and  by  the  advice  of 
our  assembled  barons,  do  make  over  freely  to  God,  and 
his  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  our  mother,  to  the  lord  pope  Innocent  and  his 
Catholic  successors,  the  whole  realms  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  with  all  the  rights  belonging  thereto,  for 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  those  of  our  family  living 
and  dead,  to  receive  and  to  hold  the  said  realms  hence- 
forth of  him,  and  of  the  Church  of  Home  as  its  liege- 
man. ...  In  token  of  this  our  obligation  and  grant 
for  ever,  we  will  and  appoint,  that  out  of  the  rents  of 
the  aforesaid  kingdoms  to  us  belonging,  and  in  lieu  of  all 
service  and  custom  which  we  are  bound  to  do  for  them 
(saving  the  payment  of  the  pennies  of  the  blessed 
Peter),  we  will  pay  to  the  Roman  Church  yearly  3000 
marks  sterling,  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  our  rights, 
liberties,  and  royalties." 

This  act  is  witnessed  on  the  king's  part  by  the  arch- 
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bishop  of  Dublin,  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  Fitz-Peter  the 
justiciary,  and  ten  other  barons,  including  such  as  had 
all  through  most  warmly  espoused  the  king's  cause. 
This  was  followed  by  the  usual  act  of  homage  done  by 
liegemen  to  their  lords. 

Such  a  surrender  was  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  It 
was  an  act  of  piety  and  humility,  the  visible  homage  of 
temporal  power  to  spiritual,  the  confession  of  princes 
that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  text — self-renunciation  in  a  princely  shape. 
To  John  it  was  also  an  act  of  penance  :  as  a  prince  he 
had  sinned,  as  a  prince  therefore  ought  he  to  repent,  and 
he  thus  accepted,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of,  the 
sentence  of  deposition.  What  degree  of  sincerity  there 
may  have  been,  we  cannot  judge.  From  time  to  time, 
throughout,  and  on  his  deathbed  especially,  he  shewed 
a  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  that  Heaven  against  which  he 
had  so  grievously  sinned.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  step  he  took  was  demanded  by 
his  interest.  Nothing  short  of  the  surrender  of  the 
crown  to  the  Holy  See  could  in  all  probability  have 
arrested  the  French  invasion. 

The  feast  of  Ascension  was  waited  for  by  the  king  in 
anxious  suspense,  in  which  not  only  his  army,  but  the 
whole  kingdom  shared.  The  royal  tent  was  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  heralds  made  public  invi- 
tation to  the  multitudes  to  join  the  king  in  celebrating 
the  feast.  And  with  rejoicings  and  festivities  they  kept 
it,  the  king  enjoying  himself  in  company  with  the 
bishops  and  great  lords.  ^  But  his  deliverance  inspired 
no  feeling  of  gratitude.  No  sooner  was  the  fatal  day 
safely  past,  than  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  on 

^  Oblectante  se  et  exhilarante  cum  cpiscopis  et  proceribus. 
Cont.  Hov. 
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the  cause  of  his  alarm.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Corfe,  and  the  hermit  and  his  son  were  taken  from 
their  dungeon,  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  to  Ware- 
ham  the  nearest  borough,  that  their  punishment  might 
be  more  public,  and  there  hanged,  as  false  prophets  ; 
— unjustly  so,  so  judged  the  wiser  part,  who  said,  that, 
if  the  events  of  the  preceding  days  were  rightly  consi- 
dered, they  would  be  found  to  be  a  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction. 

The  legate  had  succeeded  with  one  king,  but  a 
difficult  task  still  remained  with  the  other.  He  re- 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  bore  the  news  to  Philip  that 
John  had  submitted,  and  that  his  interference  was 
therefore  unnecessary.  But  Philip  was  not  to  be  so 
baulked.  He  had  spared  neither  time,  treasure,  nor 
pains  to  bring  that  host  together,  at  the  pope's  bidding; 
and,  now  that  the  prize  was  within  his  reach,  it  was 
snatched  from  him,  and  he  was  treated  as  a  mere  tool  of 
the  pope's  to  frighten  the  king  of  England  into  sub- 
mission. Would  the  pope  even  reimburse  him  the 
sixty  thousand  pounds  he  had  embarked  in  the  specu- 
lation 1  This  is  the  evil  of  enlisting,  on  grounds  of 
interest,  men  of  the  world  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  Phi- 
lip's present  good  disposition  towards  the  Church,  he 
would  not  have  been  stayed  in  this  matter,  but  for  the 
earl  of  Flanders.  He  instantly  refused  to  follow  in 
what,  he  said,  would  now  be  an  unjust  enterprize.  The 
truth  was,  the  earl  had  been  gained  over  by  John,  and 
was  in  secret  treaty  with  him.  "  Quit  my  court,"  cried 
the  king,  "  and,  by  all  the  Saints  in  France  I  swear, 
either  Flanders  shall  become  France,  or  France  Flan- 
ders!" This  invasion  of  Flanders  furnished  an  object 
for  his  arms,  and  diverted  him  from  England. 
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And  now  the  exiles  might  return.  The  archbishop 
and  bishops,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  clergy  and  laity, 
who  had  drawn  towards  the  coast  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  invasion,  now  embarked  for  England,  scarcely  be- 
lieving yet  the  restoration  which  God  had  wrought  for 
them,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  16th  of  July.  The 
king  had  already  left  it,  but  they  followed  him  to  Win- 
chester. As  the  little  troop  of  exiles  entered  that 
ancient  Saxon  capital,  they  were  met  by  the  king  him- 
self. In  the  sight  of  all  he  threw  himself  at  the  arch- 
bishop's feet,  and  with  abundance  of  tears  begged  for 
mercy  for  himself  and  his  kingdom.  These  happy  signs 
of  sincerity  and  genuine  contrition  moved  the  bishops  to 
tears  of  joy  and  sympathy,  and,  raising  him  from  the 
ground,  they  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  in  this  order  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral, chanting  the  fiftieth  psalm.  Here  he  was  solemnly 
absolved  from  the  Excommunication,  in  the  open  air; 
all  the  people  standing  round,  and  the  iron-hearted 
nobles  weeping  at  the  sight.  The  doors  of  the  church 
were  then  thrown  open  to  the  royal  penitent,  and  the 
archbishop  conducted  him  in.  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
his  presence  for  the  first  time  after  many  years.  After 
this,  he  sat  down  to  table  with  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  in  much  gladness  of  heart  and  mirth. 

StiU,  all  was  not  settled  ;  the  question  of  restitution 
was  big  with  the  elements  of  dispute.  Letters  were 
sent  round  to  the  sheriffs,  summoning  a  jury  of  five 
lawful  men,  with  a  foreman,  to  appear  at  S.  Alban's  on 
the  4th  of  August,  to  assess  on  oath  the  compensation 
due  to  the  clergy.  The  meeting  was  held,  but  the  king 
was  not  there  ;  he  was  on  the  southern  coast,  preparing 
for  an  invasion  of  France.  He  was  represented  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  justiciary ;   but  nothing 
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was  done  but  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  the  ex- 
actions of  the  forest,  and  other  officers  of  the  king. 
The  forest-laws  themselves  were  severe  enough,  and  the 
tyranny  of  those  who  administered  them  aggravated 
them  tenfold.  The  king  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  the 
sheriffdoms,  and  the  sheriff  consequently  sold  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  ;  but,  however  many  the  intermediate 
hands,  at  last  the  price  was  paid  by  the  unhappy  pro- 
vincials''  in  fees,  fines,  drink-money,  and  under  various 
other  pretences. 

A  second  meeting,  still  more  fully  attended,  was  held 
three  weeks  afterwards  at  Westminster.  The  king 
was  again  absent.  This  seemed  ominous.  The  ques- 
tion of  restitution  was  obliged  to  be  again  postponed. 
But  the  cry  of  oppression  from  the  country-people  now 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  synod.  The  justiciary  had 
been  obliged  to  promise,  the  last  time,  in  the  king's 
name,  th^t  he  would  observe  the  laws  of  his  grandfather 
Henry.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  what  the  laws  of 
Henry  I.  meant.  The  general  meaning  of  the  promise 
was  understood,  but  few  perhaps  knew  anything  more 
about  it.  To  satisfy  this  inquiry,  the  archbishop 
now  produced  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  He  read  and 
explained  it  to  them.  They  received  it  with  joy.  Here 
was  the  very  thing  they  wanted ;  the  very  exactions 
and  evil  customs  which  most  galled  them  now,  formally 
renounced  and  repealed  under  the  King's  own  seal  :  no 
mere  vague,  traditional  "  Laws  and  Usages  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,"  but  an  explicit  statute. 

The  importance  attached  to  a  written  charter  had 
been  on  the  increase  since  Henry  I.'s  time.  The  sanc- 
tity of  written  law  is  a  growth  of  the  twelfth  century. 

*  Miseris  proviiicialibus.     Cout.  IIov. 
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Henry  might  have  meant  it  at  most  as  a  declaration  of 
the  king's  good  pleasure  for  the  time  being,  but  it  was 
now  on  record.^  The  enrolment  of  writs  of  the  king's 
court  commences  with  the  reign  of  John.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  copies  taken,  and  grants  and  charters 
had  to  be  continually  renewed.*  The  charter  was 
adopted  with  loud  acclamations,  and  the  barons  took  an 
oath  before  the  archbishop  that  they  would  contend  to 
the  death,  if  need  were,  in  behalf  of  these  liberties. 

In  the  midst  of  its  deliberations  the  synod  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  king's  approach  in  a  hostile 
manner,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers.  His  foreign  expe- 
dition had  been  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  barons 
to  follow  him.  Those  of  Northumberland  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  plead  ^  that  they  were  not  bound  by 
their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  him  out  of  England.  He 
determined  to  punish  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  recu- 
sants. With  his  usual  promptness  and  recklessness  of 
consequences,  he  set  off  with  such  of  his  own  retainers 
and  mercenaries  whom  he  could  always  draft  from  the 
garrisons  of  his  numerous  castles,^  towards  the  north. 
Neglecting  the  assembly  at  London,  he  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Wallingford,  and  pressed  onward  on  the 
North  road,  which  then  lay  through  Nottingham.  The 
archbishop  followed  him,  and  overtook  him  at  North- 
ampton. He  reminded  him  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  his  absolution,  to  make 
war  on  any  of  his  liegemen,  who  had  not  been  con- 

'  The  charter  of  Henry  I.  opens  the  "  Statutes  of  the 
Realm," 

*  The  series  of  "  The  Charter  Rolls"  commences  in  the  first 
of  John,  the  "  Patent  Rolls"  in  the  third,  the  "  Close"  and 
"  Fine  Rolls"  in  the  sixth. 

*  Rad.  Cogg.  *  CoUectis  militum  copiis.     Id. 
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demned  by  sentence  in  the  king's  court.  Though  John 
had  lately  submitted  to  the  papal  legate,  yet  remon- 
strance of  this  nature  from  one  of  his  own  bishops  was 
new  to  him.  Gone  from  England,  never  to  return, 
were  the  days  in  which  a  king  would  submit  to  the 
stern  rebuke  of  a  priest  of  God,  as  Alfred  had  submitted 
to  S.  Neot.  Instead  of  "the  smooth  applause  which 
Christian  kings  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  their 
loyal  prelates,"  here  was  opposition,  contradiction.  Was 
this  the  archbishop's  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to  re- 
turn? With  a  shout  of  passion  ^  he  declared  that  he 
was  not  going  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  realm  after  the 
archbishop's  pleasure ;  and  the  next  morning,  with  the 
first  dawn,  he  was  on  the  road  to  Nottingham.  Thither 
the  archbishop  followed  him,  and  by  firmness  and  tem- 
perate remonstrances,^  prevailed  on  him  to  terminate  his 
quarrel  with  the  Northumbrians  in  the  regular  way  of 
proceeding  by  trial  in  the  king's  court. 

This  was  in  September.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
arrived  Nicholas,  cardinal-bishop  of  Frascati,  with  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  settle  all  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  clergy.  He  had  been  despatched 
from  Rome  as  soon  as  news  of  the  events  at  Dover  ar- 
rived there,  and  was  recommended  by  Innocent  both  to 
the  king  of  France,  through  whose  territory  he  was  to 
pass,  and  to  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  was  to 
come  as  "  an  angel  of  health  and  peace."  Wherever  the 
legate  was  present,  the  Interdict  was  suspended  for  the 
time ;  and  on  his  whole  route  to  London,  the  clergy  re- 
ceived him  with  processions  and  chaunts,  and  in  their 
festival  robes. 

^  Cum  ingenti  strcpitu.     '\\'('iiil. 

s  Eum  rationabilitcr  aigncns.     Cogg. 
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At  Michaelmas,  the  king,  in  a  great  synod  of  the 
bishops  and  lords,  met  him  at  London.  During  three 
days,  the  points  in  dispute,  and  especially  the  restitu- 
tion, were  discussed.  The  king  repeated  in  full  as- 
sembly the  act  of  homage,  and  paid  the  first  instalment 
of  the  annual  tribute,  one  thousand  marks.  He  pro- 
mised to  reform  the  administration  of  the  county  courts, 
and  to  set  on  foot  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  sums 
extorted  in  this  way  by  the  county  officers ;  but  it  came 
to  nothing.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  question  of 
restitution.  The  king  offered,  in  plenary  compensation, 
one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver  to  be  paid  down, 
and  if  by  the  returns  of  the  commission  it  should  appear 
that  more  had  been  taken  away,  he  was  ready  to  give 
security  that  he  would,  before  Easter,  make  good  this  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  legate.  To  Nicholas  this  seemed 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  his  surprise  was  great  to 
see  the  coldness  and  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  synod 
received  the  offer. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  large  sum  for  the  king  to  pay. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  royal  revenue  for  two  years 
was  proved  by  Hubert,  when  (1196)  he  resigned  the 
office  of  high  justiciary,  to  be  but  one  million  of 
marks.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  well  suppose  that  it 
would  be  but  a  pitiful  compensation  for  the  waste  and 
damage  of  six  years,  when  it  came  to  be  divided  among 
the  whole  number  of  sufferers.  Not  only  had  they  been 
kept  out  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  lands,  which 
had  either  remained  untilled,  or  gone  to  those  who  had 
the  custody  of  them  ;  but  on  their  return  to  their  homes 
they  had  found  their  houses  and  bams  burnt,  their  serfs 
dispersed,  their  timber  cut  down,  their  herds  and  flocks 
disappeared,  and  their  whole  lands  wasted  by  wanton 
dilapidation.      This   was   not  merely  loss,  but  was  a 
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prospect  of  actual  starvation.  They  were  returned,  but 
only  to  want  and  destitution.  The  contrast,  too,  of  the 
condition  of  such  as  had  purchased  immunity  by  siding 
with  the  king,  aggravated  the  mortification.  While  wan- 
dering over  the  continent,  the  sympathy  of  brethren,  the 
consciousness  of  suiFering  for  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  a 
happy  return,  supported  them.  The  persecution  was 
now  past,  they  were  restored,  and  the  heart- sickening 
sense  of  desolation  had  succeeded  to  the  excitement  of 
continually  renewed  hope.  It  is  easy  to  think  that  a 
religious  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  this  world's  goods; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  these  exiles  were  not  religious : 
•and  the  monk's  objects  of  attachment  are  few,  and 
therefore  strong  ;  and  what  they  had  lost  was  not  the  su- 
perfluities of  wealth,  but  their  all. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  tenacity  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  has  a  very  ill  look.  There  was 
no  principle  involved.  It  were  to  be  wished  that,  like 
S.  Thomas,  they  had  disdained  to  let  money  be  a  cause 
of  discord,  above  all  while  the  removal  of  the  Interdict 
awaited  the  final  settlement.  Hence  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised when  we  find  the  king  afterwards  attempting  to 
buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  by  offering  them 
separately  fifteen  thousand  marks ;  hoping  thus  to  de- 
tach them  from  the  cause  of  the  inferior  clergy.'  The 
bishops  could  not  give  a  direct  refusal  to  the  king's  offer, 
so  they  proposed  that  the  decision  should  be  adjourned 
till  the  inquest,  which  was  in  progress,  should  be  com- 
pleted. The  king  readily  caught  at  a  proposal  of  delay, 
always  agreeable  to  him,' — and  the  more  so,  as  during 
the  sitting,  letters  were  brought  from  Rome  requiring 
restitution  to  queen  Berengaria,   and  Simon  de  Mont- 

'  Ann.  Wav.  '  Dilectam  slbi  dilationcni.     Wend. 
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fort,  a  subject  from  which  he  always  made  haste  to 
escape. 

Altogether  the  representation  made  by  the  new  legate 
of  the  real  state  of  things  in  England,  had  a  great  eiFect 
at  Rome.  Hitherto  Innocent  had  only  heard  the  king's 
cause  through  the  medium  of  the  king's  clerks — a  class 
not  very  likely  to  inspire  much  confidence.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  a  crowd  of  English  clergy  presented 
themselves  at  Rome.  For  though  the  excommunicated 
laymen,  or  who  had  consorted  with  the  excommunicate, 
were  absolved  by  their  own  bishops,  ecclesiastics  in  the 
same  condition  could  have  it  nowhere  but  at  Rome. 
John  de  Gray  and  the  abbot  of  Beaulieu  were  among 
them.  Through  them  the  king  petitioned  that  his  per- 
son and  chapels  should  never  be  subjected  to  an  Inter- 
dict except  by  an  immediate  sentence  from  the  pope. 
Not  only  was  this  granted,  but  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  Innocent  prayed  that  in  any  future  disagreement 
with  his  clergy,  the  king,  instead  of  taking  the  matter 
roughly  into  his  own  hands,  would  refer  at  once  to  the 
Holy  See,  from  whose  bounty  he  might  obtain  more  in- 
dulgence than  he  could  by  violent  acts  of  power.^ 

The  suspicious  eye  with  which  the  English  clergy  be- 
gan to  be  looked  upon  at  Rome  was  further  augmented 
by  a  new  dispute  which  arose  between  them  and  the 
legate.  During  the  Interdict  a  great  many  vacancies 
had  occurred  in  church  preferments,  including  bishop- 
rics and  abbeys ;  and  part  of  the  legate's  commission 
had  been  to  provide  that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  filled  up.  Now  over  and  above  the  confusion  attend- 
ing the  Interdict,  there  was  an  abiding  tendency  in  the 
English  Church  to  a  state  of  things  which,  in  the  eyes  of 

»  Inn.  Ep.  xvi.  130. 
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a  papal  legate,  would  seem  simply  laxity  and  irregu- 
larity. The  canons  of  the  Church,  and  the  rules  of  re- 
ligious orders,  were  in  numberless  instances  set  aside  or 
modified  by  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people.  A  strict 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  rule,  not  common  any- 
where, was  hardly  at  any  period  found  in  an  English 
monastery.  There  was  a  comfortable,  accommodating, 
family  way  of  going  on,  which  long  custom  had  led 
them  to  regard  as  the  right  of  their  church.  This  had 
its  origin  partly  in  the  physical  insulation  of  the  king- 
dom— a  fact  which,  with  all  the  multiplied  intercourse 
of  modern  times,  still  has  an  effect — partly  in  the  old 
Saxon  traditions,  but  chiefly  in  the  way  in  which  the 
English  sovereigns,  even  the  best,  looked  upon  the 
English  Church  as  their  church,  and  the  clergy  as  their 
clergy.  In  its  earliest  age,  one  of  the  difficulties 
Augustine  and  the  Roman  missionaries  had  to  encounter 
was  a  similar  feeling  prevailing  among  the  British 
Christians  ;  and  all  through  its  history  there  has  been  a 
secular  party  who  have  maintained  laxity  and  licence 
under  the  garb  of  independence.  Hence  the  peculiar 
jealousy  with  which  clergy  and  people  ever  regarded  the 
interference  of  an  Italian  legate,  and  their  anxiety  that 
that  office,  if  exercised  at  all,  should  at  least  be  exercised 
by  a  native  bishop.  It  was  humiliating,  too,  to  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  have  to  lower  his  cross  be- 
fore the  stranger's  ;  for,  like  the  fasces  of  old  Rome,  the 
cross  of  an  inferior  prelate  could  not  be  borne  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior,  and  all  gave  way  before  that  of 
a  legate.^ 

The   Reformation    itself,    in    one   view,    was  but   an 
exaggerated   access   of   the    hereditary  malady   which 

»  Inn.  Ep.  ix.  238. 
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had  been  long  kept  under  by  the  naoral  influence  of 
the  Holy  See.  In  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
this  moral  influence  was  next  to  nothing ;  the  disease 
of  the  centre  affected  the  extremities,  and  at  those  two 
periods  the  world  and  worldly  men  were  uppermost. 

Thus  when  Nicholas,  to  whom  English  usages  were 
nothing  and  Catholic  rules  everything,  began  to  depose 
abbots  for  misgovernment,*  and  to  fill  up  churches  with- 
out regard  to  the  wishes  of  chapters,  and  the  private 
arrangements  of  patrons,  the  native  clergy  began  to  be 
indignant.5  There  were  the  old  charges ;  he  ordained 
unfit  persons,  preferred  the  king's  clerks  or  his  own 
chaplains. 

Unhappily  there  was  too  much  room  for  recrimination. 
They  pointed  sarcastically  to  a  train  of  fifty  knights, 
and  a  long  retinue  of  servants  who  attended  him,  and 
which  he  had  acquired  in  England.  The  entertainment 
to  which  a  legate  had  a  right  from  the  clergy  wherever 
he  went,  was  at  all  times  felt  as  a  burden,  but  it  was 
ruinous  when  fifty  knights  were  to  be  lodged  and  fed. 
Still  more  than  the  tax  on  their  stores,  good  men  felt 
the  inconsistency  of  such  pomp  with  the  office.  With 
what  eflfect  could  one,  who  overnight  entered  the  abbey 
he  was  to  visit  in  princely  state,  and  required  all  the 
luxuries  of  a  court  for  his  own  use,  the  next  day  in 
chapter  rebuke  the  brethren  for  exceeding  their  rule, 
and  recall  them  to  their  sackcloth  and  two  dishes  a  day? 
When  in  1204  Innocent  sent  three  legates  to  endeavour 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  heresy  in  the  south  of  France, 
they  moved  from  city  to  city  with  their  rich  equipage  of 

*  Westminster,  Evesham,  Bardon. 

*  Timebant  sibi  arbores  qui  inutiliter  locum  regiminis  occu- 
pabant.     Cent.  Hov. 
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servitors,  fine  horses,  and  rich  clothes.  They  preached, 
and  held  everywhere  formal  disputations  to  confute  the 
heretics  ;  they  might  do  so,  but  the  heresy  grew  and 
spread  daily.  They  were  in  despair,  and  thought  of  re- 
signing their  mission.  At  Montpellier  they  fell  in  by 
accident  with  two  Spanish  travellers.  One  of  them  was 
a  bishop.  "  We  know  something  of  this  country,"  he 
said  to  them,  "  and  you  will  never  convert  this  people 
by  words.  Your  example  does  more  harm  than  your 
preaching  does  good.  It  is  the  luxury  of  churchmen 
that  is  their  great  argument  against  your  religion. 
Send  away  your  retinue,  rid  yourselves  of  your  baggage, 
and  oppose  the  humility  of  true  religion  to  their  false 
sanctity." 

However,  the  legate  Nicholas  went  on  his  way  in 
despite  of  the  opposition,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
clergy.  Some  appealed  to  Rome,  but  the  legate  who 
knew  his  ground  well,  and  that  he  was  not  exceeding 
legatine  powers,  suspended  them.  The  archbishop  was 
urged  by  his  clergy  to  resist  what  they  felt  as  an 
usurpation.  In  January,  1214,  he  summoned  his 
suiFragans  to  meet  him  at  Dunstaple.  From  this  place 
he  sent  two  of  his  clerks  to  the  legate,  who  was  at  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  to  announce  that  he  had  appealed  to 
Rome,  and  forbade  him,  pending  the  appeal,  to  institute 
clerks  into  the  vacant  churches  within  his  province,  con- 
trary to  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  legate  paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  proceeded  as 
before.  He  sent,  however,  Pandulph  to  Rome  to  vindi- 
cate his  conduct  to  the  pope.  The  archbishop  made 
choice  of  his  brother,  Simon  Langton,  for  his  envoy. 

Thus  Innocent  was  called  on  for  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  one  of  those  difficult  cases  so  often  presented  to 
the  Holy  See — that  of  deciding  between  two  opposite 
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statements  made  by  men  who,  by  station,  character,  and 
experience,  were  both  equally  entitled  to  credence.  The 
legate  gave  the  highest  accounts  of  John's  dispositions 
and  sincerity.  He  declared  he  had  never  seen  a  prince 
so  humble  and  moderate,  while  the  bishops  were  too 
covetous  and  exacting  in  the  matter  of  the  restitution, 
and  shewed  an  inclination  to  rob  the  crown  of  its  just 
prerogatives.  Langton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  urge 
that  the  legate  had  been  gained  by  the  king ;  that  he 
was,  in  secret,  bartering  away  the  liberties  of  the 
English  Church,  unjustly  invading  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  only  careful  to  provide  for  his  own  family  and 
clerks. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  in  this  quarrel  where 
the  blame,  or  most  of  it,  lay.  The  decision  of  the  Holy 
See  was  no  doubt  founded  on  as  full  a  view  of  the  case  as 
could  be  had.  No  time  was  lost  in  fixing  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  king.  The  claims  of  the  bishops, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  having  been  examined, 
their  indemnity  was  limited  to  one  hundred  thousand 
marks.  But  not  to  postpone  the  removal  of  the  Inter- 
dict, they  were  to  be  content  with  forty  thousand  paid 
down,  including  the  sums  already  received,  and  the  re- 
maining sixty  thousand  were  to  be  paid  by  half-yearly 
instalments  of  six  thousand  marks.^  Innocent  delicately 
reminded  the  archbishop  that  he  had  already,  in  many 
things,  exceeded  his  powers — among  others,  by  venturing 
to  relax  the  Interdict  in  the  royal  chapels,  and  to  cele- 
brate in  the  king's  presence ;  but  that  he  would  pass 
over  this  violation  of  order  out  of  his  regard  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  bishops,  which  he  was  unwilling  should  even 
seem  to  be  trespassed  on.      On  the  other  hand,   the 

®  Wend,  compared  with  Inn.  Ep.  xiv.  164. 
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legate  received  so  severe  a  rebuke  for  the  conduct  com- 
plained of,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Rome  with  all  speed. 

He  did  not  take  his  departure,  however,  till  he  had 
recalled  the  Interdict.  About  the  1st  of  July'  (1214)  he 
summoned  the  bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  all  others 
concerned  in  the  matter,  to  London.  The  restitution  was 
arranged  agreeably  to  the  papal  award.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  even  of  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  marks 
to  be  paid  down,  fifteen  thousand  were  not  forthcoming. 
For  this,  however,  the  bishops  consented  to  accept  the 
bond  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Norwich,  who 
were  absent  themselves,  having  followed  the  king  to 
Poitou.  And  then  at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Paul,  the  legate  solemnly  removed 
the  Interdict,  after  it  had  continued  six  years,  three 
months,  and  fourteen  days.  The  aisles  of  old  S.  Paul's, 
so  long  silent,  echoed  to  the  notes  of  the  Te  Deum,  and 
the  bells,  that  had  so  long  hung  mute,  proclaimed  the 
happy  event  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Such  settlements,  after  a  great  convulsion,  always 
leave  some  wrongs  unrighted.  Though  the  exiles  had 
been  compensated,  those  who  stayed  behind,  and  had 
obeyed  the  Interdict,  had  also  been  in  no  small  degree 
sufferers.  The  legate  had  not  quitted  the  synod,  when 
there  appeared  before  him  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
religious  of  every  condition  :  abbots,  abbesses,  priors. 
Templars,  and  Hospitallers,  laying  before  him  all  they 
had  suffered  in  limb  .and  property  by  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  king's  officers.  The  legate  could  do  nothing  for 
them ;  he  was  compelled  to  reply,  that  his  instructions 

'  Die  apo.«!tolorum  Petri  et  Paiili  ;  Wend.  Crastino  Pro- 
cessi  et  Martiniani  ;  Wav.  Dunetap. 
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made  no  mention  of  tliem  or  their  claim  ;  and  that 
their  only  remedy  was  to  apply  to  the  Holy  See  itself. 

Peace,  however,  seemed  now  restored  to  the  English 
Church,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  The  religious  might 
be  content  to  forget  their  past  losses  in  the  prospect  of 
serving  God  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But 
the  momentary  appearance  of  tranquillity  was  deceitful, 
and  a  severer  storm  than  that  now  passed  over  was  at 
hand.  We  have  already  seen  it  lowering  in  the  dis- 
tance. 


i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  one  great  object  of  the 
Great  Charter  was  the  protection  of  the  barons,  or 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown.  To  define  what  was  un- 
defined, to  regulate  what  had  hitherto  been  arbitrary  in 
the  feudal  system,  and  to  limit  the  claims  of  the  crown 
on  its  tenants,  is  its  principal  business.  Two  other 
classes,  however,  are  comprehended  in  its  benefits  :  — 
1.  The  rights  and  liberties  granted  by  the  king  to  his 
own  vassals  were  extended  to  the  subvassals,  including 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs,  who  were  some- 
times the  vassals,  or  "men"  of  the  king,  but  oftener  of 
some  lord,  or  great  monastery.  2.  The  clergy,  the 
bishops  and  abbots,  as  holders  of  fiefs,  participated  in 
the  liberties  granted  to  such.  But  the  very  first  clause 
of  the  Charter  concerned  the  Church  itself,  whose  well- 
being  was  the  common  interest  of  all,  and  did  not  con- 
cern ecclesiastics  only.  It  secured  the  right  of  free 
election  to  the  chapters.  "  The  English  Church  «  shall 
be  free,  and  shall  have  her  whole  rights  and  liberties 
inviolable  ;  and  we  will  that  this  be  so  observed.  And 
that  such  is  our  pleasure  appears  from  this,  that  the 
freedom  of  elections,  which  was  reputed  most  requisite 
for  the  English  Church,  we  did,  of  our  mere  and  free 
will,  before  the  quarrel  between  ourselves  and  our  ba- 
rons, grant,  and  by  our  charter  corffirm,  and  did  obtain 

'  Anslicana  ecclesia  libera  sit. 
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the  confirmation  of  the  same  from  our  Lord  Pope  Inno- 
cent III. ;  the  same  we  will  ourselves  observe,  and  we 
will  the  same  to  be  observed  by  our  heirs  for  ever." 

Excepting  the  villains,  then,  every  class  of  society 
was  united  in  this  movement  against  the  king,  and  the 
liberties  of  every  class  were  concentred.  And  the 
villains  were  not  overlooked  or  omitted,  as  of  no  im- 
portance, but  because  in  the  political  system  of  that 
time  they  had  no  place.  Not  being  "  legales  homines," 
the  Charter,  which  was  a  legal  act,  could  not  take 
cognizance  of  them.  Their  good  treatment  depended 
on  the  character  of  the  holder  of  the  fief,  and  was  a  pri- 
vate duty,  of  moral  and  religious,  not  legal,  obligation. 
This  might,  then,  be  a  defect  in  the  system,  but  it  is  no 
defect  in  the  Charter,  which  proposed  to  restore,  not  to 
revolutionise  that  system. 

Thus  unanimously  called  for  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  allowed  by  the  monarchs  themselves  to  be  equitable, 
and  having  for  their  object  simply  the  putting  on  re- 
cord, the  making  statute,  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
custom,  and  thus  putting  a  limit  to  exactions  which, 
under  pretext  of  a  vague  custom,  were  continually 
creeping  onwards ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  should  have  been  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  clergy.  They  saw  only  the  misery  and  disorder 
caused  by  the  anarchy  into  which  the  existing  system, 
uncorrected,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  degenerated. 
An  act  of  violence  or  oppression  committed  at  the  top 
of  the  feudal  scale  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  descend 
upon  the  tillers  of  the  ground ;  whoever  were  the 
gainers,  they  were  inevitably  the  sufierers.  And  when 
the  farmer  or  the  serf  suifered,  his  complaint  was  car- 
ried to  the  priest  of  his  parish,  who  alone  would  sympa- 
thise, or  perhaps  understand  his  language. 
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In  thus  sanctioning  and  seconding  the  attempt  of  the 
barons,  the  English  clergy  overlooked  two  important 
points  in  the  case  :  —  1.  That  even  supposing  the  limits 
they  proposed  to  set  to  the  king's  power  to  be  ever  so 
just  and  necessary,  they  were  parties,  not  judges,  and 
that  by  the  recognised  law  of  Christendom  the  case 
ought  to  have  been  referred  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  judi- 
cial sentence.  2.  That  in  "  moving  war"  against  their 
lord,  the  barons  were  violating  the  first  principle  of 
that  very  system  to  which  they  professed  to  be  appeal- 
ing, and  committing  the  greatest  public  crime  that  a 
vassal  could  commit. 

These  observations  were  necessary  to  explain  what 
seems  so  surprising  at  first  view,  that  Innocent,  who  so 
firmly  carried  through  the  late  struggle  in  behalf  of 
Langton  against  the  king,  is  now  found  supporting  the 
king,  and  condemning  the  archbishop  and  barons. 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  all  the  steps  by  which 
the  barons  endeavoured  to  compass  the  object  they  had 
now  proposed  to  themselves, — the  confirmation,  namely, 
of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  Their  slow,  timorous  in- 
decision contrasts  strongly  with  the  active,  unhesitating 
energy  of  John.  They  were  afraid  of  the  king.  Won- 
derful as  this  seems,  when  we  find  him  returning  to 
England  after  his  whole  party  on  the  Continent  had 
been  broken  by  the  defeat  at  Bovines  (July  27),  to  see 
himself  equally  deserted  by  the  English  nobility.  He 
kept  his  Christmas  court  at  Worcester  (1215),  but  it 
was  blank  and  deserted,  and  before  the  day  was  over, 
the  king  had  left  the  city.  While  he  was  resisting  the 
Church,  they  had  thronged  around  him,  in  spite  of  the 
excommunication ;  now  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
and  they  shunned  him.  His  partiality  to  his  country- 
men sealed  his  unpopularity.     He  employed  and  trusted 
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them  alone.     Peter  de  Roches  had  been  made  justiciary, 
and  he  was  a  Poitevin. 

"  Hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  madenti." 

But  though  he  seemed  forsaken  by  all,  they  feared  him; 
they  feared  his  foreign  troops,  of  whom  he  had  still 
many  in  his  garrisons.  All  through  the  contest,  we  can 
see  the  superiority  of  the  foreigners  in  arms.  Still 
more  they  feared  his  personal  character.  An  utterly 
unscrupulous  man  is  always  formidable.  And  now,  too, 
they  knew  that  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  their 
present  enterprise  accordingly  was  opposed  by  the  pope  ; 
and  they  were  afraid  of  one  another.  Living  always 
isolated  and  independent  in  their  several  castles,  pur- 
suing singly  their  selfish  ends,  each  man  for  himself,  the 
feudal  lords  had  always  great  difficulty  in  confederating 
for  any  purpose;  each  one  hung  back,  waiting  for  his 
neighbour  to  declare  himself  first.  They  had  meeting 
after  meeting,  and  oath  upon  oath,  before  they  dared 
trust  themselves  to  an  open  declaration  against  a  king, 
who  seemed  without  a  friend. 

On  the  7th  of  January  he  was  in  London  at  the  New 
Temple ;  and  the  barons  presented  themselves  before 
him,  with  an  insolent  display  of  their  armed  retainers,^ 
and  demanded  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  Resistance  was 
useless,  and  the  king  requested  delay  till  Easter.  The 
interval  he  spent  in  endeavouring  to  gain  friends  and 
support  in  various  ways.  He  caused  the  oath  of  fideli- 
ty, and  the  homage  to  himself,  to  be  renewed  through- 
out the  kingdom.  "  Moved  by  fear,  rather  than  devo- 
tion," -  he  took  the  cross  for  the  crusade  against  the 
heretics  of  the  south,  which  was  then  being  preached 

'  In  lascivo  satis  apparatu  militari.     Wend.  *  Id. 
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with  great  zeal  both  in  England  and  France.  In  this 
extremity  he  voluntarily  renounced  the  claim  or  abuse 
of  nomination  to  church  dignities — a  usurpation  which 
the  Norman  monarchs  cherished  among  their  most  valu- 
able .prerogatives.  He  granted  a  charter  to  this  effect 
to  all  conventual  and  collegiate  churches,  saving  only 
to  the  crown  the  right  of  custody  during  vacancy,  and 
the  grant  of  leave  to  proceed  to  election.  This  charter 
was  sent  to  Rome  immediately  for  ratification,  and 
being  accepted  there  as  the  final  termination  of  the  long 
dispute,  confirmed  Innocent  in  his  opinion  of  the  king's 
sincerity,  and  his  disposition  to  support  him.  The 
liberty  thus  granted  was  not  a  dead  letter,  for  several 
abbeys  which  had  lain  vacant  since  the  Interdict  imme- 
diately availed  themselves  of  it,  and  for  once  exercised, 
without  dispute,  the  right  of  free  choice  of  their  head.' 

But  the  barons  persevered.  Easter  came.  The  king 
kept  it  at  Woodstock  and  Oxford,  but  his  court  was 
thin ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  could  not .  depend  even  on 
those  who  shewed  themselves.  The  earls  of  Pembroke, 
Chester,  Warenne,  and  others,  remained,  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  using  their  influence  in  favour  of  the 
confederates,  than  to  support  John  against  them.  The 
archbishop  in  particular  had  a  difficult  part  to  act. 
Anxious  for  the  charter,  he  remained  with  the  king, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  induce  him  to  grant  it,  Nearly 
the  whole  baronage  of  the  kingdom  in  arms,  with  their 
retainers,  advanced  to  Brackley,  within  twenty  miles  of 
Oxford.  The  king  sent  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  desired  to  know,  "  What  were  the  laws 
and  liberties  which  they  sought  V  They  produced  a 
paper,  the  heads  of  which  were  reported  to  the  king  by 
the  archbishop.     "  And  why,"  said  he,  with  a  scornful 

••  Chron.  Dunst. 
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laugh,  "  do  they  not  ask  my  kingdom  also  ?"  and  swore 
he  would  never  grant  them  liberties  which  would  make 
him  a  slave. 

On  receiving  this  answer,  they  appealed  openly  to 
force.  They  defied  the  king,^  and  renounced  their  ho- 
mage, and  erecting  themselves  and  followers  into  the 
"  Army  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church,"  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Robert  Fitzwalter.  Fitzwalter  had  fled 
into  France  in  1212,  having  become  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  John,  but  had  been  reconciled  to  him  in  the 
following  way  : — When  the  truce  with  Philip  was  con- 
cluded, after  the  battle  of  Bovines,  a  tournament  was 
held  in  presence  of  the  two  monarchs.  In  the  first 
course,  the  English  champion,  who  concealed  his  name, 
rode  down  his  French  antagonist,  horse  and  man  ;  on 
which  John  swore,  "  by  God's  teeth,  he  deserves  to  be 
a  king  who  has  such  a  soldier  in  his  train  !"  The 
knight  was  Fitzwalter,  and  his  friends  seized  the  fortu- 
nate moment,  and  reconciled  him  to  the  king,  who  gave 
him  the  castle  of  Hereford  to  hold.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  in  organizing  the  confederacy,  having, 
if  popular  tradition  may  be  trusted,  private  as  well  as 
public  grounds  of  hostility  to  John.* 

The  king  had  no  force  with  him  ;  but  their  object 
was  not  his  person,  but  his  castles.  These  strongholds 
covered  the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  being  gar- 
risoned by  trained  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
foreigners,  were  impregnable  to  a  mere  feudal  force 
unprovided  with  engines.     Fifteen  days  were   accord- 

*  Regem  diffiduciantes.     Cent.  Hov. 

*  Among  other  crimes  fixed  on  John  by  doubtful  tradition  is 
the  poisoning  of  Maud,  Fitzwalter's  daughter  ;  vid.  Ritson's 
Robin  Hood,  p.  19. 
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ingly  consumed  in  a  fruitless  blockade  of  Northampton, 
and  the  confederates  were  glad  to  cover  the  disgrace  of 
their  retreat  by  the  occupation  of  Bedford,  which  was 
betrayed  to  them.  Here  they  received  a  secret  invita- 
tion from  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  London. 
Marching  all  night,  they  entered  it  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  while  the  forty  thousand  inhabitants  were  at 
mass  in  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  churches.^  Here 
they  replenished  their  treasury  by  confiscations  of  the 
Jews  and  the  king's  adherents ;  the  houses  of  the 
former  they  demolished,  and  employed  the  stones  in 
repairing  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Tower  was  still 
held  by  the  king's  garrison.^ 

From  London  they  sent  letters  to  all  the  holders 
of  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  who  had  hitherto  held  back, 
calling  on  them  to  stand  with  the  barons  for  the  peace 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  All  who  should  refuse,  they 
would  treat  as  public  enemies.  On  this,  the  few  who 
still  seemed  to  adhere  to  John,  forsook  him,  and  his 
cause  became  desperate.  Excepting  the  king's  foreign 
garrisons,  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Thames  was 
in  open  rebellion  ;  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the 
county  courts  ceased  ;  none  would  pay  any  dues,  or 
acknowledge  the  king  in  anything.  He  yielded  a 
second  time,  and  sent  to  London,  requesting  the  confe- 
derates to  fix  a  day  for  the  interview. 

On  the  18  th  of  June,  accordingly,  he  descended  from 
his  castle  of  Windsor,  to  a  meadow  that  lay  at  its  feet, 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  To  this  place  the 
baronial  host  advanced  from  their  quarters  in  the  city 
of  London,  Pavilions  were  pitched  for  the  king,  and 
the  principal  parties  of  both  sides,  during  a  discussion, 

•  Pet.Bles.,  Ep.  161.  '  Rad.  Cogg. 
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which  was  prolonged  for  several  days.  The  scene  of  the 
final  ratification  of  the  Charter  is  said  to  be  a  small 
island  in  the  Thames,  not  far  above  Ankerwyke,  in 
Bucks,  which  ^ill  bears  the  name  of  Magna  Charta 
Island.^ 

Pandulph  had  assisted  at  the  negotiatons ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  concluded  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to 
relate  what  had  taken  place.  A  second  deputation  im- 
mediately followed  him,  to  urge  the  nuUity  of  a  deed 
extorted  by  violence  and  rebellion,  and  in  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  suzereinty  over  the  realm,  which  were  now 
vested  in  the  Holy  See. 

Innocent  consulted  the  cardinals  ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  the  ambassadors  received  a  bull,  which  bore 
that  "  The  king  of  England  had  in  truth  gravely  offend- 
ed against  the  Church,  but  had  since  turned  from  his 
evil  courses,  had  given  compensation,  and  had  granted  a 
full  and  entire  liberty  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
old  enemy  of  man,  however,  had  fomented  new  disputes 
between  him  and  his  barons.  These  had  constituted 
themselves  judges,  as  well  as  parties,  in  their  own  cause, 
and  had  risen,  vassals  against  their  lord,  knights  against 
their  king,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  league  themselves 
with  his  avowed  enemies,  laying  waste  his  domains 
and  possessing  themselves,  by  way  of  treachery,  of  Lon- 
don, the  seat  of  the  kingdom.  Not  regarding  the  king's 
appeals  to  the  pope,  as  his  liege  lord,  his  offers  of  sub- 
mitting to  arbiters  to  be  appointed  jointly  by  himself 
and  the  barons,  and  his  privileges  as  having  taken  the 
cross,  they  had  compelled  him  by  force  and  fear  to  an 
unlawful  composition,  derogatory  of  his  royal  rights  and 
prerogative.     This  composition  and  agreement  being  in 

*  Manning  and  Bray,  Hist,  of  Surrey,  ill. 
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itself  unlawful,  the  pope,  by  the  authority  committed  to 
him,  therefore  declares  null  and  void." 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  barons,  urging 
them  "  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  voluntarily  to 
renounce  this  composition,  that  so  the  king  might  be 
induced  by  this  concession  on  their  parts  to  amend,  of 
his  own  free  will,  those  things  of  which  they  complained. 
To  this  the  pope  would  endeavour  to  move  him  ;  for  as 
he  was  unwilling  that  the  king  should  lose  his  rights, 
so  he  was  desirous  that  he  should  cease  from  burdening 
the  barons.  Let  them,  then,  during  the  approaching 
general  council,  send  duly  qualified  proctors  to  Rome, 
securely  committing  themselves  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Holy  See ;  which,  by  God's  good  favour,  would  pro- 
vide that  all  disorders  and  abuses  be  banished  from  the 
realm  of  England,  that  the  king's  honour  should  be 
satisfied,  and  clergy  and  people  enjoy  peace  and  due 
immunity." 

But  affairs  in  England  were  too  far  gone  to  be  settled 
by  law,  or  arbitration.  Both  parties  had  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  their  own  way ;  and  the  voice  of  a  spiritual  and 
invisible  power  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the 
inner  man,  was  drowned  in  the  external  din  of  arms. 
The  barons  knew,  that  whether  absolved  or  not  from 
his  oath,  John  would  never  submit  to  be  bound  by  the 
Charter ;  and  they  saw  themselves  strong  by  a  rare 
union  among  themselves.  John,  on  his  part,  was  bent 
on  revenge  for  the  mortifications  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  stoop,  and  by  the  daily  influx  of  foreign 
soldiers,  began  to  have  hopes  of  soon  being  a  match  for 
his  enemy. 

Actual  hostilities  began  at  Rochester.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  claimed  the  wardenship  of  this 
and  the  Tower  of  London,  in  right  of  his  see,  and  the 
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king  had  put  them  into  Langton's  hands  :  but  Langton, 
seeing  that  the  king  occupied  himself,  ever  since  the 
granting  the  Charter,  in  preparations  for  war,  suiFered 
William  D'Aubigny,  with  a  party  of  knights,  to  seize 
Rochester  for  the  barons. 

John  had  fixed  on  Dover  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  whom  his  agents  were  collecting  from 
every  part  of  the  Continent,  and  he  spent  three  weeks 
in  receiving  and  organizing  them. 

The  soldiers  thus  obtained  were  levied  among  those 
freebooting  bands  by  whom  the  whole  of  Europe  west  of 
the  Rhine  was  at  this  time  overrun.  When  Lewis  the 
Young,  attended  by  most  of  the  great  seigneurs  of 
France,  was  absent  in  Palestine,  bands  of  depredators 
began  to  form  in  different  parts  for  the  purposes  of 
plunder.  The  withdrawal  of  the  strong  hand  of  the 
great  lords  left  the  country  and  smaller  towns  at  their 
mercy.  Outlaws,  soldiers  of  broken  fortune  returning 
from  the  crusades,  and  the  restless  and  lawless  of  all 
sorts,  contributed  to  swell  their  ranks,  till,  from  nightly 
marauders,  they  formed  themselves  in  many  places  into 
regular  bands,  which  kept  together  all  the  year,  under  a 
fixed  commander.  These  bands  would  unite  again,  and 
form  small  armies,  for  the  assault  of  some  town  or 
castle.  While  there  was  no  war — a  thing  which  seldom 
happened  in  the  twelfth  century —  they  sheltered  them- 
selves in  the  vast  forests  which  covered  so  much  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Auvergne 
and  Burgundy  ;  the  valleys  at  the  root  of  the  Pyrenees 
swarmed  with  them.  Besides  the  general  appellations 
of  Coteraux  and  Rentiers,  they  went  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  national  appellations,  as  Braban9ons, 
Bretons,  ...  It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  life  of  their 
remote  ancestors.     The  German  tribes,  who  had   sue- 
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cessively  overrun  the  empire,  were  not  nations  or  clans, 
but  "  voluntary  and  fluctuating  associations  of  soldiers." 
The  Alemanni,  the  Suevi,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks  them- 
selves were  but  bands  of  warriors  united  for  temporary 
purposes,  assuming  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
tribe,  and  submitting  voluntarily  to  some  successful 
chief,  who  led  them  from  their  woods  or  marshes  to 
ravage  the  provinces.  In  time  of  war  they  flocked  like 
vultures  to  the  scene ;  and  princes  began  to  find  it 
convenient  to  hire  them  in  whole  troops  into  their 
service.  Becket  had  first  suggested  this  to  Henry  II. 
They  were  more  practised  soldiers,  and  more  easily  held 
together  than  the  feudal  tenants.  All  tliey  required 
was  pay  and  plunder ;  while  they  had  these,  their 
fidelity  might  be  safely  counted  on.  In  process  of  time 
a  kind  of  military  honour  arose  among  them,  different 
from  the  notions  of  feudal  allegiance.  Many  of  their 
captains  raised  themselves  to  territorial  rank  by  courage 
and  conduct.  Like  piracy  in  the  heroic  times,  their 
profession  began  to  be  esteemed  honourable.  A  close 
friendship  existed  between  Richard  I.  and  Mercadier,  a 
captain  of  Routiers.  Mercadier  made  his  first  essay  in 
arms  under  Richard,  when  duke  of  Aquitaine.  While 
Richard  was  in  Palestine,  Mercadier  remained  at  home, 
diligently  improving  his  fortunes.  On  the  king's  re- 
turn, he  rejoined  his  former  master,  and  from  that  time 
they  became  inseparable.  The  personal  prowess  and 
daring  hardihood  of  the  freebooter,  with  a  savage  bar- 
barity delighting  in  bloodshed,  were  qualities  congenial 
to  Richard.  They  rode  together,  lodged  in  the  same 
tent,  and  fought  side  by  side.  When  Richard  received 
his  death-wound  Mercadier  was  at  his  side,  Mercadier's 
physician  attended  him,  and  the  cruel  revenge  he  took 
on  the  unhappy  crossbow-man  attested  the  grief  and 
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rage  that  afflicted  the  Routier  at  the  loss  of  his  crowned 
comrade. 

But  though  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  great  lords, 
there  was  a  class  of  society  of  whom  these  Free  Compa- 
nions were  the  terror  and  the  scourge.  Unlike  the 
famous  English  outlaw,  they  made  war  on  the  poor 
population  of  the  open  country  and  the  small  towns. 
They  took  the  com  and  cattle  of  the  farmer,  and  massa- 
cred the  peasants  in  sport.  The  Church  then  began  to 
interfere.  The  Lateran  council,  in  1179,  excommuni- 
cated all  these  armed  robbers,  as  well  as  all  lords  who 
should  take  them  into  pay,  or  harbour  them  on  their 
lands ;  and  enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  reduce  to 
slavery  those  of  them  who  should  be  taken  in  arms. 
The  brigands  repaid  this  resistance  of  the  Church  by  a 
special  fury  against  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
clergy.  Neither  church  nor  shrine  afforded  protection  ; 
chalices  and  altar-plate  were  a  favourite  object  of 
rapine,  and  the  most  revolting  profanities  were  perpe- 
trated by  them.  "  Wherever  they  went,"  says  Rigord,'' 
"  they  made  prisoners  of  the  priests  and  religious,  drag- 
ing  them  about  with  them,  and  calling  them  in  mock- 
ery, chanters,  bade  them  chant  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings.  Some  were  so  beaten  that  they  died  on  the 
spot ;  others,  held  in  long  captivity,  returned  half-dead 
to  their  homes,  by  ransom.  The  churches  they  pil- 
laged ;  even  the  Lord's  body,  which  was  kept  there  in 
silver  or  gold  vessels,  for  the  needs  of  the  sick,  they 
took  —  oh  most  grievous  !  —  in  hands  dyed  in  human 
blood,  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  trampled  on  it. 
The  linen  corporals  they  made  into  hoods  for  their 
concubines,  and  with  hammers  they  broke  up  the  sacred 

»  De  Gest.  Philip,  p,  11. 
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vessels,  stripping  them  of  the  jewels  that  enriched 
them." 

As  the  great  seigneurs  rather  encouraged  this  pest, 
the  people  were  obliged  to  protect  themselves,  "  The 
Lord^  heard  their  cry,  and  sent  them  a  deliverer  — 
neither  emperor,  king,  prince,  nor  prelate,  but  a  poor 
man,  named  Durant."  An  association  was  formed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  plundering  bands  ;  its  members 
were  called  "  The  Men  of  Peace."  This  fraternity  gra- 
dually spread  itself  over  the  centre  and  south  of  France, 
till  the  Routiers  found  themselves  encircled  by  a  net  of 
armed  foes  wherever  they  moved.  A  war  of  extermi- 
nation was  waged  against  them;  one  by  one  they  were 
cut  off,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  whole  armies  of 
them  were  massacred.  At  Dun  le  Roi  in  Berri,  ten 
thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered  by 
the  Brethren  of  Peace  in  1183.  Parts  of  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  however,  continued  to  shelter  considerable 
bodies  of  them.  From  the  vast  forest  of  Ardennes  they 
could  never  be  expelled  ;  and  numbers  began  to  exer- 
cise the  profession  of  robber  in  a  more  legal  way.  For- 
saking the  forest  life,  and  not  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  country  on  their  own  account,  these,  like  the  Free 
Companies  of  a  later  age,  were  ready  to  engage  under 
any  prince  for  a  specified  term,  during  which  they 
fought  for  him,  and  plundered  for  themselves ;  and 
when  their  term  of  service  was  expired,  retired  with 
what  they  had  gained  to  their  own  homes.  Thus  the 
Routiers  of  the  twelfth  century  became,  by  slow  transi- 
tion, the  standing  army  of  the  seventeenth. 

Such  were  the  materials  with  which  John  was  now 
preparing  to  conquer  England.     He  had  begun  to  be 

'  Grand  Chron.  de  S.  Denys. 
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an  outlaw  in  his  own  kingdom  :  nothing  remained  to 
him  but  his  garrisoned  castles.  With  a  small  attend- 
ance he  shifted  from  fortress  to  fortress  over  the  unin- 
habited downs  of  Wiltshire,  or  spent  whole  nights  at 
sea,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  on  land.  In  September 
he  got  into  Dover  Castle,  and  every  day  saw  fresh 
bodies  of  foreign  troops  arrive. 

The  men  of  Poitou  and  Gascony,  the  king's  own  vas- 
sals, were  brought  over  by  Savary  de  Mauleon,  whom 
John  had  made  seneschal  of  Poitou.  The  Norman  mer- 
cenaries were  led  by  Foulkes  de  Breaute,  a  captain  of 
Routiers,  who  was  to  John  almost  what  Mercadier  had 
been  to  his  brother  Richard-  A  Norman  of  illegitimate 
birth,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land with  no  other  possessions  than  his  horse  and 
armour.  John  soon  made  him  governor  of  Bedford 
Castle,  and  afterwards  provided  for  him  by  giving  him 
a  rich  heiress,  Margaret  de  Redviers,  in  marriage,  and 
entrusting  to  him  the  castles  of  Oxford,  Northampton, 
and  Cambridge.  "  This  adventurer,"  says  Matthew  Pa- 
ris, "was  known  to  be  ready  for  any  crime.  He  ever 
went  beyond  the  orders  he  received,  in  the  cruelty  with 
which  he  executed  them,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
king."  But  "  those  who  went  into  the  house  of  God, 
and  saw  the  end  of  these  men,"  noted  that  such  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  mostly  met  with  a  violent  and  miser- 
able end.  This  infamous  robber  2  ended  his  life  in 
banishment  and  poverty  ^  at  S.  Cyr,  fulfilling  hereby  a 
vision  which  the  legate  Pandulph  had  concerning  him, 
on  occasion  of  his  excesses  at  S.  Alban's.  He  saw  him 
in  a  vision  standing  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  when 

'  Praedo  nequissimus.     Wend. 
'  Morte  misera. 
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suddenly  a  large  stone  detached  itself  from  the  tower, 
and  falling  on  his  head,  crushed  him  altogether. 

Gerard  of  Sotteghem,  and  Walter  Buck  had  drawn 
from  Louvain  and  Brabant  bands  "who  thirsted  for 
nothing  but  human  blood,  and  neither  feared  God  nor 
respected  men  ;"  *  but  the  most  important  levy  was  that 
made  in  Flanders  by  Hugh  de  Boves.  This  man,  "  a 
good  knight,  but  a  proud  man  and  a  lawless,"  ^  was 
sent  over  with  a  great  sum  of  money  to  co-operate  with 
a  certain  Robert  de  Bethune,  half  freebooter,  half  seig- 
neur. He  carried  a  sackful  of  letters  of  invitation  from 
the  king  to  the  Flemish  lords,  passing  them  off  for 
lampreys,  to  withdraw  them  from  the  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dover.  De  Boves  durst  not  land  in 
Flanders  for  fear  of  the  king  of  France,  but  anchoring 
oiF  Inne,  he  soon  filled  a  large  fleet  of  transports  with 
recruits.  They  set  sail  for  England  on  the  eve  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian,  when  they  encountered  the  same 
westerly  wind  which  at  the  same  season,  five  centuries 
later,  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  next  invading  fleet 
that  sailed  from  that  shore.  The  fleet  was  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  to  Holland  and  to  Denmark,  but  the 
greater  part  were  driven  among  the  sandbanks  of  the 
Suffolk  coast.  So  great  a  multitude  of  corpses  were 
washed  on  shore  here  that  the  air  was  infected  by  them ; 
they  were  the  bodies  not  only  of  men,  but  of  women 
and  children  ;  and  it  was  believed,  not  without  grounds, 
that  the  king  had  granted  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  to  Hugh  de  Boves,  to  settle  them  with  Flem- 
ings, and  extirpate  the  native  English.  The  few  who 
escaped  the  sea  were  made  slaves  of  by  the  English, 
into  whose  hands  they  fell.^ 

*  Wend.       *  Miles  strenuus  sed  superbus  ct  iniquus.     W. 
'  Cogg. 
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The  lapse  of  centuries  has  altered  the  form,  but  not 
the  character  of  this  coast.  On  a  bank,  in  sight  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Dunwich,  once  the  capital  of  a  Saxon 
kingdom,  and  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,*  the  ships  of  the  two 
captains  struck.  Hugh  de  Boves  perished  at  once  with 
all  his  crew  and  treasure.  Two  boats  put  off  from  the 
shore  to  the  other  vessel.  As  they  neared  the  sandbank 
the  knights  drew  their  swords  to  keep  back  the  inferior 
part  of  the  crew  from  crowding  into  the  boats.  This 
selfish  movement  cost  them  their  lives.  At  sight  of  the 
drawn  swords  the  boatmen  stopped.  A  priest  and  a  boy, 
who  could  swim,  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and 
made  for  the  boats.  The  next  tide  swept  away  all  the 
rest.8 

In  October,  the  king  heard  that  D'Aubigny  had  been 
left  by  the  barons  in  Rochester  Castle  with  not  more 
than  a  hundred  knights.  He  immediately  set  off  to 
surprise  him.  The  Fleming,  Robert  de  Bethune,  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  that  the  king  should  make  the 
attempt  with  so  weak  a  force.  "  I  know  them  too  well," 
was  John's  answer,  "  to  esteem  or  to  fear  them.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  more  grieved  that  strangers  should 
see  what  cowards  my  English  are,  than  at  all  the  mis- 
chief they  are  doing  myself."  9 

'  John  had,  not  long  before,  granted  Dunwich  a  charter  of 
wreck,  which  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  fearfully  pro- 
ductive. 

^  Chron.  Norm. 

'  This  brings  to  mind  what  is  told  of  James  II.  "  When 
king  James  was  at  Dublin,  1689,  the  French  ambassador  came 
transported  to  tell  him  the  news,  that  his  master's  fleet  had 
defeated  the  English  in  Bantry  Bay;  instead  of  being  pleased 
he  let  fall  the  air  of  his  countenance,  and  coldly  answered,  '  It 
is  then  the  first  time  ! '  "     Higgons,  note  on  Burnet. 
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The  barons  had  taken  an  oath  to  relieve  D'Aubigny 
if  he  should  be  attacked.  Seven  hundred  men  accord- 
ingly left  London  on  the  road  for  Rochester,  but  hearing 
that  the  king's  army  was  increasing  every  day,  they 
turned  back  to  their  comfortable  quarters  in  London. 
Here  they  passed  their  time  in  drinking  the  best  of 
wines,  and  playing  dice,  leaving  Rochester  to  its  fate. 

If  the  king's  contempt  was  justified  by  the  general 
conduct  of  the  barons,  the  defence  of  Rochester  castle 
was  an  exception.  "  So  strenuous  and  persevering  a 
siege,  and  so  stout  a  defence,  there  was  never  the  like  in 
our  days."i  The  castle  itself  was  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  kingdom.  Since  Odo  had  held  it  against  the  whole 
force  of  England,  Normans  and  Saxons  united,  under 
William  Rufus,  it  had  been  undergoing  constant  fortifi- 
cation under  its  new  holders,  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury. "Whence  it  was  much  in  the  eye  of  such  as 
were  the  authors  of  troubles  following  within  the  realm, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  it  had  a  part  in  almost  every 
tragedy."  2  Five  mangonels,  day  and  night,  hurled  a 
never-ceasing  shower  of  stones  against  the  wall.  But 
the  solidity  of  bishop  Gundulph's  Norman  masonry  was 
proof  against  every  species  of  attack  but  mining.  In 
this  way  great  part  of  the  outer  wall  had  been  thrown 
down,  but  the  knights  still  maintained  themselves  in  an 
inner  tower.  But  when  they  had  eaten  everything  that 
could  be  eaten,  even  to  the  war-horses,  and  the  last  mor- 
sel of  all  was  gone,  "  a  strait  which  was  hard  for  them 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  delicacy,"'  they  thought 
it  pitiftil  to  perish  of  hunger,  when  they  could  not  be 
beaten  at  arms.  On  S.  Andrew's  day  they  went  out  of 
the  tower,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  king.   Of 

'  Cont.  Hov.  *  Lambardc.  *  Cont.  Hov, 
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the  hundred  knights,  one  only  had  been  killed  by  the 
javelin  of  an  engine.  In  those  days,  the  more  obstinate 
the  defence  the  better  the  terms  granted  to  the  defend- 
ers. But  John  defied  the  rules  of  chivalry,  as  well  as 
those  of  religion.  He  ordered  them  all  to  be  hung.  But 
the  experienced  eye  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  saw  the 
danger  to  himself  of  such  a  precedent.  "  None  of  the 
foreign  knights,"  said  Savary  de  Mauleon,  "will  serve 
under  you  on  such  conditions.  The  enemy  will  retaliate 
on  us,  not  on  you."  Harsh  captivity  and  heavy  ransom 
was  all  the  revenge  John  durst  indulge  in  towards  the 
knights.  But  for  those  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
garrison,  the  servants  and  crossbow-men,  who  had  shared 
the  privations  of  the  siege,  and  whose  fidelity  and  valour 
had  been  proved  alike  with  theirs,  neither  the  laws  of 
honourable  warfare,  nor  the  self-interest  of  the  foreign 
captains,  were  concerned  in  their  fate.  John  had  before 
cut  off"  a  hand  and  a  foot  from  a  number  whom  the  be- 
sieged had  turned  out  as  useless  mouths.  These  could 
not  look  for  more  clemency.  Unlike  many  tyrants,  John 
did  not  make  up  for  his  hatred  of  the  great  by  any 
sympathy  with  the  humble.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone, 
however,  he  spared  the  lives  of  all,  singling  out  for  his 
vengeance  one  crossbow-man  only,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  king's  service  from  a  boy.  The  rest  were  dis- 
tributed as  slaves  among  the  foreign  soldiers,  till  any  of 
their  former  masters  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
pay  a  ransom  for  any  of  them. 

This  success  encouraged  the  king's  party  as  much  as 
it  disheartened  that  of  the  barons.  Their  remissness 
was  justly  censured.  They  had  lain  in  London  inactive 
throughout  the  siege.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  thev 
feared  most — the  foreign  knights,  or  the  fierce  resolution 
of  the  king's  character.     But  the  real  secret  of  their 
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apathy  was  the  consciousness  that  they  had  gone  too  far; 
that  the  right  was  no  longer  on  their  side.  This  was  a 
feeling  gradually  gaining  ground,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Church  should  publish  and 
warrant  it,  their  partisans  would  fast  fall  off. 

And  in  the  course  of  the  siege  this  declaration  came. 
■  On  the  representation  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  bishop  of  London,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  Rome, 
a  bull  was  sent  to  England  excommunicating  "  all  the 
disturbers  of  the  king  and  realm  of  England."  At  the 
time  this  bull  arrived,  Langton  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  the  General  council,*  which  was  now 
sitting  at  Rome.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Pan- 
dulph  the  deacon,  two  of  the  three  to  whom  the  bull 
was  addressed,  hastened  to  him  after  he  was  already  on 
board  ship,  and  begged  his  order  to  his  suffragans 
throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  bull.  Their  promptitude  was  a  sad  trial  for 
the  archbishop.  If  he  could  have  got  to  Rome  without 
acknowledgment  of  the  bull,  he  thought  his  representa- 
tions of  John's  real  designs  would  have  induced  Inno- 
cent to  alter  his  present  policy.  This  was  to  admit  the 
king's  repentance  and  submission  as  real.  Whether  it 
was  so  or  no,  as  a  judge,  a  pope  must  accept  outward, 
overt  acts,  as  done  bond  fide,  whatever  presumption  of 
hypocrisy  the  penitent's  previous  character  may  raise. 
Such  acts  on  John's  part  had  been,  the  restitution,  the 
act  of  humiliation,  and  the  taking  the  cross. 

But  there  seems  no  reason  to  tliink  his  repentance 
other  than  sincere ;  as  much  so  at  least  as  the  fir.Kt  re- 
pentance of  an  habitually  wicked  mind  can  be.    Humanly 

*  Fourth  I.atciari,  sat  from  All-Saints'  to  S.  Andrew's  Day, 
the  whole  iiiunth  ol'  November. 
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speaking,  where  there  has  been  a  Christian  education, 
there  is  always  hope  that  the  conscience  may  awaken. 
The  most  hopeless  case  is  the  decent  and  respectable 
sinner  in  protestant  countries,  where  training  of  the  con- 
science in  youth  is  neglected.  There  is  no  part  of  such 
an  one's  nature  to  which  Divine  warnings  can  appeal. 
There  is  more  hope  of  a  profligate  tyrant  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  than  of  such  :  and  again,  none  can  set 
limits  to  God's  power  of  touching  the  heart  from  within. 
Ahab  repented,  and  was  forgiven.  Henry  II.  had  done 
so  severe  a  penance,  and  with  so  true  a  compunction,  for 
S.  Thomas's  murder,  that  "  all  who  beheld,  wept 
thereat."^  And  John's  past  conduct,  and  his  dying  be- 
haviour, seem  to  justify  the  contemporary  chronicler  in 
assigning  as  one  of  the  motives  of  his  yielding  that  "  he 
had  so  greatly  offended  God  and  the  holy  Church,  that 
he  began  altogether  to  despair  of  the  salvation  of  his 
soul."^ 

But  Langton  wanted  more  than  that  the  king  should 
be  reconciled  to  the  Church.  He  sought  the  formal  se- 
curity of  the  Charter.  John  might  have  been  sincere  at 
first ;  but  his  continuing  so,  with  an  army  at  his  com- 
mand, was  unlikely.  The  archbishop  could  not  bring 
himself  to  publish  the  excommunication  against  the 
confederate  barons.  In  neglecting  the  bull,  he  was  cer- 
tainly wrong.  It  was  ecclesiastical  law,  and  he  was 
bound  to  publish  it  as  such.  If  it  was  founded  on 
partial  representations,  he  might  appeal  against  it  after- 
wards. However,  he  did  not  refuse  to  publish  it,  but 
begged  the  two  commissioners  that  its  publication 
might  be  postponed  till  he  had  an  interview  with  the 

*  Ut  omnes  videntes  ad  lacrjTnas  cogeret.     Rob.  de  Monte. 

•  De  animae  suae  salute  penitus  desperabat.    Wend. 
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pontiff.  This  they  could  not  do,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  put  one  of  its  clauses  into  operation  against  himself, 
as  refusing  his  obedience ;  they  pronounced  him  suspended 
from  his  sacerdotal,  as  well  as  episcopal  functions.  He 
made  no  resistance  as  he  might  have  done,  under  the 
usual  pretext  of  an  appeal,  but  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
observing  the  suspension  with  all  humility.  The  bull 
was  immediately  published  in  England,  being  read  in  all 
the  churches  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  But  as  it  only 
excommunicated  the  disturbers  of  the  realm  in  general, 
and  did  not  name  any  of  the  barons,  they  paid  no  regard 
to  it,  pretending  it  did  not  apply  to  them. 

On  Langton's  appearance  at  Rome,  the  abbot  of  Beau- 
lieu  was  there  as  his  accuser.  He  represented  the  arch- 
bishop's connivance  at  the  attempt  of  the  barons  to 
dethrone  the  king,  and  his  neglect  of  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication. Langton  made  no  defence,  but  humbly  pe- 
titioned to  be  absolved  from  the  suspension.  "  Not  so, 
brother;  you  will  not  so  easily  get  absolution  for 
all  the  harm  you  have  done,  not  to  the  king  of  England 
only,  but  to  the  Roman  Church.  We  will  take  full 
counsel  with  our  brethren  here,  what  your  punishment 
must  be,"  was  Innocent's  answer.  His  suspension  was 
accordingly  confirmed ;  Innocent  being  grieved  at  the 
part  he  had  taken,  the  rather  that  he  had  himself  pro- 
cured his  promotion  J  It  was  removed  before  Easter  ;  the 
archbishop  entering  into  the  usual  caution,  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  pope  in  his  cause,  with  the  additional 
proviso  that  he  should  not  return  to  England  till  peace 
was  settled  between  the  king  and  the  barons. 

He  sat  in  the  council,  notwithstanding  the  suspension, 
but  his  learning  and  experience  were  lost  to  it,  as  he 
took  no  part  in  its  deliberations,  seeing  that  he  had  lost 

'  Cont.  Hov. 
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"the  grace  of  his  lord  the  pope."^  But  as  his  conduct 
had  been  upright  through  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty, his  high  character  was  not  sullied ;  "  the  Lord 
who  knew  that  his  conscience  was  unwounded,  preserving 
his  fame  unblemished." 9 

The  determination  of  Innocent  to  support  the  king 
was  further  shewn  in  two  elections  which  took  place 
about  this  time.  The  see  of  York  had  lain  vacant  since 
the  death  of  GeoiFry,  John's  half-brother,  during  the  In- 
terdict. Notwithstanding  the  charter  of  free  election, 
the  king  accompanied  his  licence  to  elect  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  Walter  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Worcester,  his 
chancellor,  and  brother  of  the  late  bishop  of  Norwich. 
Like  all  the  clerics  of  the  court,  he  was  destitute  of  any 
ecclesiastical  learning :  whatever  his  ability  in  the 
Chancery,  his  clerkship  was  contemptible.  On  this 
ground  he  was  rejected  by  the  chapter,  who  elected 
Simon  Langton,  brother  of  Stephen.  They  might  not 
know  at  the  time  that  he  had  previously  been  prohibited 
by  Innocent,  in  a  personal  interview  at  Rome,  from  ever 
aspiring  to  that  see.  They  thought  that  his  reputation 
for  theological  science  would  be  his  recommendation  to 
the  learned  pontiff.  Here  was  a  singular  parallel ! 
The  other  archiepiscopal  see  was  now  disputed  between 
two  claimants,  the  brothers  of  those  two  between  whom 
the  dispute  respecting  Canterbury  had  lain.  On  each 
side  the  same  claims — for  Langton,  his  character  and 
theological  attainments,  and  the  choice  of  the  chapter ; 
De  Gray  was  the  king's  servant  and  friend.  The  deci- 
sion, however,  was  different. 

*  Quoniam  intellexit  gratiam  Dom.  Papse  sibi  subtractam, 
pauca  verba  de  csetero  in  concilio  fecit.     Cent.  Hov. 
'  Chron.  Dunst. 
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The  king  appealed  to  Rome  pn  behalf  of  his  minister. 
It  was  liighly  inexpedient  for  his  realm  that  the 
brother  of  "  his  public  enemy"  should  be  made  arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  papal  bull  takes  no  notice  of  the 
king's  reasoning,  but  annuls  the  election  on  the  ground 
of  the  previous  prohibition.  The  chapter  were  sum- 
moned to  Rome  to  make  the  election  in  the  pope's  pre- 
sence, where  they  chose  the  king's  nominee,  De  Gray, 
justifying  their  submission  by  his  chastity,  which  it 
should  seem  was  his  single  virtue.^ 

Necessity  may  have  obliged  Innocent  to  support 
the  king  in  everything  at  this  critical  moment.  But 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  victory  that  had  just  been 
won,  had  not  been  thus  abandoned  in  practice,  and  that 
the  race  of  courtly  bishops  should  not  have  been  thus 
perpetuated.  Such  prelates  often  compensate  for  their 
worldly  character  by  the  possession  of  worldly  virtues. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  De  Gray.  As  archbishop,  he 
oppressed  his  tenants,  and  was  unmerciful  to  the  poor. 
During  a  great  scarcity  he  hoarded  his  corn  in  his  barns. 
He  had  a  manor  at  Ripon,  where  he  had  laid  up  the 
produce  of  five  years.  It  was  feared  that  the  grain 
might  be  injured  by  keeping ;  so  he  ordered  it  to  be 
given  out  to  his  farmers  for  seed,  who  were  to  repay  it  in 
kind  after  the  harvest.  When  the  ricks  came  to  be 
opened  out  for  the  purpose,  they  were  found  full  of  vermin 
of  all  sorts,  and  emitted  so  horrible  a  stench,  that  none 
could  go  near  to  uncover  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  be  burnt  as  they  stood.  All  who  saw  it  judged  it  a 
miraculous  punishment  for  his  sin. 

All  the  king's  supporters,  however,  were  not  equally 

'  Propter  camis  munditiam  ut  qui  ab  utero  niatris  virgo 
pcnnanscrat.     Wend. 
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fortunate.  The  false  teacher,  Alexander,  was  accused  of 
having  propagated  heretical  and  mischievous  doctrines. 
The  king  wrote  himself  to  the  pope  in  his  behalf  "  Be 
it  known  to  your  Holiness  that  the  lies  which  were  put 
upon  Master  Alexander,  of  S.  Alban's,  our  clerk,  were 
circulated  only  by  the  breath  of  envy ;  wherefore  it  may 
be  aptly  said,  without  the  cloak  of  falsity,  that,  as  much 
was  inflicted  upon  Isaiah  by  the  Jewish  people,  upon 
Moses  for  the  Ethiopian  women,  and  Paul  for  the  seven 
churches,  so  was  no  less  inflicted  upon  Master  Alexander 
by  the  slanderous  rabble.  Wherefore  we  earnestly  sup- 
plicate, &c."'^  Notwithstanding  these  most  appropriate 
parallels  from  Scripture,  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
passed  upon  him ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefices  John 
had  heaped  upon  him  during  the  Interdict,  and  reduced 
at  last  to  such  distress,  that  he,  who  had  feasted  at  the 
king's  table,  now  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door  in 
S.  Albans. 

*  Rot.  Claus.,  Ap.  23,  1215. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  archbishop  being  thus  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action,  the  civil  war,  which  now  raged  at  home,  is  no 
longer  connected  with  his  personal  history :  but,  as  it 
was  the  consequence  of  the  previous  events,  our  subject 
cannot  be  closed  without  some  notice  of  it. 

The  success  at  Rochester,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
barons,  had  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  king 
no  longer  confined  himself  to  his  castles  in  the  south, 
but  marched  into  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  to  S.  Albans. 
The  cloister  of  that  abbey  the  "secure  retreat"  of  the  re- 
ligious and  the  student,^  was  now  the  council-hall  where 
John  and  the  foreign  captains  formed  the  plan  of  a  com- 
plete and  signal  vengeance  on  the  barons.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  to  put  their  lands — that  is,  the  whole 
country  northwards  from  that  place,  the  royal  manors 
excepted — under  military  execution.  The  force  that  lay 
at  London  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  Northern  barons 
and  their  retainers,  so  that  the  baronial  party  was 
denoted  at  the  time  by  the  name  of  "the  Northerns."* 

John  divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies.  The  Fle- 
mish mercenaries  and  his  English  adherents  he  took 
with  him  and  marched  northwards  ;   the  rest  of  the 

'  Martyris  Albani  sit  tibi  prima  claustrum  quies. 
Hie  locus  aetatis  nostrse  primordia  novit 
Annos  feliccs,  laetitiaeque  dies. 

Alexander  Neckham. 

*  Norenses,  Dunst.;  le  Norois,  Hist.  Norm. 
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foreign  troops  he  directed  towards  the  eastern  counties. 
And  now  began  a  scene  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
in  England  since  William  the  First's  devastation  of  North- 
umbria.  The  foreign  soldiery  were  let  loose  on  the 
country  with  more  than  licence, — with  express  orders  to 
commit  all  the  havoc  and  excess  in  their  power.  John's 
route  from  S.  Albans  to  Durham  was  marked  by  a  broad 
track  of  ruins.  The  villages,  barns,  houses,  ricks,  every- 
thing that  would  take  fire,  down  to  the  hedges,  were 
burnt.  The  parks  and  inclosures  were  thrown  down, 
the  deer  and  the  herds  slaughtered,  the  orchards  cut 
doA\Ti,  the  towns  put  to  heavy  contributions.  "These 
limbs  of  Satan  covered  like  locusts  the  whole  face  of  the 
land,  for  to  this  end  they  had  been  gathered  together 
from  distant  parts  to  destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  all  living  things,  man  and  beast.  Running  hither 
and  thither,  with  swords  and  knives  bare,  they  entered 
houses,  churchyards,  churches,  and  robbed  all,  sparing 
neither  sex  nor  age.  Priests  standing  at  the  very  altar, 
holding  in  their  hands  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  cross, 
wearing  the  sacred  vestments,  were  carried  off,  tortured, 
spoiled,  wounded.  Knights  and  others,  of  whatsoever 
condition,  to  draw  money  from  them,  they  hung  up  by 
the  loins,  feet,  legs,  thumbs,  or  arms,  and  so  squirted  salt 
and  vinegar  into  their  eyes,  not  discerning  that  they  had 
been  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Christ.  Others  again  on  trivets  and  grid- 
irons they  set  on  red-hot  coals,  and  then  bathing  their 
scorched  limbs  in  cold  water,  made  them  thus  give  up 
the  ghost."  5 

The  festival  of  Christmas  gave  the  bare  respite  of  a 
single  day ;  the  next  morning  the  king  was  up  before 

»  Wend.  iii.  p.  351. 
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light  to  commence  his  barbarous  sport.  The  suffering3 
of  the  poor  peasants,  whose  homes  were  burnt  and  corn 
destroyed,  were  aggravated  by  the  season  of  the  year. 
They  crowded  into  churches  and  churchyards,  an  asylum 
generally,  but  not  always,  respected.  On  Christmas- 
day,  at  the  hour  of  tierce,  while  the  solemn  mass  was 
being  celebrated  in  the  abbey  of  Tyltey,  in  Essex, 
Savary  de  Mauleon's  Poitevins  burst  into  the  church, 
broke  open  all  the  chests,  and,  overturning  in  their 
search  the  furniture  of  the  altar,  carried  off  a  consider- 
able sum  which  had  been  placed  in  deposit  by  the  petty 
merchants  or  shopkeepers.  Coggeshalle  Abbey  shared 
the  same  fate  on  the  Circumcision ;  afterwards  Crowland, 
and  even  S.  Edmund's  did  not  escape.  Before  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Thomas,  S.  Edmund  the  king  had  been  the 
most  highly  venerated  Saint  in  England,  as  he  still  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  His 
festival  was  included  among  holidays  of  precept  by 
Langton  in  the  synod  of  Oxford  (1222),  but  omitted 
afterwards  by  Islip,  in  1362.  Miraculous  virtue  was 
more  active  at  his  tomb  than  anywhere  else.  It  was 
believed  too,  that  like  S.  Martin  in  Gaul,  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  the  Saint  was  not  only  beneficent  to 
heal,  but  powerful  to  punish.  When  all  the  shrines  in 
England  were  being  stripped  to  furnish  king  Richard's 
ransom,  the  king's  justices  demanded  that  this  excrusta- 
tion  should  be  applied  to  S.  Edmund's  shrine  among  the 
rest.  The  abbot  Sampson  resisted.  "  Know  of  a  truth 
that  this  shall  never  be  done  with  my  consent.  But  I 
will  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  whoso  will, 
may  enter ;  let  him  who  dares,  lay  hand  on  the  shrine." 
Then  each  of  the  justices  answered  for  himself  with  an 
oath,  "  I  will  not  meddle  with  this  ;  S.  Edmund  punishes 
even  those  who  are  far  off  j  how  much  more  him  who 
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shall  seek  to  take  away  his  coat  f  Thus  the  shrine  of 
S.  Edmund  remained  untouched  at  that  time,  but^  it 
was  now  rifled  by  these  devastators.  The  isle  of  Ely, 
which  had  so  long  sheltered  the  last  of  the  Saxon  pa- 
triots, had  been  now  again  the  refuge  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood rouad.  It  was,  however,  entered  on  two  oppo- 
site sides,  and  all  it  contained  fell  a  prey  to  the  in- 
vaders, excepting  the  persons  of  some  of  the  great  men 
who  escaped  on  horseback  over  the  ice  to  London. 

But  the  end  was  drawing  near.  We  shall  not  relate 
in  detail  the  events  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued.  How 
the  barons  invited  over  the  dauphin,  who,  in  right  of  his 
•wife,  Blanche  of  Castille,  a  grand-daughter  of  Henry  II., 
set  up  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  England, 
which  he  alleged  had  been  forfeited  by  John,  agreeably 
to  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon  him  in  the 
court  of  his  suzerein,  the  king  of  France,  for  the  murder 
of  his  nephew  Arthur.  How  the  pope  continued  to  sup- 
port what  was  truly  and  in  fact,  and  by  a  possession 
of  sixteen  years,  the  legitimate  right  of  John  ;  and 
how  he  first  excommunicated  the  barons  of  England 
by  name,  and  afterwards  was  proceeding  to  pass  the 
same  sentence  on  Philip,  when  his  death  averted  the 
quarrel  which  must  thus  have  been  renewed  between 
himself  and  the  king  of  France.  Inno<;ent  died  on  the 
16th  of  July,  1216  ;  and  the  other  party  in  the  memo- 
rable struggle  of  which  we  have  given  an  outline,  soon 
followed.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  John  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  give  an  account  before  the  Great 
Judge  of  all  of  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

For  ten  months  the  country  had  been  unceasingly  de- 
vastated by  this  unrelenting  scourge,  ahd  there  seemed 

"  Joe.  do  Braheland,  p.  71. 
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no  prospect  of  a  termination.  For  partial  success  in- 
clined first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  but  either  party 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  complete  superiority.  Round 
and  round  the  country,  with  his  habitual  rapidity, 
moved  the  king.  Just  as  he  had  ever  done  in  peace,  he 
continued  to  do  now  in  time  of  war ;  eicept  that  his 
sport  was  now  to  burn  and  destroy,  instead  of  shooting 
the  deer  on  his  manors.  From  Winchester  to  Wales  ; 
from  Wales  back  again  to  Lincoln.  On  the  12  th  of 
October  he  was  marching  northward  from  Wisbeach,  and 
had  to  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Welland  from  Cross  Keys  to 
Foss-Dyke.  Himself  and  his  army  got  over  in  safety, 
but  the  whole  train  that  usually  attended  his  movements, 
carts,  carriages,  and  sumpter-horses,  laden  with  the  fur- 
niture and  relics  of  the  royal  chapel,  the  treasure,  in- 
cluding the  crown  and  regalia,  all  the  jewels  and  plate 
by  which  he  set  so  much  store,  together  with  those  in 
charge  of  them,  were  swept  away  by  the  tide,  and  the 
quicksands  of  the  Wash. 

He  reached  the  abbey  of  Swinestead  that  night.  In  a 
sullen  and  impotent  rage  at  his  calamity,  he  ate,  as  usual, 
voraciously  of  the  food  that  was  brought  him,  which 
happened  to  be  peaches  and  new  beer.  The  irritation  of 
his  mind,  aggravated  by  this  excess,  threw  him  into  a 
fever  attended  by  dysentery.  Restless  to  the  last  he 
moved  on,  carried  in  a  horse-litter  when  he  could  no 
longer  sit  on  horseback,  as  far  as  the  castle  of  Newark. 
The  abbot  of  Croxton,  at  once  his  chaplain  and  his  phy- 
sician, heard  his  confession,  and  gave  him  the  holy 
Eucharist.  He  lingered  till  the  18th.  Midnight,  the 
hour  of  his  death,  was  marked  by  an  alarming  tempest. 
No  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  body  than  it  was 
deserted  by  his  attendants,  who  carried  off  all  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  scarcely  leaving  it  a  decent  covering. 
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He  was  sincerely  regretted,  however,  by  his  mercenaries, 
who,  assembling  from  all  parts,  escorted  his  body  to  Wor- 
cester, where  he  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  between  the 
shrines  of  S.  Oswald  and  S.  Wulstan,  a  monk's  hood  in 
place  of  a  crown  around  his  head  as  a  preservative 
against  evil  spirits.  He  who  had  lived  "  a  man  of  ill 
conditions'"^  desired  a  burial  among  the  Saints. 

We  do  not  propose  to  draw  John's  character.  The 
foregoing  narrative  may  speak  for  itself.  Not  one  of 
our  kings  has  left  a  more  distinct  impression  of  his  per- 
sonal character.  The  government  and  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Conqueror  have  perhaps  left  the  deepest 
traces  in  our  history,  but  the  temper  and  manners  of 
John  ;  the  former  as  the  sovereign,  the  latter  as  the 
man — the  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  respectively  of  English 
story.  No  one  has  ever  spoken  well  of  him — no  one  fa- 
vourable or  redeeming  trait  has  been  handed  down 
respecting  him.     From  Matt.  Paris's 

"  Sordida  foedatur,  foedante  Johanne,  gehenna," 

downwards,  all  who  have  written  of  his  reign  have  been 
unanimous  in  execrating  this  "  Monstrum  a  vitiis  nulla 
virtute  redemptum."  Nothing  can  be  said  in  mitigation 
of  this  sentence.  It  can  only  be  pleaded  that,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  this  single  prince,  the  same  charac- 
ter would  hold  good  of  more  than  one  of  our  early  kings 
besides.  But  Rufus,  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  were  power- 
ful and  successful ;  John  was  unfortunate,  and  the 
odium  of  failure  has  drawn  the  world's  reprobation  on 
his  vice.  The  single  attempt  at  apology  that  has  fallen 
within  our  notice,  proceeds  from  the  chronicler  of  that 
age  of  infatuated  servility  which  exulted  in  the  good  and 

'  Homo  malarum  conditionum.     Johan.  Ross. 
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glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  received  its  religion 
from  Henry  VIII. 

"  Verilie,  whosoever  shall  consider  the  course  of  the 
historic  written  of  this  prince,  he  shall  find  that  he 
hath  beene  little  beholden  to  the  writers  of  that  time  in 
which  he  lived.... To  say  what  I  thinke,  he  was  not  so 
void  of  devotion  towards  the  Church  as  divers  of  his 
enemies  have  reported,  who  of  mere  malice  conceale  all 
his  vertues,  and  hide  none  of  his  vices,  but  are  plenti- 
full  enough  in  setting  forth  the  same  to  the  uttermost, 
and  interpret  all  his  doings  and  sayings  to  the  worst,  as 
may  appeare  to  those  that  advisedlie  read  the  works  of 
them  that  write  the  order  of  his  life,  which  may  seeme 
rather  an  invective  than  a  true  historic.  Neverthelesse, 
sith  we  cannot  come  by  the  truth  of  things  through  the 
malice  of  the  writers,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
this  unfriendlie  description  of  his  time.  Certainlie,  it 
should  seem  the  man  had  a  princelie  heart  in  him,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  faithful  subjects  to  have  assisted 
him  in  revenging  such  wrongs  as  were  done  and  offered 
by  the  French  king  and  others. 

"  Moreover,  the  pride  and  pretended  authoritie  of  the 
cleargie  he  could  not  well  abide,  when  they  went  about 
to  wrest  out  of  his  hands  the  prerogative  of  his  princelie 
will  and  government.  True  it  is  that  to  maintaine  his 
warres,  which  he  was  forced  to  take  in  hand,  as  well  in 
France  as  elsewhere,  he  was  constrained  to  make  all  the 
shift  he  could  devise  to  recover  monie ;  and  because  he 
pinched  their  purses,  they  conceived  no  small  hatred 
against  him,  which  when  he  perceived,  and  wanted 
peradventure  discretion  to  pass  it  over,  he  discovered  now 
and  then  in  his  rage  his  immoderate  displeasure  ;  as 
one  not  able  to  bridle  his  affections,  a  thing  very  hard 
in  a  stout  stomach,  and  thereby  missed  now  and  then 
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to  compasse  that  which  otherwise  he  might  verie  well 
have  brought  to  passe."^ 

Our  history  naturally  ends  with  the  lives  of  the  pope 
and  the  king,  whose  conflict  has  been  its  subject.  The 
archbishop  survived  them  twelve  years.  Two  actions, 
by  which  he  illustrated  this  period  of  peace  and  repose, 
may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

1.  The  translation  of  S.  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  was 
most  fitting  that  this  should  be  performed  by  a  succes- 
sor, who  not  only  sat  in  his  chair,  but  trod  in  his 
steps  and  had  suffered  in  the  cause  for  which  the  Saint 
was  martyred.  For  fifty  years,  the  channel  through  which 
God's  mercy  had  been  chiefly  shewn  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, had  been  the  tomb  of  S.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury.  He 
had  become  what  S.  Edmund  had  been  a  century  before, 
the  centre  of  that  veneration  which  was  paid  to  the 
Saints.  This  was  owing  to  the  number  of  wonderful 
cures  wrought  at  his  tomb.  In  his  life  proscribed, 
despised,  lightly  treated  even  by  his  friends,  dying  a 
worse  death  than  a  traitor  and  a  felon,  he  had  been  pri- 
vately and  hastily  buried  in  an  obscure  vault  in  the 
crypt,  to  save  his  body  from  insult.  Here  he  might 
soon  have  been  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  it  might 
have  been  as  one  among  the  vast  ocean  of  historical 
characters,  one  who  had  done  and  suffered  no  more  than 
many  others  had  done  and  suffered.  The  sentence  of 
Heaven  only  could  make  known  that  his  life  had  been 
offered  to  God,  and  that  the  sacrifice  was  acceptable  in 
His  sight.  And  this  sentence  was  given  in  that  way  that 
is  least  of  all  liable  to  mistake,  by  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible evidence  of  miracles.  It  is  to  the  humble  monk 
and  the  helpless  poor,  the  obscure  and  the  oppressed,  but, 

*  HoUinshed. 
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withal,  faithful  and  obedient,  God  dispenses  help  and 
healing  by  the  medium  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.  It 
is  not  the  canonization  and  the  translation  that  give 
notoriety  to  the  merits  of  the  dead ;  they  are  but  the 
seal  and  sanction  of  the  Church  to  the  sentence  which 
the  common  voice  of  the  faithful  has  already  proclaimed. 
But  miracles  have  a  tendency  to  produce  miracles.  For 
as  a  miracle  is  a  co-operation  of  God's  power  with  man's 
faith,  the  more  the  prayers  of  the  believing  are  attracted 
to  any  particular  relic,  the  more  is  its  hidden  virtue  de- 
veloped ;  so  continually  fresh  prodigies  were  performed  at 
Canterbury.  The  public  voice  of  the  Church  had  obliged 
the  pope  (Alexander  III.)  to  canonize  him,  and  now  the 
same  voice  called  on  the  archbishop  to  provide  a  more 
honourable  place  for  his  wonder-working  bones  than  the 
damp  and  dark  undercrypt.  His  own  piety  prompted  him 
to  the  performance  of  this  with  all  the  magnificence  in  his 
power.  Notice  was  publicly  given  of  the  intention  two 
years  beforehand.  Honorius  III.,  in  an  official  bull, 
exhorted  "  the  English  of  every  condition,  observing 
mutual  concord  in  the  bond  of  charity,  to  purify  their 
consciences  from  all  perversities,  and  study  so  to  exercise 
themselves  in  good  works,  that  when  the  day  of  the 
solemnity  should  arrive,  they  might  be  fit  to  shew  due 
honour  to  their  holy  martyr."  The  day  fixed  on  was 
Tuesday  the  7th  of  July — Tuesday  being  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  he  suffered.  It  was  remarked  at  the 
time  as  a  providential  coincidence,^  that  it  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  on  which  the  corpse  of  his  mur- 
derer, Henry  II.,  forsaken  by  his  attendants,  had  been 
carried  by  strangers  to  Fontevraud.  At  the  preceding 
Pentecost,  Langton  had  presided  at  the  coronation  of 

'  Deo  procurante.    Stephan.  Lang.  Serm. 
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an  earthly  king,  Henry  ;  lie  now  administered  at  the 
exaltation  of  one  who,  as  a  prince,  had  power  with 
God.  Never  before  in  England  had  such  a  multitude 
been  gathered  into  one  spot ;  from  every  shire's  end  of 
England,  from  every  corner  of  Christendom,  of  all  sexes 
and  of  all  ranks,  abbots,  priors,  barons  and  clergy. 
There  were  twenty-four  bishops  present.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  said  mass.  And  the  holy  remains 
were  transferred  from  the  unadorned  stone  coffin  to  a 
sumptuous  chapel  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar.  Eras- 
mus, who  made  a  pilgrimage  here,  more  from  curiosity 
than  devotion,  during  Warham's  episcopate,  describes 
minutely  its  then  situation.  It  could  only  be  shewn  by 
the  prior  in  person.  A  case  of  wood,  raised  by  a  pulley, 
disclosed  a  chest  or  coffin  of  gold,  which  contained  the 
holy  treasure.  All  present  immediately  knelt  down ;  but 
the  bones  themselves  were  not  exhibited.  "  Inestimable 
riches  adorned  it;  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen  was 
gold.  Rare  gems  and  of  the  largest  size  glittered  and 
gleamed  around,  some  of  them  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg.  The  prior,  with  a  white  wand,  pointed  out 
each  jewel,  adding  its  value  and  the  name  of  the  donor. 
The  richest  were  the  presents  of  princes.'"  For  the  en- 
tertainment of  this  vast  crowd  of  pilgrims,  all  the 
resources  at  the  archbishop's  command  were  put  into 
action.  His  manors  and  houses  in  Canterbury  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  opened  for  their  reception,  wine 
flowed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  free  entertainment  and 
forage  were  provided  all  the  way  from  London.  '•'  And, 
though  all  he  could  do  could  not  provide  for  anything 
like  all  who  came,  yet  it  shewed,"  says  the  chronicler,^ 
"  his  generous  will."     Langton's    princely   hospitality, 

'  Pereffrinatio  Reliar.  eroro.  '  Waverl. 
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indeed,  was  not  only  to  his  power,  but  beyond  his 
power;  for  the  revenues  of  the  see  did  not  recover  this 
outlay  under  himself  and  three  of  his  successors. 

2.  The  other  act  of  the  archbishop  which  we  shall 
mention  is  the  synod  at  Osney,  in  1222,  at  which  he 
presided,  and  at  which  were  enacted  a  number  of 
canons  for  the  better  government  of  the  English 
Church,  most  probably  drawn  up  by  him.  As  Magna 
Charta  forms  the  first  of  the  Statutes  of  the  realm,  so 
those  constitutions  are  the  earliest  provincial  canons 
which  are  still  recognized  as  binding  in  our  ecclesiastical 
courts;  and  thus  form  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric 
of  ecclesiastical  law  which,  when  every  other  religious 
institution  was  being  recklessly  destroyed  or  remodelled, 
was  left,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  dealing  with 
it ;  reminding  us  of  some  of  those  old  feudal  towers, 
the  solidity  and  tenacity  of  whose  construction  is 
such,  that  the  destroyer  has  suffered  them  to  remain, 
because  the  expense  of  pulling  them  down  would  be 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  materials. 
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Note  (ci),  p.  2. 

Tliere  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  about  the  authori- 
ties for  the  reign  of  John.  The  numerous  and  circum- 
stantial chroniclers  who  furnish  such  abundant  materials 
for  preceding  reigns :  Hoveden,  Diceto,  Benedict,  Ger- 
vase,  Brompton,  and  Newburgh,  all  end  with  the  twelfth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  records  com- 
mence with  this  reign.  From  the  Patent  and  Close 
Rolls,  a  table  has  been  drawn  which  enables  us  to  as- 
certain the  place  where  John  was  on  nearly  every  day 
throughout  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign.  A  circum- 
stance this,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  prince  who  almost 
lived  upon  horseback,  hardly  ever  sleeping  at  the  same 
place  two  nights  together,  which  brings  home  that  dis- 
tant period  to  us  in  as  lively  a  way  as  if  it  were  only 
a  century  old.  Besides  this  Itinerary,  these  records 
furnish  many  curious  particulars  of  which  use  has  been 
made.  The  chief  authority  for  the  general  history  is 
the  chronicle  of  S.  Alban's  Abbey,  written  during  this 
period  by  a  contemporary,  Roger  of  Wendover.  When 
no  other  authority  is  given,  this  is  to  be  understood. 
Matthew  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  interpolated 
the  genuine  chronicle  with  statements  of  his  own,  less 
trustworthy  than  those  of  the  original.  There  are  other 
contemporary  annalists,  but  brief  and  compendious  in 
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comparison  of  Wendover.  Of  these  Ralph  of  Cogge- 
shalle,  and  a  chronicle  apparently  made  up  by  Mr. 
Petrie,  from  Walter  of  Coventry,  and  two  others,^  are 
the  most  valuable.  For  the  civil  war  and  the  invasion 
of  Louis,  a  chronicle,  in  Norman  French,*  lately  pub- 
lished by  M.  Michel,  is  more  full  than  any  other  known 
source.  No  use  has  yet  been  made  of  it  by  any  English 
historian  of  this  reign.  It  was  apparently  written  by 
one  of  John's  Flemish  mercenaries ;  and  is  a  kind  of 
journal,  in  a  rude  colloquial  style,  of  events  that  befel  the 
army.  Many  of  the  monastic  annals  contain  additional 
particulars ;  e.  g.  those  of  Waverley,  Burton  and  Margam, 
but  they  bear  traces  of  either  being  written  much  pos- 
terior to  the  events,  or  having  imperfect  information. 
In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  regarding 
these  Latin  chronicles,  that  those  which  are  not  con- 
temporary to  the  events  they  relate,  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory authority.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  story  that  John  died  of  poison,  which  is  first 
hinted  at  by  a  writer  of  the  year  1298,  in  the  single 
expression,  '  veneno  extinctus ;'  but  before  the  end  of  the 
next  century  has  expanded  into  a  long  and  circumstan- 
tial narrative,  and  is  delivered  by  Foxe  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  and  illustrated  by  a  cut.  Lastly,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  two  collections  of  Innocent  III.  Letters, 
which  contain  the  most  part  of  the  letters  written  by 
him  to  the  king  and  the  bishops  on  this  affair. 

'  Cited  as  Continuator  Hovedeni.  *  Cliron,  Norm. 
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Nqte  (b),  p.  3. 

Bale,  and  a  host  of  writers  copying  him,  make  Lang- 
ton  to  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
But  at  this  period  there  was  no  such  officer.  There  was 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Church  of  S.  Genevieve,  but  no  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  The  error  probably  origi- 
nated in  mistaking  the  expressions  "  scholis  regebat,"  or 
"  praesidebat,"  used  by  the  older  writers  who  mention 
Langton — i.e.,  Henry  of  Gand,  and  Trithemius,  by 
which  is  only  meant  "  taught  in  the  schools."  The  ac- 
curate Leland  is  the  only  later  writer  who  avoids  this 
mistake. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ST.   STEPHEN  IN  YOUTH. 


Holy  men  of  old  who  have  written  the  lives  of  saints, 
universally  begin  by  professing  their  unworthiness  to 
be  the  historians  of  the  marvellous  deeds  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  wrought  in  the  Church.  What  then 
should  we  say,  who  in  these  miserable  times,  from  the 
bosom  of  our  quiet  homes,  or  in  the  midst  of  our  literary 
ease,  venture  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  Saints  ?  We 
have  much  that  is  amiable  and  domestic  amongst  us, 
but  Saints,  the  genuine  creation  of  the  cross,  with  their 
supernatural  virtues,  are  now  to  us  a  matter  of  history. 
Nay,  we  cannot  give  up  all  for  Christ,  if  we  would ;  and 
while  other  portions  of  the  Church  can  suffer  for  His 
sake,  we  must  find  our  cross  in  sitting  still,  to  watch  in 
patience  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  about  us. 
Yet  while  we  wait  for  better  days,  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  contemplation  of  what  her  sons 
once  were,  and  admire  their  virtues,  though  we  have- 
not  the  power,  even  though  we  had  the  will,  to  imi- 
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tate  them.  The  English  character  has  an  earnestness 
and  reality  about  it,  capable  of  appreciating  and  of  fol- 
lowing out  the  most  perfect  way.  Not  only  was  the 
whole  island  once  covered  with  fair  monasteries,  but  it 
sent  forth  into  foreign  lands  men  who  became  the  light 
of  foreign  monastic  orders.  Thus  the  Saint,  whose  life 
we  have  undertaken  to  write,  was  one  of  the  first  foun- 
ders of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  the  spiritual  father  of 
St.  Bernard.  Little  as  is  known  of  the  early  years  of  St. 
Stephen,  all  his  historians  especially  dwell  on  one  fact, 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  The  date  and  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  names  of  his  parents,  are  alike  unknown ; 
but  his  name,  Harding,  seems  to  show  that  he  was  of 
Saxon  blood,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble  birth ; 
it  also  seems  probable,  that  he  was  born  rather  before 
than  after  the  Norman  conquest.  His  earthly  parentage, 
and  all  that  he  had  given  up  for  Christ's  sake,  is  forgot- 
ten ;  and  he  first  appears,  as  a  boy,  brought  up  from  his 
earliest  years'  in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne,  in  Dor- 
setshire. The  rule  of  St.  Benedict*  allows  parents 
to  offer  up  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  at 
God's  altar,  to  serve  Him  to  the  end  of  their  days  in  the 
cloister.  In  those  lawless  times,  when  temptations  to 
acts  of  violence  and  rapine  and  reckless  profligacy  were 
so  great,  holy  parents  thought  that  they  could  not  better 
protect  the  purity  of  their  children  than  by  placing  them 
at  once  under  the  shadow  of  a  monastery.  Just  as  they 
had  already  in  their  name  taken  the  solemn  vows  of 
baptism  at  the  font,  so  they  brought  their  children  into 
the  church  of  the  convent,  led  them  up  into  the  sanc- 
tuary,  and  wrapping  their   hands   in   the   linen   cloth 

'  William  of  Malraeebury,  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  iv.        »  C.  59. 
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which  covered  the  altar,  gave  them  up  solemnly  to  the 
service  of  God.     At  the  same  time,  they  took  an  oath 
never  to  endow  them  with  any  of  their  goods ;  they 
then  left  them  with  perfect  security  in  the  keeping  of 
the  superior,  to  follow  their  Lord  with  a   light   step, 
unencumbered  by  worldly  possessions.     The  discipline 
to  which  St.  Stephen  was  thus  subjected  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  of  the  most  careful  kind.     No  prince  could 
be  brought  up  with  greater  care  in  a  king's  palace,  than 
were  these  children  offered  up  in  the  monastery,  whether 
they  were  noble  or  low-bom.     The  greatest  pains  were 
taken  that  the  sight  and  even  the  knowledge  of  evil 
should  be  kept  from  them ;  they  were  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  religious  learning,  but  above  all  in 
music  and  psalmody.     But  the  greater  portion  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  in  which 
various  constitutions  of  the  order  appoint  them  a  princi- 
pal part.    Stephen  thus  spent  his  childhood,  like  Samuel, 
in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  amidst  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  peaceful  round 
of  monastic  life  was  diversified.     About  a  hundred  years 
before  his  time,  St.  Dunstan  had  roused  anew  the  spirit 
of  the   Benedictines   in   England,   which  had  in  many 
places  fallen  into  decay  ;  and  according  to  his  constitu- 
tions the  monastery  of  Sherborne  was  governed.     In 
every  part  of  his  minute  rules  for  the  order  of  divine 
service,   the  part  of  the   children  brought  up   in   the 
convent  appears  foremost;  and  there  is  a  joyousness, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  homeliness  in  some  of 
them,  which  shows  how  much  he  consulted  the  English 
character.     All  the  uproarious  merriment  of  the  nation 
he  tames  down  by  turning  it  into  something  ecclesias- 
ticaL     Bell-ringing  for  instance  is  ever  occurring  in  his 
B  2 
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rule,  and  in  one  place  it  directs  that  at  mass,  nocturns, 
and  vespers,  from  the  Feast  of  the  Innocents  till  the 
Circumcision,  all  the  bells  should  be  rung,  as  was  the 
custom  in  England  ;  "for  the  honest  and  godly  customs 
o^this  country,  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  wont  of 
our  ancestors,  we  have  determined  by  no  means  to  reject, 
but  in  every  case  to  confirm  them^."  Processions  also 
from  church  to  church,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  were 
frequent ;  and  these  were  often  headed  by  the  children 
of  the  monastery.  Thus  on  Palm  Sunday  the  whole 
community  quitted  the  convent  walls,  and  walked  in 
procession  clad  in  albs  to  some  neighbouring  church, 
with  the  children  at  their  head.  On  arriving  at  their 
destination,  the  palms  were  blessed  and  the  young  cho- 
risters entoned  the  antiphons,  and  all  quitted  the  church 
with  palms  in  their  hands.  On  returning  to  the  church, 
the  procession  stopped  before  the  porch,  and  the  chil- 
dren, who  walked  first,  chanted  the  Gloria  Laus,  after 
which,  as  the  response  Ingrediente  Domino  was  raised 
by  the  cantor,  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open 
and  the  whole  line  moved  in  to  hear  Mass.  Such  scenes 
as  these  must  have  sunk  deep  into  a  mind  like  Stephen's, 
and  he  might  have  lived  and  died  in  the  peaceful  monas- 
tery of  Sherborne.  But  God  had  other  designs  for  His 
servant,  and  in  his  youth  he  quitted  the  convent,  for  the 
sake  of  finishing  his  studies.  From  the  words  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  that 
children  received  into  a  monastery  should  be  considered 
as  having  taken  the  vows  through  their  parents,  and  as 
dedicated  to  God  until  their  life's  end.  Monastic  dis- 
cipline was  not  then  considered  so  dreadful  as  it  is  now 

'  Reg.  Cone.  c.  3. 
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thought  to  have  been ;  nor  was  this  world  looked  upon 
as  so  very  sweet  that  it  was  an  act  of  madness  to  quit 
it  for  God's  service.  Rather,  they  were  thought  happy, 
to  whom  God  had  given  the  grace  of  a  monastic  vocation, 
and  they  surely  were  called  by  Him  to  the  happy  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister,  who  were  placed  there  by  their 
parents'  will ;  just  as  now  we  find  that  the  wish  of  a 
father  and  mother  decide  on  the  profession  or  state  of 
life  of  their  child.  Besides,  monastic  vows  are  in  one 
sense  only  the  completion  of  the  vows  of  baptism  ;  and 
it  was  not  thought  unnatural  that  those,  who  while  the 
child  was  perfectly  unconscious,  placed  him  in  the  awful 
contact  with  the  world  unseen,  implied  by  baptism, 
should  also  put  him  in  the  way  of  best  fulfilling  the 
vows,  to  which  they  themselves  had  boimd  him  in  his 
infancy.  This  was  probably  St.  Benedict's  view ;  but 
before  Stephen's  time,  custom  had  in  some  cases  relaxed 
the  rule.  St.  Benedict  seems  not  to  have  contemplated 
the  case  of  a  monk's  ever  leaving  his  monastery,  except 
when  despatched  on  the  business  of  the  convent.  Each 
religious  house  was  to  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  to  contain, 
if  possible,  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  so  that  its 
inmates  need  very  rarely  go  beyond  its  walls.  Least  of 
all  does  he  seem  to  have  thought  that  a  monk  could 
quit  the  cloister  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  ;  the  end 
of  monastic  life  was  to  follow  Christ  in  perfect  poverty 
and  obedience  ;  monks  tilled  the  ground  with  their  own 
hands,  and  wrought  their  food  out  of  the  hard  soil  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  they  were  therefore  in  very 
many  cases  what  we  should  call  rude  and  ignorant  men, 
unskilled  in  worldly  learning,  though  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  divine  contemplation.  The  natural  force  of 
circumstances  however  made  the  cloister  the  rallying- 
point  of  learning,  and  monks  often  quitted  their  own 
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convents  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  sciences  *. 
The  active  mind  of  Stephen  longed  for  more  than  the 
poor  monastery  of  Sherborne  could  afford  him.  He 
first  travelled  into  Scotland,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
general  refuge  of  all  of  Saxon  race  from  the  power  of 
the  Conqueror.  It  was  governed  by  Malcolm  III.,  who 
in  1070  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  the  English 
blood  royal,  and  the  grand-niece  of  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Her  gentle  virtues  smoothed  the  rough 
manners  of  the  nation,  and  the  holy  austerity  of  her  life 
gave  her  such  an  ascendency  over  them,  that  she  banished 
many  horrid  customs  which  Christianity  had  as  yet  failed 
in  uprooting.  It  was  probably  the  peace  which  her 
holiness  shed  around  her  in  Scotland  which  attracted 
Stephen  thither;  it  formed  a  favourable  contrast  to  the 
distracted  state  of  England,  which  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  Conquest,  and  where  a  Saxon  monastery 
could  not  be  safe  from  the  aggressions  of  their  Norman 
lord.      From  Scotland  he  bent  his  steps  to  Paris. 

Up  to  this  time  Stephen's  life  had  been  one  of  tran- 
quillity, spent  in  the  peace  of  a  monastery  or  in  the 
acquisition  of  learning.  But  he  seems  now  to  be  enter- 
ing on  the  rougher  portion  of  his  career ;  he  had  not  yet 
found  out  his  vocation,  and  with  that  untiring  energy,  of 
which  his  after-life  showed  so  many  proofs,  was  looking 
out  for  it.  He  was  the  disciple  of  a  crucified  Lord,  and 
his  brethren  all  through  the  world  were  fighting ;  how 
then  could  he  rest  in  peace  ?  He  left  Paris  and  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  at  that  time  a  journey  of 

*  Instances  will  be  found  in  Mabillon,  Tract  de  Studiis  monas- 
ticis,  c.  1 C,  In  the  Cistercian  order  Otto  of  Frisinj^cn  was  sent  to 
Paris  after  his  profession,  and  that  from  Morimond,  a  monastery 
founded  by  and  under  the  control  of  St.  Stephen.  Manricjfbez, 
1127.  2.   V.  also  the  case  of  St.  Wilfrid;  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  20. 
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great  danger  and  difficulty,  when  the  roads  were  not 
smoothed  by  all  the  contrivances  of  modem  travelling. 
Forests  ha,d  not  been  cleared  nor  mountains  cut  through ; 
and  the  towns  and  villages  were  far  distant  from  each 
other,  so  that  the  poor  pilgrims  had  often  to  depend  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  monks  and  religious  houses  to  find 
food  and  a  night's  rest  after  a  long  day's  journey  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  A  heavy  rain  was  a  most  serious 
inconvenience,  for  it  converted  the  road  into  a  deep 
mass  of  mud  *,  flooded  the  rivers  and  broke  down  the 
bridges.  Another  great  danger  was  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  infested  the  forests,  and  the  frequent  wars  which 
devastated  the  lands.  The  castle  of  a  lawless  baron  or  an 
encounter  with  any  of  the  numerous  bands  of  soldiers 
which  crossed  the  country  in  every  direction  in  war  time, 
was  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  defenceless  traveller  ; 
no  religious  character  could  protect  him,  for  we  find 
that  monasteries  were  burnt  and  churches  pillaged  with 
as  little  scruple  as  if  the  combatants  were  heathen 
Normans  instead  of  Christians.  On  one  occasion  all 
the  bishops  and  abbots  of  France  were  attacked  on  their 
way  from  the  council  of  Pisa,  by  some  petty  lord ; 
some  thrown  from  their  mules,  some  detained  prisoners, 
and  all  rifled  and  plundered  notwithstanding  their  sacred 
character.  A  lonely  pilgrim  like  Stephen  would  not 
be  likely  to  find  much  mercy  at  such  hands  :  vm de- 
terred by  the  dangers  of  the  way,  he  set  out  with  but 
one  companion,  a  clerk,  whose  name  is  unknown.  Rome 
was  the  bourn  to  which  the  heart  of  all  Englishmen  natu- 
rally turned  at  that  day  across  the  wide  tract  of  land  and 
sea  which  separated  them.  Stephen  had  the  thoughts  of 
many  illustrious  examples  before  him  to  cheer  him  on 
b)is  way ;  many  a  Saxon  king  had  laid  aside  his  crown 
*  Petrus  Yen.  Ep.  6,  46. 
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and  gone  to  assume  the  monastic  habit  at  Rome.  The 
venerable  Bede,  in  relating  one  of  these  events,  says,  that 
it  was  only  what  many  of  the  English,  noble  and  low- 
born, clerks  and  laymen,  men  imd  women,  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing*;  and  their  enthusiastic  feelings  are 
recorded  in  that  saying  which  occurs  so  strangely  in 
Bede's  Collectanea'',  or  Common-place  Book,  "  When 
the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  shall  fall  ;  when  Rome  falls, 
the  world  shall  fall."  England  had  never  forgotten,  that 
whatever  Rome  might  be  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
was  her  mother-church ;  from  the  earliest  times  there 
was  an  English  school  in  Rome,  and  some  Saxon  king, 
tradition  said  Ina,  had  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  belonged  to  the  English,  and 
where  Saxon  pilgrims  who  died  at  Rome  were  buried. 
Stephen  was  therefore  as  much  at  home  in  St.  Peter's 
when  once  he  got  to  Rome,  as  he  would  have  been  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  recollections  of  his  native  kings 
would  meet  him  wherever  he  went :  there  he  might 
see  the  place  where  Alfred,  when  a  boy  of  seven  years 
old,  was  anointed  king  by  Leo  IV. ;  and  in  "the  street 
of  the  Saxons,"  where  the  English  pilgrims  lived,  stood 
St.  Mary's  church,  in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Burrhed, 
the  last  of  the  Mercian  princes.  Stephen,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  monk  ;  it  was  no  idle 
curiosity  which  led  him  so  far  over  the  sea  and  across 
the  Alps.  It  was  to  imitate  to  the  letter  the  life  of  Him 
wlio  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  a  poor  man,  and  who 
had  nqt  where  to  lay  his  head  ;  he  thus  courted  cold  and 
hunger  and  nakedness,  that  he  might  follow  step  by  step 
the  Virgin  Lamb,  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  upon  earth. 
In  these  times,  an  Englishman  in  quitting  his  country 

«  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  ?.  '  Bede,  ed.  Col.  torn.  iii.  483. 
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finds,  instead  of  the  one  home  everywhere,  altars  at  which 
he  can  only  kneel  as  an  alien,  and  travelling  is  therefore 
to  us  generally  a  source  of  dissipation.  Stephen  how- 
ever found  brethren  wherever  he  went,  from  the  parish 
church  and  the  wayside  chapel  to  the  cathedral  of  the 
metropolitan  city. 

Still  the  bustle  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  a 
perpetual  change  of  scene,  are  apt  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances to  distract  the  mind  from  that  state  of 
habitual  devotion  in  which  it  ought  to  rest.  Good 
habits  are  very  hard  to  gain,  but  very  easy  to  lose ; 
and  nothing  is  so  likely  to  destroy  them  as  a  mode  of 
life  in  which  every  turn  of  the  road  develops  something 
new.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  our  pilgrims  set 
themselves  a  rule,  which  none  but  the  most  ardent  devo- 
tion could  conceive.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  long 
journey,  whether  they  were  in  a  crowded  city,  in  the  wilds 
of  a  forest,  or  clambering  up  the  Alps,  they  recited  toge- 
ther daily  the  whole  of  the  Psalter.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  expressly  said  that  they  did  not  neglect  the  works  of 
mercy,  which  God  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
Thus  they  went  on  their  way  chanting  the  praises  of  God, 
and  walking  with  a  joyful  heart  over  the  thorns  and  briers 
which  obstructed  their  path  ;  doing  good  as  they  went 
to  their  fellow-pilgrims,  and  to  all  sufferers,  of  whom  in 
those  times  of  violence  there  was  no  lack.  The  road 
which  they  travelled  was  not  an  unfrequented  one  ;  and 
they  might  have  found  much  to  distract  their  attention 
if  they  had  chosen  to  detach  their  minds  from  their  holy 
occupation.  They  not  only  met  the  lowly  pilgrim  who 
lil^  themselves  had  left  his  home  out  of  devotion  ;  but 
many  a  bishop  and  abbot,  too  often  with  a  lordly  train, 
hastening  to  have  his  cause  judged  at  Rome,  would 
overtake  and  pass  them  by  ;  or  else  they  would  meet 
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the  young  clerk,  high  in  hopes,  going  to  seek  his  fortune 
as  an  adventurer  at  the  Roman  court '.  Many  a  more 
congenial  companion  however  travelled  the  same  way  ; 
their  alternate  chanting  of  the  Psalms  was  at  least  not 
so  singular  as  to  be  ostentatious ;  at  each  of  the  hours, 
the  monk  was  bound  to  descend  from  his  horse,  pulled 
off  his  gloves  and  his  cowl,  and,  falling  on  his  knees, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  then,  after  saying  the  Pater 
Noster,  Deus  in  adjutorium,  and  Gloria  Patri,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  finished  the  office  on  horseback '. 
English  monks  especially,  when  they  travelled,  said  the 
usual  night  hours  during  the  day,  so  that  other  voices 
besides  those  of  our  pilgrims  were  heard  chanting  in  the 
open  air,  as  they  journeyed  to  Rome.  There  were  pil- 
grims of  another  sort,  who,  unlike  Stephen  and  his  com- 
panion, had  undertaken  the  journey  to  expiate  some 
dreadful  crime ;  some  even  walked  with  small  and 
cutting  chains  of  iron  round  their  bodies  *,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

There  was  then  many  an  object,  both  good  and  bad,  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  our  pilgrims  on  the  way,  and  to 
call  for  their  sympathy.  The  road  to  Hone  \v;is  ,in 
indication  of  what  the  city  was  itself;  it  was  the  ht-ad  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  like  the  Church,  had  both  a 
heavenly  and  an  earthly  aspect.  In  one  sense  it  was 
Christ's  kingdom,  holding  in  its  Jiaiids  Ills  interests,  and 
dispensing  His  mysteries  ;  in  another  scnst'  it  was  an 
earthly  kingdom,  with  earthly  interests  and  intrigues,  the 
rich,  powerful,  and  intellectual,  thronging  its  gates  and 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  honours  and  the  wealth  which 
it  had  to  disj)ense  ;   and  then  again  through  this  motley 

8  V.  IIililrl)i  rtiis,  Ep.  3,  24,  for  aspecimen  of  aletter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  iiapal  court. 

3  Statuta  Laiifranci,  c.  16.  '  Ducange,  Peregrinatio. 
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scene,  it  was  Christ's  kingdom  working,  and  bringing 
good  out  of  the  selfishness  and  the  avarice  of  men,  to 
the  wonder  of  the  angels  who  look  on.  It  was  in  this 
twofold  point  of  view  that  Rome  was  looked  upon  in 
Stephen's  time ;  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  William  of 
Malmesbury^  a  contemporary  writer,  speaks  in  bitter 
terms  of  the  Romans,  as  "the  laziest  of  men,  bartering 
justice  for  gold,  selling  the  rule  of  the  canons  for  a 
price ; "  and  in  the  next  page  he  goes  on  to  enumerate 
with  enthusiasm  its  heavenly  treasures,  the  bodies  of 
numberless  martyrs,  who  rested  in  its  bosom.  If  ever 
there  was  a  turbulent  seditious  populace,  it  was  that  of 
Rome;  its  nobles,  fierce  and  bloody  tyrants ;  its  cardinals, 
too  often  purpled  princes  ;  but  then  too  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal treasure-house  of  Christ's  blessings  on  earth,  the 
centre  of  Catholic  communion,  and  the  rallying-point  of 
all  that  was  good  ;  and  if  sometimes  the  side  of  injustice, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  causes  which  flowed  into  it, 
triumphed,  still  there  was  a  mighty  energy  in  its  good, 
which  at  length  brought  good  out  of  evil ;  and  at  all 
events  there  was  ever  room  for  the  poor  pilgrim  to 
kneel  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  from  whence  he  went 
back  on  his  way  rejoicing.  This  was  Stephen's  object 
in  going  to  Rome ;  he  thought  that  his  prayers  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  heard  if  he  knelt  near  that  body 
the  very  shadow  of  which  healed  the  sick,  and  which 
was  ojften  so  close  to  our  most  blessed  Lord  ;  and  again 
at  the  tomb  which  contained  that  precious  body  which 
gave  virtue  to  handkerchiefs  and  aprons,  and  which  bore 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  its  sufferings  had 
filled  up  what  was  behindhand  of  the  afflictions  of  our 
Lord  for  His  Church's  sake.  How  Stephen's  prayers 
were  answered  we  shall  soon  see. 

^  Lib.  iv.  Gest.  Ileg.  Angl. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

STEPHEN    AT    MOLESME. 

Stephen  was  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  with  his 
faithful  companion,  probably  on  his  way  back  to  Sher- 
borne, when  God  conducted  his  steps  to  the  place  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours.  As  he  was  travel- 
ling through  a  dark  forest  in  the  diocese  of  Langres  in 
Burgundy  ^  he  came  to  a  poor  monastery  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  sloping  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
river  Leignes.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  monastery, 
for  it  was  a  collection  of  huts,  built  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, of  the  boughs  of  trees,  which  they  had  cut  down 
with  their  own  hands,  surrounding  a  small  wooden 
oratory.  Around  this  little  knot  of  huts,  more  like  an 
encampment  than  a  settled  dwelling,  was  an  open  space 
in  the  forest,  which  the  monks  had  cleared,  and  which 
had  been  given  them  by  a  neighbouring  baron.  The 
brethren  had  no  means  of  subsistence  but  the  produce  of 
this  piece  of  ground,  which  they  tilled  with  their  own 
hands,  and  they  were  as  much  dependent  upon  it  as  the 
poorest  serf  who  gained  his  own  livelihood  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow;  yet  amongst  this  poor  brotherhood  were 
men  of  noble  birth  and  of  high  intellectual  attainments. 
The  monastery  had  only  been  established  a  short  time, 
and  was  struggling  with  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
an  infant  community.  Its  history  is  a  curious  one, 
as   showing  how  the  reckless  fury  of  the   times    was 

'  As  late  as  Martenne's  time,  the  road  to  Molesme  was  so  intri- 
cate, that  he  and  his  companions  lost  their  way  in  the  wood,  and 
only  arrived  at  the  convent-gate  very  late  at  night.  Voy.  Litt. 
part  i.  p.  185. 
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beaten  down  by  an  element  of  good  even  more  energetic 
than  the  evil  which  it  had  to  encounter.  Two  brothers 
of  noble  birth  were  one  day  riding  through  a  solitary 
place  in  a  forest  not  far  from  Molesme,  called  the  forest 
of  Colan  ;  both  were  armed,  for  they  were  riding  to  take 
part  in  a  tournament, — a  species  of  festivity,  which  with 
all  its  pageantry,  its  flutter  of  pennons  and  glittering  of 
armour,  was  soon  after  condemned  in  strong  terms  by  the 
Church*.  They  were  both  worldly  men,  whose  only  object 
was  honour,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  feared  neither  God 
nor  man.  As  they  were  journeying  on,  the  devil,  aided  by 
the  solitude  and  darkness  of  the  place,  suggested  horrid 
thoughts  to  each  of  them — of  murdering  the  other  in 
order  to  obtain  his  inheritance,  and  it  cost  them  a  strug- 
gle to  put  the  temptation  down.  Shortly  afterwards,  on 
returning  from  the  tournament,  they  passed  through  the 
same  place.  The  wicked  thoughts  which  had  attacked 
them  in  that  spot  rose  to  the  mind  of  each,  and  each 
trembled  secretly  at  the  dreadful  power  which  Satan 
possessed  over  his  mind.  Without  revealing  to  each 
other  their  fears,  they  both  hastened  to  the  hut  of  a  holy 
priest,  who  lived  a  hermit's  life  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  separately  confessed  their  sin.  They  then 
revealed  to  each  other  the  dreadful  thoughts  which  had 
crossed  their  minds,  and  recognizing  that  they  could  not 
serve  God  and  Mammon,  but  must  either  be  like  devils 
in  wickedness  or  saints  in  holiness,  they  agreed  to  quit 
the  world  with  all  its  honours,  and  to  live  in  the  forest 
under  the  direction  of  the  holy  hermit.  The  world  soon 
heard  of  the  conversion  of  these  noble  youths,  who  had 
quitted  everything  that  it  holds  dear,  to  embrace  a 
voluntary  poverty,  and  to  live  a  life  of  painful  disci- 

*  St.  Bern.  Ep.  37C.  Cone.  Lat.  ii.  Canon  14. 
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pline  ;  and  a  few  others  were  induced  to  follow  their 
example.  At  first  they  lived  the  life  rather  of  hermits 
than  of  coenobites ;  afterwards,  as  their  number  in- 
creased to  seven,  they  determined  on  adopting  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  looked  around  them  for  some  one 
to  instruct  them  in  it.  They  turned  their  eyes  on 
Robert,  then  Abbot  of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnere,  a  monas- 
tery near  the  town  of  Tonnere,  on  the  borders  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy.  Robert,  however,  was  at  that  time 
unable  to  leave  his  post,  and  the  hermits  of  Colan  were 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  obtaining  him.  Not  long 
after,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  St.  Michel 
by  the  incorrigibly  bad  lives  of  the  monks,  and  to  return 
to  Celle  near  Troyes,  his  original  monastery,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  elected  Prior  of  St.  Aigulphus.  At  this 
place  the  hermits  again  sought  him,  and  this  time  they 
applied  to  Rome  for  an  order  from  the  pope,  command- 
ing him  to  undertake  the  direction  of  them.  Alexander 
II.,  the  then  reigning  pontiff,  pleased  widi  their  per- 
severing zeal,  granted  their  request,  and  Robert  quitted 
St.  Aigulphus  to  preside  over  this  infant  community. 
Under  his  guidance  they  gained  frequent  accessions  to 
the  brotherhood;  and  when  at  last  their  numbers 
amounted  to  thirteen,  St.  Koljcrt  saw  fit  to  remove 
their  habitation  from  the  forest  of  Colan  to  Molesme. 
The  new  monastery  was  founded  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  Sunday,  the  2()th  of  December,  a.d. 
1075.  It  was  here  that  Stei)hen  found  the  community, 
and  he  at  once  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
wanderings.  The  place  certainly  had  nothing  tem])ting 
to  common  eyes.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  person  falling 
in  love  with  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of  monas- 
tic life  :  splendid  architecture,  a  beautiful  ceremonial, 
and,  above  all,  religious  peace  and  an  absence  of  worldly 
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cares,  are  the  legitimate  compensations  for  all  that 
monks  give  up  for  Christ's  sake.  But  at  Molesme, 
even  these  attractions  were  wanting.  The  monks,  like 
St.  Paul,  worked  with  their  own  hands  to  get  their  daily 
bread ;  and  so  poor  were  they,  that  even  this  was  often 
lacking,  and  they  were  obliged  at  times  to  live  wholly 
on  vegetables.  They  were  visibly  dependent  on  God's 
providence  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  they  trusted  that  their  scanty  food  and 
raiment  would  be  added  to  them.  It  was  their  poverty 
which  attracted  Stephen ;  these  few  men  serving  God 
in  the  wild  of  the  forest  were  the  very  realization  of  the 
new  order  of  things  which  was  brought  in  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,  by  which  weakness  was  made  strength,  and 
suffering  sanctified  to  bring  joy.  They  were  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  preserving  it  from  corruption  by  their 
supernatural  virtues,  and  averting  the  anger  of  God 
from  the  sinful  world.  Here  he  found  St.  Benedict's 
rule  carried  out  to  the  letter  without  any  of  the  relaxa- 
tions which  had  crept  in  through  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
this  we  know  from  every  one  of  Stephen's  subsequent 
actions  was  the  state  of  life  at  which  he  aimed  in  his 
own  person,  and  which  he  tried  to  establish  in  others. 
This  probably  was  the  object  of  his  prayers  at  St.  Peter's 
tomb,  and  now  they  were  answered,  for  he  had  thus 
lighted  unexpectedly  upon  a  place  where  he  could  follow 
after  that  perfection,  which  he  had  already  conceived  in 
his  heart  *. 

In  thus  quitting  his  original  monastery  and  entering 
another,  he  was  in  no  way  violating  his  ride,  for  St. 
Benedict  expressly  allows  an  abbot  to  receive  a  monk 
of  any  distant  monastery  which  was  unknown  to  him ; 

*  Manriquez,  Ann.  Cist-  Introd.  c.  2,  conjectures  that  he  made 
a  vow  at  Rome  to  embrace  a  more  perfect  mode  of  life. 
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that  is,  as  it  is  interpreted,  he  excludes  monasteries 
which  are  so  near  as  to  admit  of  intercourse.  But  there 
was  another  difficulty,  which  it  cost  Stephen  a  painful 
struggle  with  himself  to  overcome.  The  devil  often 
gathers  all  his  powers  to  give  battle  to  great  saints, 
when  they  are  on  the  eve  of  doing  some  action,  which 
is  to  be  the  turning-point  of  their  lives ;  and  so  it  was 
with  Stephen.  He  felt  a  most  bitter  pang  at  parting  from 
the  clerk  who  had  been  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
pilgrimage.  His  affectionate  heart,  which  from  his 
early  consecration  to  God's  service  at  Sherborne,  could 
hardly  have  known  the  love  of  father,  mother,  brethren, 
or  sisters,  had  it  seems  fixed  itself  so  firmly  on  his 
friend,  that  now  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
could  tear  himself  away.  He,  however,  vanquished  in 
the  struggle,  and  remained  behind  at  Molesme,  while 
his  friend  passed  on.  For  this  one  friend  whom  he 
gave  up,  he  at  once  found  two  others  in  Robert  and 
Alberic,  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Molesme.  Both  of 
them  were  his  companions  in  the  more  arduous  strug- 
gles of  his  after-life ;  both  have  been  with  him,  held  up 
by  the  Church  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  among  the 
saints  ;  and  it  was  their  joint  work  which  he  was  after- 
wards left  on  earth  to  complete.  When,  however, 
Stephen  joined  them  at  Molesme,  they  were  but  sim- 
ple monks,  unknown  to  the  world.  Robert,  the  spi- 
ritual father  of  both  Alberic  and  Stephen,  was  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Champagne ;  he  had  been  a  monk 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  had  been  distinguished  for 
his  adherence  to  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  he  had 
quitted  the  government  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Michel,  as 
we  have  said  above,  and  retired  into  a  private  station 
because  of  the  incorrigible  laxity  of  the  monks.  Alberic 
was  one  of  the  original  seven  hermits  of  Colan  ;  he  is 
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described  in  the  early  history  of  Citeaux,  as  "  a  man  of 
learning,  well  skilled  in  things  both  divine  and  human, 
a  lover  of  the  rule  and  of  the  brethren®."  These  two 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  Stephen,  in  all  the  trials  in 
which  they  soon  found  themselves  involved.  The 
monastery  at  times  suffered  from  actual  want ;  from  the 
loneliness  of  the  spot  and  the  fewness  of  visitors,  they 
were  quite  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  the  alms  of  the 
faithful  were  turned  into  other  channels.  They  con- 
tinued however  in  cheerful  faith,  winning  their  liveli- 
hood out  of  the  hard  ground,  and  feeling  sure  that  God 
would  not  desert  them  ;  and,  indeed,  they  found  that 
their  faith  was  not  misplaced.  One  day  as  they  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  a  scanty  meal,  after  the  hard  labour 
of  the  day,  the  Bishop  of  Troyes  arrived  at  the  monas- 
tery with  a  considerable  retinue.  The  poor  monks  felt 
ashamed  that  they  could  so  miserably  supply  the  needs 
of  their  illustrious  visitor,  but  cheerfully  divided  with 
him  their  hard-won  meal.  The  bishop  went  away 
from  the  monastery  wondering  at  the  fervent  piety  of 
its  inmates.  For  a  long  time  nothing  came  of  this  visit, 
and  the  monks  had  probably  forgotten  it.  Meanwhile 
the  resources  of  the  community  became  daily  more 
straitened,  till  at  last  there  were  hardly  provisions  enough 
left  to  serve  them  for  a  few  days.  The  brethren  ap- 
plied to  St.  Robert,  and  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
the  case.  He  bade  them  quietly  trust  in  God,  who 
would  not  leave  his  servants  to  perish  in  the  solitude  to 
which  they  had  retired  to  serve  Him.  He  ordered  some 
of  them  to  go  to  Troyes,  which  was  much  nearer  to 
them  than  their  own  episcopal  city  of  Langres,  and 
bade  them  buy  food,  though  he  well  knew  that  he  had 

*  Exord.  Parv.  Cist.  c.  9. 
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no  money  to  give  them.  The  exact  conformity  of  their 
lives  to  the  very  letter  of  Scripture,  made  them  look  upon 
it  as  a  solace  and  a  counsel  in  the  minutest  points, 
in  a  way  of  which  we  have  no  conception  ;  thus  the 
words  of  Isaiah  rose  to  St.  Robert's  mind,  "  Ye  who 
have  no  money,  hasten,  come  and  buy  '."  Encouraged 
by  the  faith  of  their  abbot,  the  monks  set  out  on  their 
apparently  hopeless  journey.  So  long  had  the  good 
brethren  kept  away  from  the  world,  that  they  forgot  the 
singularity  of  their  appearance.  They  were  therefore 
surprised  on  entering  the  city,  that  their  naked  feet, 
coarse  habit,  and  features  so  worn  with  toil  and  watch- 
ing that  the  fervent  spirit  seemed  to  shine  through  the 
flesh,  attracted  general  attention.  The  news  flew  hastily 
round,  till  it  reached  the  Bishop's  palace.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  to  his  presence,  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered  recognized  his  hosts  of  Molesme.  He  received 
them  with  joy,  took  off  their  tattered  habits,  and  sent 
them  back  with  his  blessing,  and  a  waggon  loaded  with 
clothes  and  bread  for  their  poor  brethren  at  home.  We 
may  fancy  the  joy  of  the  community  when  they  saw 
their  messengers  return,  not  empty-handed  as  they 
went,  but  laden  with  the  blessings  which  God  had  given 
them,  as  it  were  with  His  own  hand,  to  reward  their 
faith.  This  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  last  of  their 
struggles  with  poverty,  "  for,"  says  the  monk  who  has 
written  St.  Robert's  life  ^  "  from  tli;it  day  forth  there 
never  was  wanting  to  them  a  man  to  supply  them  widi 
all  that  was  necessary  for  food  and  clothing.  And  as 
they  endured  with  the  greatest  constancy  in  God's  ser- 
vice, many  continually  were  added  to  their  number, 
fugitives  from  the  world,  who  leaving  their  earthly  bur- 
dens, placed  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the  Lord." 
'  Isa.  Iv.  Vulg.  «  V.  Bollaudists,  April  29. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MOLESME    DEGENERATES. 

The  community  of  Molesme  seemed  now  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  new  and  flourishing 
congregation  of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  might  even 
have  rivalled  Cluny,  for  many  abbots  prayed  St.  Robert 
to  grant  them  some  of  his  monks,  by  way  of  introducing 
into  their  own  monasteries  the  reform  of  Molesme.  It 
would  have  become  what  Citeaux  was  afterwards,  had 
not  the  folly  of  the  monks  frustrated  the  designs  of  God. 
The  various  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  in 
the  convent,  are  not  marked  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the 
time.  The  brethren  appear  at  first  in  the  story  as 
saints  in  perfection,  and  a  little  farther  on  are  repre- 
sented as  degenerate.  The  change,  however,  took  place 
on  an  increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  at  all  follow  that  the 
original  monks  degenerated ;  it  was  rather  the  second 
generation  who  broke  in  upon  the  strictness  of  the  first. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  strong  expressions 
may  be  used,  and  rightly,  about  the  corruption  of  monks, 
without  implying  the  existence  of  gross  impurity.  A 
convent  may  degenerate  into  a  lax  and  formal  way  of 
performing  its  duties,  or  it  may  be  ruined  by  internal 
dissensions,  without  falling  into  vicious  excesses.  The 
most  common  commencement  of  corruption  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  of  poverty,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Molesme.  The  wealth  which  had  accrued 
to  them  from  the  bounty  of  tlie  faithful,  had  done  away 

c  2 
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with  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  and  they  refused 
to  obey  their  abbot,  who  wished  to  keep  it  up  as  a 
portion  of  the  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rule.  Again, 
they  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  parochial  tithes, 
and  they  assumed  habits  of  a  richer  and  warmer  sort 
than  the  rule  allowed.  They  grounded  their  argu- 
ments on  the  general  practice  of  monasteries  about  them, 
though  it  was  opposed  to  the  rule  which  they  professed 
to  follow.  From  the  general  state  of  monasticism  at 
the  period,  it  was  quite  evident  that  these  dispensations, 
though  sanctioned  by  precedent,  and  in  themselves  not 
incompatible  with  strictness  of  life,  led  in  most  cases  in 
the  end  to  laxity.  On  these  grounds  St.  Robert  op- 
posed these  innovations ;  and  his  opposition  led  to 
further  resistance  from  the  monks ;  they  had  first  begun 
by  despising  the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  they  ended  by 
disobeying  their  abbot.  Poverty  and  obedience  are  the 
very  soul  of  monasticism,  and  a  convent  which  has  once 
transgressed  these  two  portions  of  the  vow,  is  in  a  state 
next  to  hopeless.  St.  Robert  saw  that  his  presence 
only  irritated  his  refractory  children,  and  he  deter- 
mined on  leaving  them,  as  St.  Benedict  and  other  saints 
had  set  him  the  example  of  doing,  and  retired  to  a 
place  called  Aurum,  the  habitation  of  certain  hermits  *. 
This  was  a  severe  trial  to  Stephen  ;  he  had  come  to 
Molesme,  because  there  he  could  serve  Christ  better 
than  anywhere  else,  and  he  had  for  a  time  rejoiced  in 
being  able  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  Divine  Master. 
But  he  had  gradually  seen  his  brethren  become  worse 
and  worse,  till  at  last  through  their  misconduct  he  was 
now  abandoned  by  his  spiritual  guide.     It  is  true,  he  did 

'  Mabillon.  Ann.  Ben.  69.  73,  identifies  this  with  a  place  called 
Hauz,  where  three  hei-mits  are  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  was, 
in  his  time,  a  farm  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Molesme. 
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not  himself  follow  the  laxity  which  he  saw, around  him, 
but  this,  though  it  might  set  his  own  conscience  at  rest, 
could  not  restore  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
very  object  of  the  coenobitic  life  is,  that  all  should  obey 
the  same  rule,  and  do  the  same  things,  so  that  the  zeal 
of  one  may  kindle  the  other.  The  bond  of  charity 
was  now  broken,  and  the  convent  was  in  effect  ruined. 
To  add  to  his  trial,  he  now  found  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  charge  of  this  unruly  community  was  on  his  hands, 
for  Alberic,  who  as  prior  naturally  took  the  government 
of  the  abbey  in  the  absence  of  the  abbot,  invested  him 
with  a  portion  of  his  authority.  He  therefore  set  about 
his  hopeless  task  ;  but  how  far  he  succeeded  we  may 
guess,  from  the  treatment  which  the  monks  inflicted  on 
his  colleague.  They  seized  on  Alberic,  who  still  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  Robert's  principles,  beat  him 
severely,  and  thrust  him  into  a  dungeon.  On  his 
release,  Alberic  determined  to  quit  the  monastery,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Stephen  and  one  or  two  other 
monks.  Thus  was  Stephen  cast  upon  the  world, 
deprived  of  all  the  guides  which  Providence  had  put 
into  his  way ;  so  true  is  it,  that  we  must  not  set  our 
hearts,  in  this  world,  even  on  the  good  which  God 
allows  us  to  work.  Good  is  to  be  loved,  not  because 
it  is  ours,  but  because  it  is  to  God's  glory ;  when  He 
wills  that  it  should  perish,  we  must  not  murmur,  but  keep 
our  hearts  still  fixed  upon  Him,  ready  to  do  His  will. 

Stephen  was  now,  it  may  be  said,  his  own  master  ; 
the  authorities  of  his  convent,  by  abandoning  it,  had 
released  him  from  his  vow  of  obedience.  He,  however, 
did  not  choose  for  himself  an  easy  lot ;  he  again  sought 
the  desert,  and  retired  with  Alberic  and  the  other 
monks  to  a  solitary  place  called  Vivicus,  now  Vivier, 
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near  Landreville,  about  four  leagues  from  Molesme '. 
God,  however,  did  not  leave  His  servant  in  this  solitude. 
After  he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  gathering 
strength  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  work  which  he 
was  soon  called  upon  to  perform,  it  pleased  Him  to  call 
him  back  from  his  retreat,  to  his  old  monastery.  The 
monks  soon  discovered  that  the  flower  of  the  community 
was  gone,  and  that  they  could  not  govern  themselves 
without  Robert.  It  is  .probable  that  they  were  not 
thoroughly  bad  ;  they  did  not  wish  to  give  up  the  strict 
abstinence  enjoined  by  the  rule ;  it  was  rather  the 
poverty  which  scandalized  them  ;  they  did  not  like  the 
coarse  habit  and  the  hard  manual  labour,  and  wished  to 
be  like  their  neighbours.  They  therefore  began  to  long 
for  Robert's  return,  and  knew  not  how  to  win  him  back 
from  his  retreat,  after  once  driving  him  away  by  their 
misconduct,  and  then  grossly  ill-treating  their  prior  in 
his  absence.  They  at  last  determined  to  apply  to  the 
holy  see,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order,  com- 
manding Robert  to  resume  the  command  of  the  mo- 
nastery. The  holy  see  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
court  of  appeal  of  Christendom  ;  monks,  good  and  bad, 
bearded  hermits,  and  mitred  abbots,  all  brought  their 
causes  to  Rome  ;  and  if  he  could  not  afford  to  travel  in 
any  other  way,  the  poor  brother  trudged  manfully  across 
the  Alps  with  his  wallet  on  his  back,  to  obtain  justice 
from  the  papal  court.  The  jurisdiction  of  bishops  over 
abbots  was  ill-defined,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  indepen- 
dent way  in  which  superiors  left  their  monasteries,  with- 
out apparently  consulting  their  bishop.  None,  there- 
fore, but  a  power,  which  held  its  seat  at  a  distance  from 

1  MabiUon,  Ann.  Ben.  C6.  100. 
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the  scene  of  action,  and  could  not  be  accused  of  selfish 
views,  was  able  to  step  in  when  ordinary  authority 
failed.  A  mandate  from  Rome  Robert  could  not  refuse 
to  obey,  and  he  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
refractory  monks.  Stephen  and  Alberic,  with  the  other 
monks  who  had  retired  to  Vivier,  followed  the  example 
of  their  abbot,  and  the  whole  brotherhood  was  again 
united  within  the  cloister  of  Molesme.  The  monks 
who  had  before  rebelled,  had  either  grown  wiser,  or 
been  frightened  into  submission,  and  were  ready  to 
obey  their  abbot ;  on  the  other  hand,  Robert  had  learned 
to  deal  more  gently  with  them  now  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  be  submissive.  The  command  of  the  pope 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  quit  them  a  second  time, 
without  permission  from  Rome  itself,  or  from  a  legate ; 
so  that  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  manage  their  unruly 
spirits  as  best  he  could,  and  by  concession  in  some  par- 
ticulars to  win  them  to  keep  the  more  essential  por- 
tions of  the  rule.  The  monastery  began  again  to 
flourish,  and  new  convents  were  even  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,  and  filled  by  monks  of  his 
choosing,  who  were  to  model  the  new  community  ac- 
cording to  the  reform  introduced  by  him. 

Though,  however,  the  harmony  of  the  convent  was 
thus  restored,  and  external  decency  preserved,  yet  it 
was  far  from  being  a  place  where  those  who  aspired 
after  perfection  could  rest  in  peace  ;  the  charm  of  holy 
poverty  was  gone,  and  many  of  the  brethren  of  Molesme 
in  secret  regretted  the  changes  which  had  taken  place. 
The  convent  had  ceased  to  be  to  them  what  it  had  been 
before ;  the  alms  of  the  faithful  had  enriched  it,  and  they 
regretted  the  wooden  huts  and  oratory,  and  the  poverty 
which  had  obliged  them  to  work  in  the  heat  and  in  the 
cold,  as  is  the  appointed  lot  of  poor  men.     The  fore- 
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most  of  their  party  was  Stephen.  Every  morning  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  read  in  chapter,  and  he 
mourned  in  secret  over  the  many  departures  from  its 
lioly  dictates,  of  which  the  convent  was  guilty.  To  the 
generality  of  the  world  many  of  the  commandments  of 
Christ  are  precepts  of  perfection ;  but  to  monks  who  have 
sworn  to  quit  the  world,  they  are  precepts  of  obligation. 
In  token  of  this,  a  monk  in  some  convents  was  buried  in 
his  habit,  with  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  his  hand,  to  show 
that  by  tliat  rule  he  was  to  stand  or  fall  at  the  last  day. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  Stephen  and  his  companions 
made  no  formal  complaint,  but  bore  their  sorrows  in 
silence.  Much  might  be  said  against  taking  any  steps 
to  remedy  the  state  of  things  which  they  saw  aroimd 
them.  It  was  not  by  their  fault  that  they  transgressed 
their  rule ;  besides  this,  peace  had  but  lately  been 
restored  to  the  monastery,  and  it  was  an  invidious  thing 
again  to  disturb  the  consciences  of  their  brethren,  which 
had  so  lately  been  set  at  rest.  Again,  each  of  them 
might  think  that  the  feelings  which  actuated  him  were 
merely  the  effect  of  his  own  restlessness,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  a  far  greater  merit  to  obey  in  silence,  than 
to  afflict  their  bodies  with  fasting,  and  to  walk  about  in 
coarse  garments. 

Gradually,  however,  by  comparing  his  views  with 
those  of  his  neighbour,  each  man  found  that  he  was  not 
singular  in  thus  feeling  acutely  the  misery  of  their  situa- 
tion. Stephen  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  break 
the  subject  to  Alberic  * ;  his  abhorrence  of  the  dispen- 
sations and  indulgences  which  the  other  monks  claimed, 

*  Cum  verl)um  innovando)  religionis  in  eadem  domo  motum 
fuisset,  ipse  Stephanua  primus  inter  primos  ferventissimo  studio 
laboravit  ac  modis  omnibus  institit  ut  locus  et  ordo  Cisterciensia 
institueretur. — Exord.  MaL'. 
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may  appear  to  be  merely  the  restless  feelings  of  one 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  nature,  but 
tliey  derive  a  meaning  fi'om  the  state  of  monasticism  in 
his  time.  St.  Benedict  had  in  his  rule  left  a  power 
with  the  superior  of  altering  or  tempering  the  rule, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  convent.  The 
natural  course  of  things  had  led  abbots  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  provision,  and  their  alterations  had  in  time 
considerably  changed  the  monastic  state.  It  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  any  one  was  to  blame  in  this.  An 
abbot  was  at  first  the  superior  of  a  few  poor  brethren, 
who  worked  for  their  own  livelihood  amongst  the  rocks 
of  some  wilderness,  or  in  some  hidden  valley,  and  who 
only  differed  from  common  labourers  in  their  singing 
psalms  day  and  night,  in  their  fasting  every  day,  and 
praying  every  hour  ;  but  the  case  was  widely  different 
when  the  same  abbot  was  ruler  over  two  or  three  hun- 
dred monks,  and  when  the  bounty  of  the  faithful  had 
made  him  the  steward  of  the  poor,  by  giving  him  wide 
lands  and  fair  manors.  The  abbot  became  a  temporal 
lord,  with  vassals  under  his  command ;  he  had,  more- 
over, to  sit  in  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  besides 
going  to  Rome  on  the  business  of  the  abbey,  and  making 
a  progress  to  visit  his  estates.  Again,  my  lord  abbot, 
leading  a  solemn  service  with  music  and  chanting  un- 
der the  canopy  of  his  carved  stall,  or  blessing  the 
people  from  the  altar  with  a  jewelled  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  a  ring  on  his  finger,  was  a  very  different  person 
from  the  poor  lord  of  a  few  acres  in  a  desert,  ruling 
over  a  few  monks  with  a  wooden  staff  like  a  shepherd's 
crook.  Another  change  in  monasteries  was  their  appli- 
cation to  learned  purposes  ;  St.  Benedict's  rule  implies, 
that  many  of  the  monks  did  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
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learnt  the  Psalter  and  divine  office  by  heart  ^ ;  but 
monasteries,  naturally,  became  the  chief  seats  of  learning, 
and  often  contained  two  schools,  one  within  the  cloister 
for  the  novices,  the  other  without  it,  for  secular  pupils. 
This  involved  a  library  and  an  establishment  for  copy- 
ing manuscripts,  so  that  manual  labour  might,  in  process 
of  time,  with  propriety  give  place  to  literary  labours. 
None  of  these  changes  involved  a  violation  of  the  rule  ; 
the  abbot  often  wore  a  hair  shirt  under  his  splendid 
vestments,  and  slept  upon  a  hard  mattress  of  straw, 
stretched  by  the  side  of  the  magnificent  state  bed  in  his 
chamber.  He  was  often  really  poor  amidst  the  great 
wealth  of  the  abbey,  because  the  whole  of  the  revenues 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  convent  were  given  to 
the  poor.  In  this  way  Cluny,  in  St.  Hugh's  time,  seems 
to  have  been  a  wonderful  and  stately  seminary,  from 
which  proceeded  the  great  men  of  the  age,  rulers  of 
churches,  and  even  of  the  world,  through  their  sanctity 
of  life.  Still  with  its  magnificent  church,  and  great 
revenues,  it  was  not  what  it  was  before,  the  poor  and 
simple  religious  house.  It  would  be  absurd  to  depre- 
ciate it  on  this  account ;  as  well  might  one  precious 
stone  be  blamed  for  not  being  another,  still  it  was  a  fact 
that  it  was  changed  ;  there  were  dispensations  from 
manual  labour,  and  pittances  in  the  refectory,  and  a  stud 
of  horses  for  the  abbot  and  for  the  prior,  even  for 
each  dean  to  ride  away  when  he  would,  to  visit  his 
charge.  Innocent  as  all  this  was,  when  such  an  abbot 
as  St.  Hugli  governed  Cluny,  still  it  was  a  dangerous 
state  ;  a  dispensing  power  is  necessarily  beside  the  law ; 
its  limits  are  undefined,  for  it  quits  the  broad  line  of 

^  Reg.  St.  Ben.  c.  8.  57,  58,  with  Calraet's  Comment. 
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fact  and  precedent,  and  introduces  moral  questions,  in 
which  it  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
point  where  good  begins  to  mix  with  evil.  Thus  the 
very  next  abbot  to  St.  Hugh  ruined  Cluny  for  a  time, 
and  in  Stephen's  time  very  many  monasteries  were  in  a 
miserable  state,  on  account  of  the  laxity  introduced  by 
abbots  under  the  name  of  dispensations.  Stephen  lived 
during  the  whole  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  popes 
and  the  secular  power,  and  we  shall  see  proofs  in  the  sub- 
sequent actions  of  his  life,  that  in  the  state  of  perplexity 
and  confusion  which  ensued  during  that  most  momen- 
tous contest,  pomp  and  luxury  had  power  to  invade 
even  the  cloister.  Many  were  the  innovations  intro- 
duced imder  the  name  of  dispensations,  till  hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  monastic  character  remained.  Simony 
again  brought  with  it  intercourse  with  princes,  pride,  and 
luxury.  We  must  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  Stephen's 
hatred  of  the  very  name  of  dispensation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recollect  that  Stephen  had  been 
a  dweller  in  the  wilderness  and  forest ;  he  aspired  to 
the  highest  Christian  perfection,  so  that  he  would  not 
have  been  contented  even  with  Cluny.  Though  a  man 
of  learning,  he  wished  to  become  foolish  for  Christ's 
sake ;  he  wished  to  be  perfectly  destitute,  and  to  depend 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  his  coarse  habit,  on  God's  pro- 
vidence. No  record  remains  of  any  action  or  saying  of 
his  against  the  stately  order  of  Climy,  but  his  vocation 
lay  another  way.  God  had  kindled  a  divine  love  in 
his  heart,  and  it  was  fire  in  his  bones,  and  wovdd  not 
let  him  rest  till  he  had  accomplished  the  work  which 
he  was  sent  on  earth  to  perform.  God's  saints  are 
His  workmanship,  and  the  same  Almighty  goodness 
which  has  made  the  lilies,  and  also  given  its  own 
beauty  to  the  rose,  which  has  created   flowers,   pre- 
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cious  Stones,  and  animals,  each  with  a  different  glory, 
has  also  in  the  creation  of  His  grace  variously  moulded 
the  souls  of  his  saints.  Stephen's  lot  was  to  be  of 
those  who,  by  their  utter  destitution  of  human  helps, 
most  of  all  illustrate  the  new  order  of  things,  which 
our  blessed  Lady  celebrated  in  the  Magnificat.  Out 
of  weakness  he  was  to  be  made  strong ;  with  his 
perfect  poverty,  his  coarse  and  tattered  garment,  his 
body  bowed  down  by  labour  and  mortification,  he  was 
to  bring  in  an  order  of  men  into  the  Church,  who  beat 
down  pomp  and  luxury,  intellect  and  power.  His 
wooden  staff  was  more  powerful  than  the  sceptre  of 
kings,  and  his  fragile  frame  was  the  centre,  around 
which  the  whole  of  the  saintly  prelates  of  the  Church, 
who  fought  against  luxury  and  simony  in  the  Church, 
clustered  and  arranged  their  battle;  the  pre-eminence 
which  God  gave  to  His  saint  in  after-life,  is  a  full  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  these  his  first  years,  when  he 
was  a  poor  despised  monk,  treated  by  his  brethren  as 
an  enthusiast  and  fanatic. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


REMOVAL    FROM    MOLESME. 


The  scanty  chronicles  of  the  time  give  but  few  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  Molesme  at  this  period  ;  all 
that  is  known  is,  that  the  war  of  dispensations  continued 
for  some  time  at  Molesme,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  brethren  continued  to  scoff  at  Stephen's  scruples. 
His  energetic  words  had,  however,  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  many  of  the  community,  so  that  the  number 
of  those  who  longed  for  a  more  perfect  way  began  to 
form  by  no  means  a  despicable  part  of  the  monastery. 
Seeing  then  that  God  had  touched  the  hearts  of  so  many 
of  his  brethren,  Stephen  determined  on  attempting  a 
plan,  out  of  which  afterwards  sprung  the  order  of 
Citeaux.  He  conceived  tlie  idea  of  a  new  monastery, 
to  be  governed  according  to  the  very  letter  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  scheme  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  bold  one :  in  the  first  place,  it  involved  leaving 
Molesme,  and  retiring  again  to  the  desert  or  the  forest ; 
it  was  in  fact  beginning  the  world  afresh,  and  exposing 
himself  naked  and  destitute  to  all  the  hardships  which 
beset  an  infant  community.  These,  however,  were 
difficulties  which  he  had  already  overcome,  and  which 
his  faith  would  teach  him  to  treat  as  light  afflictions. 
But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which  he  was 
running  a  risk  in  his  new  undertaking.  We  are  far  too 
apt  to  look  upon  the  middle  ages  as  times  to  which  ordi- 
nary rules  of  prudence  will  not  apply.  It  is  quite  true 
that  now,  when  all  is  over,  we  can  look  back  and  won- 
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der  at  the  superhuman  deeds  which  faith  then  achieved ; 
but  we  forget,  that  we  now  consider  them  as  they  are 
lit  up  by  the  glory  which  a  successful  result  has  thrown 
upon  them.  Many  a  man,  whom  we  now  revere  as  a 
saint,  was  looked  upon  in  his  day  as  a  fanatic.  Stephen 
had  then  to  consider  the  chances  of  success,  just  as 
we  should  do  now  ;  he  must  have  bethought  himself, 
whether  his  scheme  was  likely  to  answer,  in  modern 
phraseology.  The  difference  between  him  and  one 
of  us  is  simply,  that  he  had  the  faith  to  throw  himself 
on  a  great  principle,  in  spite  of  the  chances  of  its 
not  answering.  There  was  a  great  chance  that  the 
opinion  of  even  good  men  would  condemn  him ;  he  was 
leading  a  number  of  monks  into  the  desert,  and  that 
from  Molesme,  a  regular,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  flou- 
rishing community.  In  returning  to  the  letter  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  he  was  going  back  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  sixth,  a  leap  almost  as  wide  as 
it  would  be  in  the  nineteenth  to  go  back  to  the  twelfth. 
He  was  moreover  passing  over  the  great  precedent  of 
Cluny,  then,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  in  the  heiglit 
of  its  splendour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voice  of  his 
conscience  was  loud  within  him,  bidding  him  embrace 
the  most  perfect  way  :  and  the  sad  state  of  a  great  many 
monasteries,  wliich  liad  fallen  into  disorder  from  the 
use  of  dispensations,  was  an  external  voice,  hardly  less 
loud,  warning  him  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  they  had 
split.  His  first  care  was  to  ascertain  the  will  of  his 
superiors  ;  he  therefore  and  his  companions  applied  to 
Robert,  and  stated  their  difficulties.  Their  faith  in  thus 
throwing  themselves  on  the  will  of  their  abbot  was 
rewarded,  for  he  cordially  entered  into  tin  ir  schemes. 
With  a  joyful  heart,  they  then  considted  with  their 
abbot  on  the  best  mode  of  effecting  what  they  wished, 
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feeling  now  sure  that  God  was  with  them  in  the  course 
which  they  intended  to  pursue. 

They  were  obliged  to  proceed  warily,  for  the  monks 
of  Molesme,  however  unwilling  themselves  to  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  all  its  strictness,  were  still 
too  well  aware  of  the  lustre  which  Robert,  Alberic, 
and  Stephen  cast  upon  the  convent,  to  bear  to  part 
with  them  easily.  They  did  not  therefore  even  ap- 
ply to  their  own  bishop  of  Langres,  but  went  straight  to 
Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  legate  of  the  Holy  See 
in  France.  It  was  early  in  the  year  1098  that  Abbot 
Robert  set  out  from  Molesme  on  his  way  to  Lyons, 
accompanied  by  Stephen,  and  five  other  monks,  Alberic, 
Odo,  John,  Lsetaldus,  and  Peter.  The  prelate  to  whom 
they  applied  was  one  of  the.  most  distinguished  ad- 
herents of  St.  Gregory  VIL  and  had  even  expectations 
of  succeeding  to  the  popedom  on  his  death.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  St.  Anselm,  and  at  the  time  that  our 
abbot  came  to  Lyons  with  his  companions,  the  illus- 
trious exile  had  sought  and  obtained  shelter  there. 
Hugh  was  therefore  a  man  to  appreciate  their  diffi- 
culties. He  entered  into  their  scheme,  and  on  their 
return  to  Molesme,  sent  them  a  letter  authorizing  them 
to  quit  Molesme  ;  this  document,  as  it  distinctly  states 
the  object  for  which  they  wished  to  leave  their  mon- 
astery, shall  be  here  subjoined  at  length. 

"Hugo,  Bishop  of  Lyons  and  legate  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  to  Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme  and  to  the  brethren 
with  him,  who  desire  to  serve  God  according  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict.  Be  it  known  to  all,  who  rejoice  in  the 
advance  of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church,  that  you,  with 
certain  men,  your  sons,  'brethren  of  the  convent  of 
Molesme,  have  stood  in  our  presence  at  Lyons,  and 
declared  that  ye  wished  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  the 
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blessed  Benedict,  which  ye  had  up  to  this  time  kept 
in  the  said  monastery  in  a  lukewarm  and  negligent  way, 
henceforth  more  strictly  and  more  perfectly.  Which 
thing,  because  it  is  evident  that  from  many  preventing 
causes  ye  cannot  fulfil  in  the  aforesaid  place,  we,  consult- 
ing the  salvation  of  both  parties,  that  is,  both  of  those  who 
go  away  and  those  who  stay,  have  thought  it  best  that 
ye  should  retire  to  some  other  place,  which  the  bounty 
of  God  shall  point  out  to  you,  and  there  serve  the  Lord 
to  your  souls'  greater  health  and  quiet.  To  you  there- 
fore who  were  then  present.  Abbot  Robert,  and  brethren 
Alberic,  Odo,  John,  Stephen,  Laetaldus,  and  Peter,  yea 
and  to  all  whom  according  to  rule  and  by  common 
counsel  ye  have  determined  to  unite  to  yourselves,  we 
both  then  gave  advice  to  keep  this  holy  design,  and  there- 
in now  bid  you  persevere,  and  through  apostolic  autho- 
rity and  by  the  setting  of  our  seal  confirm  it  for  ever." 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Robert  solemnly  gave  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  brethren  who  remained  the  vows 
which  they  had  taken  of  obedience  to  himself,  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  liberty  to  elect  a  successor. 
Twenty-one  brethren,  gathered  together  by  Stephen's 
energetic  words,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
archbishop's  permission  and  to  follow  him  into  the  desert ; 
the  others  had  not  the  courage  to  take  this  bold  step. 
A  convent  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  has  its  mixed 
characters  and  tempers,  just  like  the  world  ;  the  mass 
of  the  community  in  such  a  convent  as  Molesme  proba- 
bly consisted  of  men  w  ho  followed  the  leading  of  others, 
and  contented  themselves  with  arriving  at  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  holiness,  without  rising  much  above  or  falling 
much  below  it.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  all  is  smooth  in 
a  convent  life  ;  it  has  temptations  of  its  own,  temptations 
to  rising  only  just  in  time  for  matins,  to  a  love  of  such 
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ease  as  the  cloister  will  allow,  to  talking  vain  words  at 
recreation  time,  to  a  low  standard  of  devotion ;  tempt- 
ations at  which  those  who  live  in  the  world,  exposed  to 
imminent  danger  of  mortal  sin,  may  smile  ;  and  yet  real, 
because  they  argue  habitual  sloth.     Those  then  who  were 
contented  with  this  low  state  of  religion,  and  yet  were 
incapable   of  open  acts   of  disobedience   and  breaches 
of  conventual  discipline,  would  be   able   to  appreciate 
the  high  character  of  Robert  and  Stephen,  though  they 
could  not  follow  them.     Such  men  would  be  painfully 
startled  at  finding  that  they  must  lose  brethren  beside 
whom  they  had  knelt  at  vigils,  and  to  whose  fervour  in 
singing  God's  praises  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
as  a  flame  whereat  to  kindle  their  own  coldness.     The 
disobedient  and  rebellious,  on  the  other  hand,  who  con- 
sidered the  fervour  of  the  saints  to  be  a  reproach  on  their 
own  evil  tempers,  were  glad  to  be  left  to  themselves  with- 
out the  restraint  which  the  presence  of  the  strict  party 
imposed   upon   them.     It   was  therefore  with  various 
emotions  that  the  monks  of  Molesme  saw  their  brethren 
set  out  on  their  expedition.     As  for  the  little  band  itself 
who  thus  left  their  convent  for  the  wilderness,  nothing 
could  be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  before  them. 
They  were  in  every  respect  adventurers,  and  none  ever 
set  out  in  quest  of  adventures  across  sea  or  land  in  a 
more    destitute    condition    than    did    these    twenty-one 
brethren.     Robert  took  with  him  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments and  vessels  necessary  for  celebrating  the  holy 
mysteries,  and  also  a  large  breviary  for  the  ordering 
of  the  divine  office.     Except  this,  they  had  nothing : 
two  accounts  are  left  us  of  their  march ;  one  that  they 
left  the  convent  gates,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
going,  and  that  they  sought  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
paths,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Citeaux,  where  a  voice  from 
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heaven  bade  them  rest.  Another  account  says,  that 
they  had  already  pitched  upon  Citeaux,  before  they  left 
Molesme,  as  being  the  most  lonely  and  uncultivated  spot 
that  they  could  find.  Either  story  gives  a  sufficiently 
dreary  account  of  their  march,  for  a  journey,  undertaken 
with  the  prospect  of  arriving  at  such  a  place  as  Citeaux 
is  then  described  to  have  been,  is  no  less  appalling  than 
one  of  which  the  end  was  altogether  unknown.  But 
however  naked  they  appeared  to  the  eye  of  the  world, 
the  heavenly  enthusiasm  which  prompted  them  to  enter 
on  such  a  course  was  enough  to  buoy  them  up  under 
their  difficulties.  At  all  events,  even  this  nakedness 
was  more  welcome  to  Stephen,  and  such  as  he,  than 
the  miserable  uncertainty  which  had  hung  over  him  ever 
since  the  degeneracy  of  Molesme.  His  conscience  had 
been  hurt  by  his  inability  to  keep  the  rule,  according  to 
which  he  had  sworn  to  live  ;  and  no  suffering  can  be  so 
dreadful  as  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  we  are  in  the  place 
in  which  God  would  have  us  be.  Stephen  was  now 
sure  that  he  was  right ;  God  had  blessed  his  endeavours 
after  a  more  perfect  way,  by  turning  the  heart  of  his 
abbot,  and  of  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See  :  and  now  his 
path  was  clear  before  him.  He  had  entered  in  at  the 
strait  gate,  and  now  had  only  to  pursue  the  way,  into 
which  God  had  directed  his  feet.  There  are  moments 
when  holy  men  feel  that  their  crown  is  won ;  such  must 
have  been  Stephen's  thought  as  he  left  the  gates  of 
Molesme.  His  Saviour  had  with  his  own  hand  put  the 
cross  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  had  now,  with  the  same 
Saviour's  heJp,  only  to  carry  it  with  a  stout  heart  to  his 
grave. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ARRIVAL    AT    CITEAUX. 


Travellers  are  often  struck  with  the  picturesque 
situations  of  ancient  abbeys.  The  fact  is,  that  those 
parts  which  are  now  the  most  beautiful,  were  in  former 
times  the  wildest  and  most  solitary.  Little  nooks, 
which  are  even  now  so  lonely  that  the  relentless  hand 
of  civilization  has  left  them  in  their  primitive  beauty, 
must  have  been  mere  wildernesses,  far  from  human 
habitation,  in  ages  when  so  much  of  the  earth  was  un- 
cultivated. Besides  which,  rocks  and  mountains  may 
be  very  picturesque  to  look  at,  and  yet  very  uncomfort- 
able as  dwelling-places  ;  and  many  a  stream,  the  banks 
of  which  are  now  visited  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful 
ruin,  at  the  time  when  the  monastery  was  built  flowed 
through  pathless  wilds  and  uninhabited  forests.  So  it 
was  with  Citeaux  ;  at  the  time  when  Stephen  and  his 
companions  first  came  to  dwell  there,  it  was  a  very  differ- 
ent place  from  what  it  was  when  the  stately  abbey  was 
built,  which  contained  the  tombs  of  all  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. Citeaux  was  the  name  of  a  spot  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  wood,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  and 
the  province  of  Burgundy.  It  was  only  tenanted  by  wild 
beasts,  who  found  shelter  in  the  thickets  with  which  the 
place  was  overgrown,  and  into  which  no  one  ever  cared 
to  penetrate.  A  small  stream  ran  through  it  which  took 
its  rise  from  a  fountain,  about  a  league  from  Dijon,  called 
Sans-fonds,  because  it  was  so  deep  that  no  one  had 
ever  found  the  bottom.  This  stream  had  also  a  strange 
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peculiarity  connected  with  it,  that  in  the  time  of  rain  it 
was  languid  and  shallow,  but  when  the  heat  had  dried  up 
all  other  rivers,  it  ran  merrily  along  in  a  copious  stream, 
as  if  it  defied  the  power  of  the  sun.  The  industry  of 
the  monks  in  after-ages  collected  its  waters  into  three 
noble  ponds,  filled  with  fish  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  it  was  ever  overflowing  its  banks,  so  that  the 
place  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  old  word 
expressive  of  the  flags  and  bulrushes  which  the  marshy 
soil  produced  in  abundance.  On  the  borders  of  the 
wood  were  several  scattered  cottages,  where  dwelt  the 
peasants  who  cultivated  the  estate  of  the  viscount  of 
Beaune,  to  whom  the  place  belonged ;  and  there  was 
also  a  rude  and  small  church,  for  the  use  of  this  rustic 
population.  The  lord  of  Beaune  gave  them  leave  to 
take  possession  of  this  most  unpromising  tenement,  and 
they  forthwith  began  to  clear  away  the  briars  and  the 
sedge,  and  to  cut  down  the  trees,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  for  their  habitation.  They  then  rudely  put 
together  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  they  had  felled, 
and  constructed  the  monastery,  such  as  it  was.  The 
rudeness  of  their  dwelling,  however,  raised  for  them  a 
most  unexpected  friend.  Odo,  the  then  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  been  originally  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  iron 
nobles  who  infested  the  land.  A  few  months,  however, 
before  their  arrival  atCiteaux,  the  majestic  looks  and  bear- 
ing of  our  own  Anselm  had  cowed  the  ducal  robber,  who 
had  set  out  in  full  armour  to  seize  upon  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  tlie  rich  coffers  of  Canterbury,  as  the  saint 
passed  through  his  dominions.  The  eye  of  the  arch- 
bishop seems  to  have  converted  him,  for  from  that  mo- 
ment he  became  an  altered  man.  Hearing  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  that  a  number  of  holy  men  had  come 
to  build  a  monastery  in  his  territory,  he  inquired  about 
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them.  So  miserable,  however,  was  their  dwelling  place, 
that  fearing  lest  they  should  die  from  the  roughnesses 
which  they  had  to  bear  in  this  barren  and  dreary  spot,  he 
sent  workmen  to  assist  them  in  rearing  their  monastery. 
At  length,  all  was  ready  for  their  reception,  and  they 
chose  the  21st  of  March,  1098,  for  the  solemn  inaugur- 
ation of  the  new  abbey.  A  double  festivity  in  that  year 
fell  on  that  day  ;  it  was  not  only  Palm  Sunday,  but  also 
the  feast  of  St.  Benedict.  They  canonically  elected 
Robert  as  their  abbot,  and  he  received  the  pastoral 
staff  at  the  hands  of  Walter,  bishop  of  Chalons,  who 
thus  regularly  erected  the  monastery  into  an  abbey, 
under  the  name  of  Novum  Monasterium,  or  New  Minster, 
in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  to  whom,  from  this  first  wooden 
edifice,  all  churches  of  the  order  were  afterwards  de- 
dicated. The  brethren  then  one  by  one  vowed  to  pay 
him  'obedience  according  to  a  form  preserved  in  the 
Exordium  Parvum.  "  That  profession  which  I  made 
in  thy  presence  at  the  monastery  of  Molesme,  that  same 
profession  and  stability  I  confirm  before  God  and  his 
saints  in  thy  hands,  that  I  will  keep  it  in  this  place 
called  New  Minster,  in  obedience  to  thee  and  to  thy 
successors  to  be  regularly  substituted  in  thy  room." 
Odo  of  Burgundy  and  Rainaldus  of  Beaune  had  before 
given  them  the  allodium,  or  freehold  estate  on  which 
the  monastery  was  built ;  the  serfs  also  who  tilled  the 
ground  were  given  over  to  them,  as  well  as  the  church 
in  which  they  used  to  worship.  It  is  characteristic  of 
these  first  Cistercian  fathers,  that  they  refused  to  receive 
this  church  from  the  viscount  of  Beaune,  as  an  append- 
age to  the  estate,  nor  wovdd  they  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  unless  it  were  given  up  entirely  into  their  hands, 
by  his  abandoning  his  rights  in  a  separate  act ;  for  "  the 
abbot  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren  thought  it  by  no 
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means  right  to  receive  the  church  from  his  hands,  be- 
cause he  was  a  layman*."  This  took  place  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  contest  about  investitures,  and  thus  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  order,  the  Cistercians  chose  their 
side  in  the  momentous  contest,  though  they  could  as  yet 
but  show  it  in  a  small  way.  A  few  days  before  that 
Palm  Sunday,  St.  Anselm,  whom  they  had  left  at  Lyons, 
had  set  out  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  on  that  very 
Sunday,  while  Citeaux  was  being  solemnly  founded,  the 
same  saint  had  left  his  train  at  a  small  town  on  the  road 
to  Italy,  and  had  gone  with  two  monks  to  an  unknown 
monastery,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Benedict.  The 
simple  brethren  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and  bade  him 
beware  in  his  journey,  because  the  lord  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had,  as  was  reported,  been  stopped  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  by  the  perils  of  the  road.  Anselm  and 
the  monks  of  Citeaux  were  at  the  same  moment,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  fighting  the  same  cause, 
and  yet  neither  party  knew  what  the  other  was  about ; 

*  Gall.  Christ,  torn.  iv.  Instr.  p.  232.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  act  of  the  Cistercians  was  meant  for  a  protest  against  lay 
usurpation,  but  its  precise  bearing  is  not  so  easy  to  discover.  It 
seems  that  the  Church  property  had  in  some  way  become  a 
portion  of  the  allodium  or  freehold  estate  which  had  come  to 
Rainaldus  through  his  wife.  This  appears  from  the  phrase 
tenere  eccUsiam,  wliich  is  of  the  same  cast  as  redhnere,  recipere 
ecclesiam,  where  ecclesia  means  the  property  belonging  to  a  church. 
What  the  Cistercians  here  did,  i.  e.  receiving  back  ecclesiastical 
property  from  a  layman,  (suscipere  ecclesiam  de  manu  laici),  was 
afterwards  forbidden  by  the  third  Laterau  Council  and  the 
Council  of  London  in  1200,  unless  the  bishop  consented  to  the 
ari'angement.  Though  these  canons  were  not  passed  at  this  time, 
our  Cistercians  felt  the  difficulty  and  refused  to  receive  the 
church  as  a  portion  of  the  domain.  They  required  Rainaldus  to 
make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Church  property  by  a  separate 
act.  V.  Van  Espcn,  Jus  Eccl.,  pt.  ii.  sect.  4.  tit.  2.  c.  5. 
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but  true  monks  everywhere  have  a  sort  of  instinct  of 
what  is  the  good  and  the  right  side ;  they  have  no 
earthly  interests  to  dim  their  vision  of  what  is  God's 
cause,  and  we  may  trust  a  monk  for  being  ever  in  his 
place — for  the  Church  against  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  New  Monastery,  thus  quietly  esta- 
blished, were  now  appointed ;  Alberic  returned  to  his 
old  situation  which  he  held  at  Molesme,  that  of  prior  ; 
Stephen  was  made  sub-prior.  In  this  peaceable  state 
every  thing  remained  for  a  year  under  Robert's  guidance, 
but  he  was  not  destined  to  see  the  full  fruit  of  his 
labours.  The  monks  of  Molesme  again  found  that  they 
could  not  do  without  him.  It  required  a  firm  hand  to 
rule  those  refractory  spirits  who  had  once  broken  loose, 
and  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by  an  authority  which 
they  respected.  The  secession  also  of  such  men  as 
Robert,  Alberic,  and  Stephen,  from  the  convent  had 
brought  it  into  disrepute,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
away  by  regaining  their  abbot.  The  authority  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  however,  who  had  coimtenanced  Robert's 
departure  for  Citeaux,  rendered  it  a  difficult  matter  to  win 
him  back.  The  only  authority  to  which  they  could  ap- 
peal was  Rome,  and  to  Rome  they  went,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  length  of  the  way.  A  council  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  third  week  after  Easter,  1099  ;  it  was  con- 
vened by  Urban  II.,  for  the  condemnation  of  investi- 
tures, and  for  devising  means  for  carrying  on  the  crusade. 
Thither  the  monks  repaired,  and  represented  to  the  pope 
the  widowed  state  of  the  church  of  Molesme,  deprived  of 
its  first  abbot  and  pastor.  Urban  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected them  ;  he  describes  in  his  letter  to  Hugh,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  the  great  clamour  with  which  they 
entered  into  the  council,  and  seems  rather  to  have  yielded 
to  their  importunity,  against  his  own  judgment.     He  did 
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not  directly  command  Robert  to  return  to  Molesme,  but 
he  bade  Hugh  do  his  best  to  bring  him  back  if  it  could 
be  done  ;  and  at  all  events  he  orders  him  to  take  care 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  of  Citeaux  (as  he 
calls  it)  should  be  left  in  peace,  and  that  the  monks  of 
Molesme  be  made  to  keep  their  rule.  The  legate  held  a 
consultation  on  the  subject  at  a  place  near  Lyons,  called 
Pierre  encise,  and  determined  that  the  only  way  to  restore 
peace,  both  to  Molesme  and  to  the  new  monastery,  was 
to  give  up  Robert  to  Molesme,  and  to  forbid  the  two 
convents  to  have  any  further  communication  with  each 
other,  except  such  as  St.  Benedict  enjoins  on  houses, 
between  which  there  is  no  connection  but  the  common 
profession  of  religion.  Gaufridus,  the  abbot  who  had 
been  elected  in  the  room  of  Robert,  was  willing  to  yield 
the  government  of  the  abbey,  and  nothing  now  remained 
but  that  Robert  himself  should  quit  Citeaux,  and  return 
to  the  post  which  he  had  so  often  quitted  and  resumed. 
He  again  gave  up  his  own  will  to  obey  his  superiors,  and 
returned  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons  the  pastoral  staff,  which 
he  had  a  year  and  a  few  months  before  received  from 
his  hands.  He  then  freed  the  monks  of  Citeaux  from 
the  obedience  which  they  owed  to  him,  and  went  back 
to  his  old  charge  at  Molesme.  He  was  indeed  a  perfect 
pattern  of  obedience,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  bandied 
about  from  one  convent  to  anotlier  as  the  will  of  his  supe- 
riors directed  ;  notwithstanding  his  aspirations  for  a  more 
perfect  way,  he  abandoned  them  at  the  command  of  God, 
knowing  that  no  sufferings  are  acceptable  to  God,  if  not 
undertaken  according  to  His  will  in  charity.  Doubtless 
he  merited  more  in  God's  sight  by  giving  up  his 
brethren  at  Citeaux  for  his  refractory  subjects  at 
Molesme,  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  most  austere 
life.     His  obedience  was  rewarded,  for  Molesme  ap- 
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pears  to  have  flourished  under  his  rule,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  several  monasteries  were  founded 
from  it.  One  nunnery,  that  of  Juilly,  in  which  St. 
Bernard's  sister  afterwards  took  the  vows,  owed  its 
origin  to  St.  Robert.  It  is  probable  that  he  still  assisted 
Stephen  and  Alberic  with  his  counsel,  but  his  direct 
connection  with  Citeaux  ceased  with  his  last  departure 
froiB  Molesme.  He  died  about  the  year  1110,  and  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STEPHEN    AS    PRIOR. 

Robert  left  nothing  behind  him  at  Citeaux,  but  the 
vestments  and  sacred  vessels,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him;  these  were  expressly,  according  to  the  legate's 
command,  to  belong  to  the  New  Monastery.  The  large 
Breviary  also  was  to  remain  there  till  St.  John  Baptist's 
day,  by  which  time  the  brethren  were  to  have  it  copied  out 
and  then  to  send  it  to  Molesme.  This,  and  the  remem- 
brance which  they  kept  of  his  virtues,  was  all  the  vestige 
which  remained  of  his  jurisdiction  of  Citeaux  :  he  left 
them  as  free  as  if  he  had  never  been  their  abbot,  or 
received  their  vows.  They  had  therefore  now  to  elect 
a  successor,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Alberic  ;  under 
him  Stephen  was  naturally  made  prior.  These  two  had 
worked  hand  in  hand  from  the  first  commencement  of 
Molesme,  and  remained  together  even  when  Robert 
seceded  from  them  ;  and  now  that  he  had  finally  left 
them,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community  were  fixed  upon 
them.  Stephen  had  been  in  a  manner  the  pupil  of  both, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  virtues  of  each  were  necessary  to 
make  up  the  defects  of  his  original  character.  He  had 
left  Sherborne,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  violent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  had  for  some  time  roamed  about  the 
world  almost  without  an  object,  certainly  without  a  clear 
knowledge  of  his  vocation.  He  had  first  learned  obe- 
dience under  Robert,  and  the  stability  of  his  character 
had  been  tried  by  the  troubles  which  he  had  encountered 
at  Molesme ;  and  now  he  had  a  further  lesson  to  learn 
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from  Alberic,  that  of  patient  prudence.  "  Alberic,"  says 
the  Exordium,  "  when  he  had  received,  though  much 
against  his  will,  the  pastoral  charge,  began  to  bethink 
himself,  as  being  a  man  of  wondrous  prudence,  what 
stormy  troubles,  coming  to  shake  the  house  committed 
to  him,  might  annoy  it."  And  troubles  enough  there 
were  about  him.  The  post  of  abbot  was  at  all  times 
one  which  involved  great  anxiety,  from  the  absolute 
powers  which  were  vested  in  him.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  strict  obedience  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
monastic  rule  was  due,  the  deepest  respect  was  paid  to 
him,  even  to  bowing  the  knee,  and  profound  inclinations*. 
The  officers  of  the  monastery,  from  the  prior  downwards, 
were  removable  at  his  will®.  At  die  same  time  he  was 
to  be  in  an  especial  way  the  chief  spiritual  guide  of  all 
the  brethren,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  the  rule  for  the 
weak,  without  introducing  irregularity  into  the  convent. 
To  him  the  monks  revealed  all  their  sorrows,  and  recurred 
for  advice  ;  for  which  there  was  a  place  called  the  au- 
ditorium especially  set  apart.  Even  here,  however,  they 
could  not  speak  without  his  leave  ;  on  their  appearance 
he  gave  them  the  benediction,  but  if  after  this  he  kept  a 
stern  silence,  the  brother  who  applied  for  license  left  the 
auditorium  without  speaking'.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regulation  of  the  habits  and  of  the  food  of  the  monks 
was  in  his  hands,  so  that  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  the  convent  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
him  alone.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  great  power  of  the 
abbot  need  be  sought,  than  the  fact  that  most  of  the  later 
monastic  reformations  attack  at  once  the  power  of  his 

*  Usus  Cist.  Notandum  quia  quando  Monachi  osculantur  Ab- 
batem,  coi-am  eo  genua  flectent  et  post  osculum  profunde  inclinent. 
p.  i.  c.  90. 

«  Reg.  St.  Ben.  65.  i  Reg.  Magist.  c.  9. 
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office,  some  even  making  it  triennial.  They  may  have 
done  away  with  some  evils,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  changed  the  spirit  of  monasticism,  for  there  can  be 
no  perfect  obedience  where  all  may  be  lords  in  turn.  At 
least  so  the  Cistercians  thought,  and  in  their  reform  (for  so 
it  was)  the  abbot  had  all  the  powers  which  St.  Benedict 
vested  in  the  office.  Alberic  therefore  had  full  need  of 
the  "  wondrous  prudence"  which  the  old  Cistercian  his- 
tory celebrates.  The  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  not  then  the 
magnificent  personage  who  celebrated  mass  pontifically 
with  the  episcopal  mitre,  ring,  and  sandals,  the  lord  of 
five  military  orders,  sitting  in  a  lofty  chair,  on  a  level 
with  the  bishop,  in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy*.  Alberic 
was  but  the  head  of  a  few  monks  in  a  marshy  desert, 
where  they  had  to  struggle  to  win  a  hard  subsistence  from 
the  barren  soil :  they  were  exposed  to  the  oppressions 
of  any  baron  who  might  take  a  fancy  to  molest  them ;  and, 
above  all,  they  were  treated  as  enthusiasts  and  fanatics 
by  the  monasteries  around  them.  Their  calumnies  might 
at  any  time  alienate  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  as  yet  had  protected  them  ;  for  the  saintly  boldness 
with  which  they  determined  to  keep  the  whole  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  had  irritated  not  only  their  neighbours  of 
Molesme,  but  even  the  German  convents  had  had  news 
of  the  fanaticism  and  disobedience  of  this  New  Monas- 
tery. 

It  was  well  for  Stephen  that  he  was  brought  close  to 
Alberic,  in  these  trying  times  of  the  Cistercian  struggles 
for  existence  :  his  office  of  prior  linked  him  to  the  abbot, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  calm 
wisdom  with  which  Alberic  warded  off*  these  difficulties. 

'  Innocent  VI 1 1,  gave  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  the  privilege  of  cele- 
brating pontifically,  in  a  bull  dated  April  9,  1489  ;  vide  also  Gall- 
Christ.  4.  9«3. 
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The  prior,  according  to  St.  Benedict's  rule®,  was  to  be 
entirely  the  abbot's  minister  ;  and  the  Cistercians  kept 
up  this  first  notion  of  a  prior.  "  Let  the  prior,  within 
and  without,  concerning  all  things  and  in  all  things, 
act  according  to  the  will  of  the  abbot."  They  even  gave 
less  authority  to  the  prior  than  was  usual  in  other  rules, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Lanfranc's  decrees,  c.  3, 
with  the  Usus  Cisterciensis.  The  prior  was  thus  the 
eye  and  the  hand  of  the  abbot ;  his  office  was  to  take  the 
abbot's  place  in  all  the  common  routine  of  the  convent 
when  the  abbot  was  engaged,  and  specially  to  keep  up 
the  regularity  of  the  brethren,  by  giving  the  signal  for 
labour  and  for  the  chapter.  He  also  presided  in  the 
refectory,  and  gave  the  signal  by  a  small  bell,  when  they 
were  to  begin,  and  when  to  leave  off  eating ;  for  the 
Cistercian  abbot,  as  was  prescribed  in  St.  Benedict's  rule, 
always  ate  with  the  guests  who  happened  to  come  to  the 
abbey.  Stephen's  principal  duty,  therefore,  was  to  work 
conjointly  with  Alberic,  and  he  profited  by  the  office 
which  thus  threw  him  in  contact  with  that  holy  man. 

Alberic's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
abbey,  '*  that  it  might  for  ever  remain  in  quiet,  safe  from 
the  oppression  of  all  persons,  ecclesiastical  or  secular." 
It  appears  fi-om  the  archbishop  of  Lyons'  letter  to  Pope 
Pascal,  that  "the  brethren  of  the  Church  of  JVIolesme,  and 
some  other  neighbouring  monks,  did  not  cease  to  harass 
and  disquiet  them,  thinking  that  they  themselves  were 
looked  upon  as  vile  and  despicable  by  the  world,  as  long 
as  these  strange  and  novel  monks  were  seen  to  dwell 
among  them."  They  endeavoured  to  entice  away  strag- 
glers from  the  Cistercian  brethren  back  to  Molesme, 
and  even  used  violence  and  guile  in  order  to  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  New  Monastery.  Alberic's  only  place  of 
9  Reg.  St.  Ben.  c.  Co.  Usus  Cist.  p.  i.  111. 
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refuge  was  the  Holy  See ;  and  at  this  moment  two 
cardinals,  John  and  Benedict,  were  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  to  punish  Philip,  king  of 
France,  who  had  divorced  his  own  wife  Bertha,  and  was 
living  in  adultery  with  Bertrada,  wife  of  Fulke,  count  of 
Anjou.  The  two  cardinals  held  a  council  at  Poictiers, 
and  excommunicated  the  king  ;  but  amidst  the  press  of 
business  which  this  involved,  they  found  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  aflairs  of  Citeaux.  It  appears  that  the  fame  of 
the  saintly  inhabitants  of  this  poor  monastery  had  spread 
all  over  France,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  legates.  The 
words  which  the  cardinals  use  in  their  letter  to  the  Pope 
might  almost  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  been  in  person 
to  Citeaux  :  at  all  events,  they  must  have  seen  some  of  the 
brethren,  whose  appearance  struck  them  with  admiration, 
and  they  willingly  wrote  to  the  holy  father,  begging  him 
to  take  the  monastery  under  his  special  protection.  Al- 
beric  assembled  the  chapter,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Stephen  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  two  monks,  John 
and  Ilbodus,  were  despatched  to  Rome,  with  letters  from 
tlie  cardinal  legates,  from  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
from  the  bishop  of  Chalons.  Pascal  had  been  but  a  year 
elected  to  the  papal  throne,  and  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  power ;  his  gracious  demeanour  and  piety  had  con- 
ciliated all  about  him,  and  his  unanimous  election  had 
brought  to  Rome  a  peace  which  it  had  not  known  for  a 
long  time.  The  moment  therefore  which  the  Cistercians 
chose  was  a  fortunate  one.  They  found  that  Pascal  was 
absent  from  Rome,  and  they  had  to  follow  him  as  far  as 
Troja  in  Apulia.  The  warm  expressions  of  esteem 
which  his  letter  to  Alberic  contains,  prove  that  he  received 
the  brethren  with  open  arms.  Himself  a  monk  of  Cluny 
and  a  disciple  of  St.  Hugh,  he  could  well  enter  into 
their  troubles  ;  and  although  he  afterwards  showed  him- 
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self  SO  very  unable  to  comprehend  the  great  cause  for 
which  his  predecessors  had  fought,  yet  his  character  was 
such  as  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  had  driven  the 
brethren  of  Citeaux  into  the  wilderness.  He  immediately 
granted  the  request  of  the  two  envoys,  and  gave  them  a 
letter  by  which  he  took  the  New  Monastery  imder  the 
special  protection  of  the  Holy  See.  He  calls  them  "  his 
most  dear  sons  in  Christ,  whom  he  longed  after  very 
much,"  and  he  concludes  with  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication against  any  "  archbishop  or  bishop,  emperor  or 
king,  count  or  viscount,  judge,  or  any  other  person 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,"  who,  being  aware  of  the  protection 
granted  by  the  Holy  See,  should  molest  the  abbey.  The 
letter  is  dated  April  18,  1100.  The  old  Cistercian  his- 
torian, after  giving  an  account  of  the  protection  thus  ex- 
tended by  the  Holy  See,  adds  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
feeling,  tliat  it  was  granted  and  the  messengers  had 
returned  "  before  Pope  Pascal  had  been  taken  captive 
by  the  emperor  and  sinned."  This  privilege  of  protection 
thus  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  Citeaux.  It  is  evidently  not  an  exemption, 
that  is,  it  is  not  meant  to  exempt  the  abbot  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  to  subject  him  immediately  to  the 
Holy  See,  for  the  canonical  obedience  to  the  see  of  Chalons 
is  expressly  mentioned.  Its  import  must  be  understood 
from  similar  documents  granted  by  former  sovereign 
pontiffs.  The  jurisdiction  of  monasteries  was  always  a 
difficulty  in  the  Church  ;  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  were  from  the  first  subject  to  the  bishop ;  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  during  the  first  150 
years  of  their  existence,  that  is,  till  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  monks  were  no  more  under  the  bishop  than 
other  laymen.  As  monachism  developed  into  a  system, 
the  bishops  naturally  became  the  ultimate  authority  to 
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which  convents  were  subject.  Still  it  was  necessary  that 
the  abbot  should  have  an  authority  next  to  absolute  in 
the  internal  management ;  and  according  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  he  has  power  to  excommunicate  the  monks 
who  transgressed  the  rule.  The  bishop  only  appears  as 
the  abbot's  assistant  in  punishing  the  brethren  who  were 
priests '.  Again,  he  blessed  the  abbot  when  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  convent,  and  it  was  from  him  that  the 
abbot's  authority  was  derived ^  As  time  went  on,  bishops 
encroached  upon  the  convents  ;  they  required  money  for 
the  benediction  of  the  abbot,  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  election,  and  took  upon  them  the  administration  of  the 
temporalities.  The  poor  of  Christ  had  no  refuge  but 
the  Holy  See';  and  several  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  are  extant,  in  which  he  commands  bishops  to 
respect  the  privileges'  of  abbeys,  and  takes  them 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
In  one  case  he  even  withdraws  the  sole  jurisdiction 
over  an  abbey  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
joins  with  him  a  ceuncil  of  six  bishops.  That  great 
pontiff  knew  that  a  monastery  should  be /perfect  in 
itself;  the  very  principle  of  obedience  required  it  to  be 
subject  to  one  head,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
was  only  neceasai-y  to  constitute  that  head,  that  the 
obedience  might  be  canonical,  as  also  to  superintend, 
not  to  interfere  with,  his  authority.  They  were  Christ's 
spiritual  army,  ready  at  any  time  to  assert  the  faith 
against  heresy,  however  powerful,  and  setting  up  the 
Pght  of  heavenly  Durity  when  the  proCIgacy  of  the  world 
had  well  nigh  cast  away  religion.  In  order  to  do  this, 
they  must  be  a  whole  within  themselves,  and  cut  off 
from  worldly  influence,  and  from  interests  without  the 

»  c.  62.  »  c.  05. 

>  Ep.  lib.  ix.  lust.  2.  111.  lib.  xiii.  Inst.  C.  8,  9. 
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cloister.  A  bishop  in  most  cases  could  not  be  a  monk, 
and  therefore  could  not  govern  a  convent ;  he  could  only 
come  in  at  certain  times  as  a  remedy  in  cases  beyond 
the  rule.  Subsequent  pontiffs  followed  St.  Gregory  in 
jealously  guarding  the  independence  of  monasteries  ;  for 
instance,  John  IV.*  even  granted  a  formal  exemption  to 
two  convents,  and  subjected  them  immediately  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  primitive  meaning  of  such  extraordinay 
privileges  was  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of 
which  bishops  had  been  guilty,  and  to  keep  the  internal 
government  of  the  abbey  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot;  they 
were  not,  however,  intended  to  separate  monks  from  the 
canonical  obedience  due  to  the  bishop.  It  is  true  that  after 
the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  they  came  to  be  much 
abused  ;  and  St.  Bernard  complains  of  the  ambition  of 
abbots,  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  authority  of  their 
bishop,  whilst  he  approves  of  the  devotion  of  founders  of 
monasteries,  who  placed  their  houses  under  the  protection 
of  Rome.  Of  this  nature  was  the  letter  of  Pascal  to  Al- 
beric ;  it  was  not,  as  we  have  said,  an  exemption  from  epis- 
copal authority,  but  it  was  a  privilege,  by  which  the  de- 
fenceless house  of  Christ's  poor  one?  was  taken  under  the 
wings  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Two  things  were  especially 
commanded  by  the  pope  ;  one,  "  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  no  person  whatever  to  change  the  state  of  their  mode 
of  life."  This  left  them  full  power  to  live  as  they  pleased 
according  to  the  strict  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  a  bishop 
might  do  his  best  to  oblige  them  to  keep  their  rule,  if 
they  broke  it ;  but^e  could  not  compel  them  to  observe 
the  same  customs  as  most  other  convents  around  them  ; 
to  profess  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  but  in  effect  to 
relax  it  under  pretence  of  dispensations.     Again,  it  left 

*  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ben.  torn.  i.  Appendix,  No.  17,  18. 
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them  free  to  establish  what  usages  they  pleased  ;  every 
monastery  had  many  traditionary  practices  and  cere- 
monies peculiar  to  itself,  in  matters  which  the  rule 
had  left  open  ;  and  Pascal  by  this  provision  exempted 
the  Cistercians  from  the  usages  of  any  other  religious 
house,  and  left  them  free  to  form  their  own  customs. 
Out  of  this  permission  arose  the  Usus  Cisterciensis. 
The  other  special  provision  made  by  the  pope  was, 
"  that  none  should  receive  the  monks  of  your  monastery 
called  the  New  Minster,  without  a  commendation  ac- 
cording to  the  rule."  This  was  in  fact  a  confirmation 
of  the  canonical  authority  committed  by  the  bishop  of 
Chalons  to  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  by  the  delivery  of  the 
pastoral  staff;  it  was  the  act  by  which  he  had  authority 
over  the  monks,  so  that  they  could  not  leave  the  cloister 
without  his  consent.  Without  vows,  and  those  made  to  a 
person  vested  with  authority,  monks  are  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  dissolvable  at  will ;  the  absence  of  a 
canonical  vow  changes  the  whole  idea  of  monastic  life, 
and  none  can  hope  for  God's  blessing  on  the  most  solemn 
engagements  which  they  form,  unless  the  power  in  whose 
hands  they  place  themselves  is  the  representative  of  the 
Church.  Otherwise  they  can  never  be  sure  that  their 
obedience  is  not  self-will.  These  words  of  Pascal, 
therefore,  are  like  the  recognition  of  a  corporate  body 
by  the  law ;  one  Christian  may  any  day  that  he  pleases 
make  a  vow  that  he  will  live  in  obedience  to  another ; 
but  luiless  that  other  is  recognized  by  the  Church,  the 
ecclesiastical  law  cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  trans- 
action. Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  privilege  given 
by  the  pope  to  Citeaux,  which  at  once  raised  it  above 
the  calumnies  of  the  monks  who  felt  their  own  lives  to 
be  reproved  by  the  holiness  of  their  neighbours. 
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Alberic,  now  that  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  See,  set  forward  with  a  bold  heart  in  his  strict  fol- 
lowing of  St.  Benedict's  rule.  In  the  execution  of  all 
the  reforms  which  distinguished  what  afterwards  became 
the  order  of  Citeaux,  Stephen  as  prior  was  necessarily 
foremost ;  the  whole  movement  indeed  was  but  carrying 
into  effect  what  he  had  before  conceived  at  Molesme. 
The  first  alteration  effected  was  the  cutting  off  of  all 
superfluity  in  the  monastic  habit.  The  Church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a  hard  battle  to 
fight  with  pomp  and  luxury  within  the  sanctuary  itself. 
Courtly  prelates,  such  as  Wolsey  in  a  later  age,  were  not 
uncommon,  and  this  worldly  spirit  had  invaded  even  the 
cloister.  A  reformation,  therefore,  such  as  that  effected 
by  Alberic  and  Stephen  at  the  outset  of  the  century,  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  in  deciding  the  struggle  in 
favour  of  Christian  poverty.  They  were  not  as  yet 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  what  they  were  doing  ; 
they  were  but  a  few  poor  monks,  serving  God  in  the 
midst  of  a  marshy  wild,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  only  aimed  at  securing  their  own  salvation. 
But  they  arose  in  a  critical  time  for  Christendom,  and 
just  turned  the  scale  as  it  was  wavering.  Let  us  hear 
the  words  of  a  good  old  monk,  who  wrote  in  another  part 
E  2 
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of  the  world  during  the  first  years  of  Citeaux  '.  "  How 
shall  I  begin  to  speak  ?  For  on  all  sides  is  the  sacred 
end  of  monkish  life  transgressed,  and  hardly  aught  is 
left  us,  save  that,  as  our  holy  father  Benedict  foretold, 
by  our  tonsure  and  habit  we  lie  to  God.  We  seem 
almost  all  of  us  prone  to  pride,  to  contention,  scandal, 
detraction,  lying,  evil  speaking,  hurtful  accusations,  con- 
tumacy, wrath,  bitterness,  despising  of  others,  murmur- 
ing, gluttony,"  and  he  winds  up  all  by  saying,  "  we  are 
seduced  by  a  love  of  costly  apparel,"  Bitter  are  the 
complaints  that  we  hear  of  one  monk '  clad  in  rich 
grey  or  party-coloured  silks,  and  another  ambling  by  on 
a  mule  which  cost  200  solidi.  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  proud  abbot  with  his  train  of  sixty  horse,  riding 
forth,  not  like  the  father  of  a  monastery,  but  like  an 
armed  castellan  ?  Or  to  another  with  his  robe  of  costly 
fur,  and  his  sideboard  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  though 
he  rode  but  four  leagues  from  home '.  And  if  the 
abbot  himself  was  in  sober  black,  his  secular  attendants 
rode  behind  him  in  gay  clothing  of  scarlet  or  green, 
the  motley  procession  arresting  the  eyes  of  beholders 
along  the  road,  whilst  it  frightened  the  porter  of  the 
poor  monastery  where  they  were  to  put  up  for  the 
night.  It  was  high  time  for  the  Cistercian  to  step  in 
with  his  rough  woollen  stuff,  and  to  return  to  St.  Bene- 
dict's rule.  Alberic  and  his  brethren  rejected  all  habits 
that  were  not  mentioned  in  the  rule  * ;  they  therefore 

'  Chronicon  Vulturnense,  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  i. 
p.  2.  M-.i. 

2  St.  Bernard,  Apol.  ad  Guil.  10,  11.     '  Stat.  Pet.  Yen.  40.  70. 

* "  Rejieientes  a  se  quicquid  regula  refragabatur,  froccos 
videlicet,  et  pellicias,  staminias  et  caputia".  Exord.  I'arv.  15. — 
Staminia  is  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury  as  "  illud  quod 
sabtiliter  texitur  laneuin,  quod  nos  stamiuium  vocainus."  Gcst. 
Reg.  Angl.  lib.  iv.  §  33(>. 
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would  not  wear  garments  with  ample  folds,  nor  garments 
of  fur,  shirts,  nor  hoods  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
habit.  St.  Benedict  allows  the  habit  to  vary  according 
to  the  climate  ;  but  for  countries  of  a  mean  temperature, 
he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  garment  called  cuculla, 
a  tunic,  and  a  scapular  are  sufficient.  At  first  these 
were  only  the  common  habits  worn  by  the  peasants  of 
the  country.  The  stern  old  Benedictine  looked  for 
nothing  picturesque  ;  he  had  made  himself  poor  for  his 
Lord's  sake,  and  he  wore  the  dress  of  the  poor  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  with  whom  he  worked  in  the  cold 
and  heat,  in  the  rain  and  in  the  sunshine.  Ancient  pic- 
tures are  still  seen  of  the  monk  in  his  tunic,  and  scanty 
scapular,  reaching  down  to  his  knees,  without  sleeves, 
but  with  holes  through  which  his  arms  were  passed,  and 
with  a  pointed  cowl  enveloping  his  head.  Over  this, 
which  was  his  working  dress,  he  wore  in  the  choir,  and 
in  the  house,  the  cuculla,  which  was  a  large  mantle,  not 
unlike  a  close  cope,  without  sleeves,  and  enveloping  the 
whole  person  \  There  was  many  a  step  between  this 
coarse  garb,  and  the  ample  folds  into  which  it  had  de- 
veloped around  the  noble  figure  of  St.  Hugh  of  Cluny «. 
In  the  Cluniac  order  the  scapular  was  called  cuculla,  and 
the  upper  garment  was  called  froccus.  Instead  of  the 
pointed  and  almost  conical  cowl  of  the  primitive  Bene- 
dictine, their  scapular  had  a  fair  and  ample  cowl,  and 
the  froccus  had  long  and  pendant  sleeves  two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  again,  their  scapular  covered  not  only  the 
shoulders,  but  it  was  also  expanded  into  a  covering 
for  the  arms,  so  that  it  scandalized  our  simple  Cister- 

*  See  the  cuculla  of  St.  Remaclus,  the  oldest  Benedictine  habit , 
existing  in  Martenne's  time.     Voyage  Lit.  ii.  154. 

*  Martenne,  Voyage  Lit.  i.  229. 
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cians '.  The  froccus  which  Alberic  and  Stephen  rejected 
was  in  fact  the  same  garment  as  their  own  cuculla,  as 
worn  "  with  a  difference"  by  the  Cluniacs.  They 
reverted  as  far  as  they  could  to  St.  Benedict's  pat- 
tern, following  the  Italian  rather  than  the  French  monks, 
for  their  scapular  had  the  same  form  as  that  of  Mount 
Cassino.  With  all  their  severity,  there  is  a  grace  about 
tlie  Cistercian  habit,  from  the  fond  associations  with 
which  they  connected  it.  In  the  black  scapular  worn 
over  the  white  tunic,  broad  about  the  shoulders,  then 
falling  in  a  narrow  strip  to  the  feet,  they  saw  the  form 
of  our  Lord's  cross,  and  thus  they  loved  to  bear  it  about 
with  them  even  in  sleep*.  Their  cuculla  was  com- 
pared by  pope  Boniface  VI.  to  the  six  wings  of  the 
seraphim,  for  "  it  veils  the  head  of  the  monk  as  it  were 
with  two  wings,  and  the  arms  as  it  were  with  twain,  and 
the  body  as  it  were  with  twain'."  Another  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cistercian  habit  was  its  white  colour.  The 
scapular,  as  we  have  said,  was  black,  and  when  on  a 
journey,  they  might  ride  booted  and  spurred,  with  a  grey 
cuculla,  so  that  they  were  called  in  Germany  grey 
monks ;  but  their  proper  habit  was  white,  and  much 
wonder  it  excited  amongst  the  brethren  of  other  orders. 

^  That  the  froccus  of  tlie  Cluniacs  had  sleeves,  is  plain  from 
the  answer  made  by  the  Cluniac.  Martenne,  Thes.  Anec.  torn.  v. 
p.  1649,  47.  Their  amplum  caputiura  is  mentioned  in  St.  Ber- 
nard's letter  to  Robert,  his  cousin.  For  the  scapular  see  Martenne, 
ibid.  p.  1(J39,  25.  The  difference  between  the  Cluniac  froccus 
and  Cistercian  cuculla  is  said  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Ep.  27.  to 
consist  in  that  the  latter  was  "  album  et  curtum."  Apain,  the 
cowl  was  detached  from  the  froccus,  as  appears  from  Bernard, 
Abbot  of  Cassino,  quoted  by  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Ben. 
Saec.  V.  Preface,  p.  44. 

«  Martenne,  ibid.  1C50,  48.  »  Ibid.  1649,  46. 
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The  black  monks  meeting  a  white  monk  on  a  journey 
would  stop  and  stare,  and  point  at  the  stranger,  as  if  he 
were  a  traveller  in  a  foreign  dress  '.  They  reproached 
the  Cistercians  with  wearing  a  garment  fit  only  for  a 
time  of  joy,  whilst  the  monastic  state  was  one  of  peni- 
tence *.  But  the  white  monks  answered,  that  the  life  of 
a  monk  was  not  only  one  of  penitence,  but  was  like  that 
of  the  angels,  and  therefore  they  wore  white  garments, 
to  show  the  spiritual  joy  of  their  hearts.  And  notwith- 
standing their  coarse  bread  and  hard  beds,  there  was  a 
cheerfulness  about  the  Cistercians,  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  traced  to  what  we  should  now  call  a  sympathy 
with  nature.  Their  life  lay  out  of  doors,  amongst  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields  ;  their  monasteries,  as  their  names 
testify,  were  mostly  situated  in  sequestered  valleys,  and 
were,  by  a  law  of  the  order,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alberic, 
never  in  towns  but  in  the  country.  From  their  constant 
meditation  as  they  worked,  they  acquired  a  habit  of 
joining  their  recollections  of  Scripture  to  natural  objects ; 
hence  also  the  love  for  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  is 
evident  in  the  earlier  ascetic  writers  of  the  order.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  abundant  proof 
that  Stephen's  white  habit  did  not  hide  a  gloomy  or  un- 
feeling heart. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
habit  is  the  devotion  to  St.  Mary,  observable  in  the 
order  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  standing  law  that 
all  Cistercian  monasteries  should  be  "  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  queen  of  heaven  and  i 
earth,  holy  Mary';"  the  hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
were   also  recited  very  early  after   the   foundation  of 

»  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  iv.  17, 

*  Martenne,  Thes.  Anecd.  torn.  v.  1C49,  46. 

'  Nora.  Cist.  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  p.  i.  c.  18. 
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Citeaux  ;  and  the  angelic  salutation*  was  one  of  the 
common  acts  of  devotion  put  into  the  mouth  of  even  the 
lay  brethren  of  the  order.  The  immediate  cause  of  tlie 
adoption  of  the  white  habit  is  mysterious  ;  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  how  it  should  all  at  once  appear, 
without  the  sanction  of  any  statute  of  the  order,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  opposed  to  the  custom  if  not  to  the  rule 
of  the  primitive  Benedictines.  A  tradition  is  even 
current  in  the  order,  that  Alberic  saw  the  blessed  Virgin 
in  a  vision  putting  upon  his  shoulders  the  white  gar- 
ment ;  and  that  he  changed  the  tawny  colour  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  to  the  joyful  colour  sacred  to  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  in  consequence  of  the  consolation 
which  the  vision  afforded  him  in  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  then  struggling.  The  vision  has  not 
much  historical  authority,  though  the  tradition  of  the 
order,  and  the  strange  circumstance  of  the  change  of 
colour  itself,  are  in  favour  of  its  truth.  The  one  thing 
certain  is,  that  it  was  assumed  in  honour  of  the  spotless 
purity  of  St.  Mary,  the  special  patroness  of  the  Cister- 
cians ;  and  the  circumstance  that  she  was  chosen  to  be 
the  peculiar  saint  of  the  rising  order  is  in  itself  charac- 
teristic. One  would  have  thought  that  the  austerity  of 
Alberic  and  Stephen  would  have  led  them  to  clioose 
some  martyr  or  some  unbending  confessor  of  the  faith  ; 
but  they  rather  raised  their  minds  to  her  on  whom  the 
mind  cannot  rest  without  joy,  though  her  own  most 
blessed  soul  was  pierced  through  with  a  sword.  She 
was  the  spotless  lily  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  King  of 
Heaven  deigned  to  take  up  His  abode  ;  and  the  Cister- 
cians thought  it  well  that  she   should  protect  by  her 

*  Tlie  latter  part  of  the  Ave  Maria  was  not  added  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  Vide  Mabillon,  Acta  Sane.  Pra;f.  vol.  v. 
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prayers  their  lowly  houses,  which  were  hid  from  the 
world  in  secluded  vales,  and  make  them  also  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  her  Son. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  their  habit  that  the  Cis- 
tercians imitated  the  primitive  monks ;  they  returned 
also  to  the  scanty  diet  which  St.  Benedict  prescribes.  It 
was  most  of  all  in  this  particular  that  the  abuse  of  dispen- 
sations crept  in,  for  in  this  portion  of  the  rule  the  abbot 
was  especially  to  exercise  his  discretion  '.  A  few  years 
after  the  time  when  the  Cistercian  reform  was  effected, 
the  Cluniacs  degenerated,  after  St.  Hugh's  death,  under 
abbot  Pontius  ;  not  only  did  they  eat  meat  every  day  in 
the  week  except  Friday^,  but  they  ransacked  earth  and  air 
for  highly  flavoured  dainties.  They  kept  huntsmen,  who 
searched  the  forest  through  for  venison  and  wild-boars  ; 
their  falconers  brought  them  the  choicest  birds,  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  wood-pigeons.  The  province  under  the 
archbishopric  of  Lyons  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
especially  full  of  monasteries  from  which  religion  had 
disappeared,  inhabited  by  monks,  "  whose  cloister  was 
the  whole  world,  whose  god  was  their  belly  ^"  Wine, 
well  spiced,  and  mixed  with  honey,  and  meats  highly 
seasoned  with  pepper,  ginger,  and  cinnamon,  were  then 
to  be  found  in  the  refectory  of  Cluny  *,  with  all  kinds  of 
costly  spices,  brought  from  beyond  the  sea  and  even 
from  the  East.  Monks  used  also  to  retire  to  the  infir- 
mary under  pretence  of  sickness,  in  order  to  eat  meat, 
and  strong  healthy  brethren  might  be  seen  walking  about 
with  the  support  of  a  staff,  which  was  the  mark  of  the 
infirm.  The  liberality  of  the  faithful  had  also  aug- 
mented the  evil,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  necrologies 


*  Reg.  St.  Ben.  41.  «  Pet.  Yen.  Ep.  vi.  15. 

'  Pet.  Yen.  Ep.  ii.  2.        «  St.  Bern.  Ep.i.  1.  Stat.  Pet.  Yen.  11. 
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of  monasteries,  in  which  certain  benefactors  were  comme- 
morated, who  left  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in 
pittances  or  relaxations  for  the  monks  on  certain  days 
beyond  the  rule.  St.  Benedict  gives  his  monks  a  pound 
of  bread  a  day  besides  two  cooked  dishes ;  and  on  days 
when  they  had  more  than  one  meal,  a  few  raw  vege- 
tables or  fruits  for  supper.  As  far  as  the  letter  of  the 
rule  went,  these  dishes  might  be  fish,  eggs,  milk,  cream, 
cheese,  roots,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts "  ;  even  fowls 
were  not  excluded ;  but  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
monks  of  the  order  had  banished  all  but  the  plainest 
vegetables  boiled  with  salt.  Cluny,  even  in  its  best 
times,  had  added  to  these  frugal  rules,  and  it  is  probably 
against  the  Cluniac  innovations  that  Alberic  and  Ste- 
phen's regulations  were  framed.  The  Cluniacs  divided 
their  messes  into  two  sorts,  one  called  generate,  which 
was  allowed  by  the  rule,  another  was  pitantia,  and 
beyond  it.  The  regular  cooks  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pittance,  which  was  always  distributed  by  the 
cellarer,  the  theory  being  that  it  was  benevolently 
allowed  beside  the  rule ;  again,  it  was  never  blessed. 
The  general  was  given  separately  to  each  monk  ;  tne 
pittance  was  in  one  dish  between  two  brethren.  The 
common  food  of  the  brethren  were  beans  and  other  vege- 
tables ;  minute  directions  are  given  "  that  the  beans  be 
stirred  from  the  bottom  with  a  spoon,"  lest  they  be 
scorched.  Also  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  grease,  and 
one  of  the  cooks,  it  is  especially  provided,  may  taste  "  the 
water  of  the  beans,  that  he  may  prove  if  they  be  well 
seasoned."  On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the 
general  consisted  of  beans  and  vegetables,  besides  which 
there  was  a  pittance,  which  might  be  four  eggs,  or  cheese. 

»  Calmet.  Cora.  Lit.  ii.  32. 
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On  other  days,  the  general,  besides  the  vegetables,  might 
be  fish  or  five  eggs.  No  one  can  accuse  this  diet  of 
excess,  and  yet  it  was  beyond  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ; 
there  is  even  a  story  to  the  effect,  that  St.  Peter  Damian 
was  shocked  at  the  style  of  the  refectory  at  Cluny,  and 
especially  at  their  using  grease  with  their  vegetables ; 
and  that  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  to  St.  Hugh  '. 
It  is  also  quite  true  that  amidst  the  marshy  soil  and 
damp  woods  of  Citeaux,  and  with  much  more  manual 
labour  than  was  practised  by  the  Cluniacs,  Alberic  and 
Stephen  succeeded  in  establishing  a  much  more  strict 
system  than  that  of  Cluny.  They  rejected,  says  the 
Exordium,  "  dishes  of  divers  kinds  of  food  in  the 
refectory,  grease  also,  and  whatsoever  was  opposed  to 
the  purity  of  the  rule."  It  is  known  that  they  did  not 
eat  fish,  even  eggs  seem  to  have  been  excluded,  and 
milk  was  used  only  at  the  season  of  harvest,  and  that 
not  as  a  pittance,  but  as  one  of  the  two  dishes  allowed 
by  the  rule  ^.  After  half  a  night  spent  in  singing  the 
divine  office,  in  reading  and  meditation,  and  a  day  spent 
in  agricultural  labour,  they  assembled  to  what  was 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  their  single  meal,  which 
consisted  solely  of  what  St.  Benedict  allowed,  and  that 
procured  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Their  fare  was 
the  convent  bread,  and  two  messes  of  vegetables,  boiled, 
not  with  the  culinary  accuracy  of  Cluny,  but  in  the 
plainest  way.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  contrast 
between  St.  Hugh  and  Stephen.  The  abbot  of  Cluny 
himself  lived  a  most  austere  life,   but  he  was  also   a 

»  Bibl.  aim.  461. 

'  Vid.  Us.  Cist.  84.  for  the  exclusion  of  fish  and  eggs,  vid.  Inst. 
Cap.  Gen.  49.  ap.  Nomasticon  Cisterciense,  et  Fastredi,  Ep.  ap.  Op. 
St.  Bern.  ed.  Ben. 
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builder  of  magnificent  churches,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
ornaments'.  He  also  gave  dispensations  to  weaker 
brethren ;  in  one  case  allowing  a  nobleman,  whose 
dainty  flesh  had  worn  from  his  birth  soft  silks  and 
foreign  furs,  to  wear  for  a  time  a  less  rough  habit 
than  the  rest  of  the  brethren  ;  in  another,  increasing  the 
daily  portion  of  the  younger  monks  beyond  what  the  rule 
prescribed  *.  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  cast  in  ano- 
ther mould  ;  he  was  made,  not  to  bring  on  the  weak,  but 
to  lead  the  strong.  All  that  belonged  to  earth  he  looked 
upon  as  an  encumbrance,  even  though  it  was  hallowed 
by  consecration  on  the  altar.  He  loved  coarse  and 
scanty  food,  because  it  was  a  partaking  of  Christ's 
sufferings ;  and  he  clung  to  the  rough  monastic  gar-t 
ment,  because  it  was  an  imitation  of  Christ's  poverty. 
It  was  this  love  of  poverty  which  also  induced  them 
to  make  another  regulation,  widely  differing  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  monasteries  at  that  time.  "  And 
because,"  it  is  said,  "  neither  in  the  rule,  nor  in  the  life 
of  St.  Benedict,  did  they  read  that  that  doctor  of  the 
Church  possessed  churches,  or  altars,  or  oblations,  or 
burial-grounds,  or  tithes  belonging  to  other  men,  or 
bakehouses,  or  mills,  or  farms,  or  serfs — therefore  they 
rejected  all  these  things."  They  did  not  by  any  means 
intend  to  do  away  with  the  lands  or  offices  of  the  con- 
vent ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  already  accepted  a 
grant  of  land  with  the  serfs,  and  all  that  was  upon  it, 
from  the  Viscount  of  Beaune,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  both  mills  and  bakehouses  were  already  in  full 
operation  at  Citeaux  ;  for  St.  Benedict's  rule  prescribes, 
"  that  all   necessary   things,  such  as  water,  a  mill,  a 

»  Vit.  S.  Hug,  ap.  Bib,  Clun.  p.  420,  ♦  Ibid,  et  p,  432, 
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garden,  a  bakehouse,  should  if  possible  be  contained 
within  the  monastery,  and  that  divers  arts  should  be 
exercised  there  \"  Monks  were  to  be  their  own  millers 
and  bakers,  farmers  and  gardeners  ;  and  doubtless  such 
strict  observers  of  the  rule  as  the  brethren  of  Citeaux 
had  already  sunk  wells  and  enclosed  a  garden.  Doubt- 
less, too,  they  had  erected  a  mill,  though  it  may  be 
safely  conjectured,  that  it  was  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Farfa,  a  convent  which  was  built  after  the  pattern  of 
Cluny,  the  mill  of  which  was  an  edifice  seventy  feet 
long,  and  twenty  broad,  with  a  tower  over  it ;  nor  had 
it  adjoining,  as  at  Farfa,  a  manufactory  where  gold- 
smiths and  other  artificers  were  at  work  ®.  At  Cluny 
the  mill  was  an  important  place,  where  specially  before 
Easter  and  Christmas  a  servant  of  the  abbey  ground 
the  corn  of  which  the  altar-breads  were  to  be  made, 
dressed  in  an  alb,  and  with  a  veil  enveloping  his 
head  ^.  The  bakehouse,  too,  was  not  left  without  orna- 
ment ;  it  was  adorned  with  boughs  of  walnut-tree  * ; 
many  things  connected  with  household  affairs  were  at 
Cluny  consecrated  with  rites  of  an  almost  oriental 
beauty,  which  reminds  one  of  patriarchal  times  ;  thus 
the  new  bread  was  specially  blessed  in  the  refectory,  as 
were  the  first-fruits  of  beans  ;  and  again,  the  first  grapes, 
which  were  blessed  at  the  altar  during  mass '.  Our 
poor  Cistercians  were  as  yet  struggling  for  existence, 
and  the  place  where  they  baked  their  coarse  food  was 
not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  Cluny ;  but  they  did  not 
mean  by  the  regulations  above  quoted,  to  make  use  of 
mills  and  bakehouses  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  ; 
and  they  expressly  say,  a  little  farther  on,  that  "  they 

'  C.  66.  «  Ann.  Ben.  torn.  iv.  p.  208. 

'  Udal.  iii.  13.  ap.  D'Acliery,  Spicil.  torn.  i. 

•  Calmet.  Ckjm.  Lit.  2.  428.  »  Udal.  i.  35. 
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will  receive  lands  far  from  the  dwelling-place  of  men, 
vineyards,  and  fields  and  woods,  and  water  to  make 
mills,  but  for  their  own  use."  The  wood  of  Citeaux 
was,  therefore,  already  an  active  scene,  where  the 
monks  might  be  seen  working  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  stroke  of  the  spade,  or  the  noise  of  the  water 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  mill,  or  the  bell  calling  them 
from  their  labour.  The  meaning  of  the  above  regu- 
lation, then,  was,  that  they  were  not  to  possess  large 
domains,  with  wood  and  water,  corn-fields  and  vine- 
yards, which  they  did  not  cultivate  themselves,  but  let 
out  to  tenants.  Many  were  the  broad  lands  possessed 
by  the  monks  of  Cluny,  with  vassals,  and  servants  both 
men  and  women.  For  the  use  of  the  three  hundred 
brethren,  as  well  as  of  the  poor  and  the  guests  of  the 
abbey,  560  sextarii  of  wheat,  and  500  of  rye  monthly, 
were  stored  up  in  granaries,  from  the  various  farms 
which  were  within  reach '.  The  possessions  of  the 
abbey  were  divided  into  districts,  over  each  of  which 
was  a  dean,  appointed  to  take  care  that  it  sent  in 
the  proper  quantity  of  whatever  was  required  of  it '. 
As  for  those  lands,  which  were  too  far  from  Cluny  to 
send  thither  their  produce,  the  corn  and  wine  which 
grew  there  was  sold  on  the  spot,  and  paid  to  the  Came- 
rarius,  who  procured  clothing  and  all  necessaries  for  the 
brethren'.  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  sent  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  to  clothe  the  brethren ;  one  province 
especially,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea, 
was  appointed  to  this  duty,  and  sent  its  treasures  to  the 
camera  of  Cluny.  An  Enghsh  manor,  given  by  King 
Stephen,  usually  furnished  the  monks  with  shoes  and 


Dispositio  facta  a  D.  Pet.  Ven.,  Baluz.  Miscel.  torn.  iii.  p.  72. 
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Stockings  *.  Such  was  Cluny,  and  that  not  in  a  time  of 
degeneracy,  but  under  St.  Hugh,  and  afterwards  under 
Peter  the  Venerable,  when  the  monks  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  rose  in  the  night  to  sing  psahns ;  when  its  vast 
revenues  were  not  misspent,  but  daily  fed  a  large  number 
of  poor.  It  was  a  vast  kingdom  where  Christ  reigned, 
where  his  saints  rested  in  peace,  and  which  raised  an 
image  of  peace  in  a  world  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
Happy  were  the  vassals  transferred  from  a  secular  lord 
to  the  rule  of  the  abbot  of  Cluny ;  instead  of  being 
robbed  and  harried  two  or  three  times  a  year,  by  exactions 
over  and  above  their  rent,  and  bought  and  sold  like  the 
cattle  on  the  estate,  they  were  treated  as  brethren  and 
sisters  *.  A  castle  given  to  the  Cluniacs,  instead  of  a 
den  of  thieves,  became  an  oratory.  If  the  brethren  sold 
the  produce  of  the  estates  at  a  distance  from  the  abbey, 
their  dealings  were  marked  with  a  fairness  and  a  gene- 
rosity, which  showed  that  they  trafficked  not  for  gain, 
but  for  their  own  support,  and  to  feed  the  poor  *. 

Still  with  all  this,  what  our  Cistercians  said  was 
quite  true;  Cluny  had,  we  will  not  say  degenerated  from, 
but  changed  St.  Benedict's  institution.  The  possessors 
of  these  wide  domains,  though  they  lived  a  life  of  more 
than  ordinary  strictness,  never  touching  animal  food, 
and  mortifying  the  flesh  with  watchings  and  fasts,  yet 
could  not  be  said  to  be  Christ's  poor  ones,  in  the  same 
sense  as  men  who  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
their  own  manual  labour.  It  may  be  said  that  Cluny 
was  an  ancient  abbey,  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  kings 
and  bishops,  and  that  Citeaux  was  but  a  poor  monastery, 
struggling  into  existence  ;  but  it  is  also  certain,  that  a 


*  Disp.  facta,  &c.  ubi  sup.  *  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  28. 
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stricter  profession  of  poverty  was  the  very  distinction 
between  Citeaux  and  other  abbeys;  if  ever,  therefore,  it 
became  rich,  it  was  because  it  broke  through  its  original 
institution,  whilst  the  riches  of  Cluny  were  not  neces- 
sarily a  mark  of  decline,  but  a  legitimate  development. 
The  idea  of  the  monastic  state  in  Stephen's  mind  was 
quite  different  from  tliat  conceived  by  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable. 

We  have  purposely  put  off  the  first  part  of  Alberic 
and  Stephen's  regulation  as  to  the  possessions  of  the 
convent,  because  it  forms  the  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  spirit  of  Cluny.  They  would  not  possess  any 
of  the  property  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
parochial  clergy.  The  Church,  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  was  endeavouring  to  win  back  the 
tithes  and  the  revenues  of  livings  from  the  hands  of 
their  lay  possessors  ;  but  the  iron  gauntlet  of  the  feudal 
noble  was  found  to  retain  as  tight  a  hold  as  the  dead 
hand  of  the  Church.  The  tithes  had  probably  first 
come  into  the  possession  of  laymen  by  the  gift  of  the 
bishops  themselves,  in  times  of  danger ;  the  system  of 
feudalism  was  extended  even  to  church  property,  and 
the  parish  churches  were  put  as  fiefs  into  laymen's 
hands,  on  condition  that  they  would  defend  the  Church. 
Though  they  were  never  meant  to  be  a  perpetual  gift, 
yet  the  nobles  who  had  them  in  possession  would  not 
give  them  up  ;  they  had  won  them  by  their  good  sword, 
and  keep  them  they  would.  Other  nobles  had  simply 
seized  upon  the  tithes  by  violence,  principally  in  the 
lax  times  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty ;  and  the  same 
injustice  which  had  at  first  robbed  the  Church,  after- 
wards resisted  it.  In  vain  did  St.  Gregory  VII.  and 
Urban  II.  order  the  restitution  of  tithes,  the  nobles  in 
very  many  cases  would  not  disgorge  the  spoil.  The 
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supreme  pontiffs  acted  with  the  greatest  moderation  in 
not  pronouncing,  though  they  often  threatened  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  middle 
course  was  found  ;  laymen  possessing  tithes  were  allowed 
to  give  them  up  to  monasteries,  or  to  found  religious 
houses  with  them,  if  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  first  obtained.  In  this  way  tithes  first  got 
into  the  hands  of  monasteries ;  and  though  this  was  not 
the  best  possible  course,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  yet 
it  was  at  the  time  a  remedy  for  a  glaring  evil.  Bishops, 
who  at  one  time  vehemently  opposed  this  transfer,  were 
led  to  sanction  it  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  other 
instances,  bishops  themselves,  with  the  sanction  of  their 
chapter,  gave  parish  churches  into  the  hands  of  abbeys, 
thinking  that  they  would  exercise  their  patronage  with 
the  greatest  wisdom.  The  feeling  which  induced  the 
Cistercians  to  rule  that  their  monastery  should  possess 
no  tithes,  was  probably  rather  a  zeal  for  poverty,  than  a 
notion  that  the  thing  was  wrong  in  itself.  A  monk, 
according  to  the  Cistercian  idea,  was  not  to  administer 
the  holy  Sacraments  nor  to  teach,  but  he  was  to  remain 
within  his  cloister,  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  in  poverty 
and  mortification.  In  the  regulation  quoted  above,  tithes 
and  church  property  in  general  is  classed  with  mills,  and 
bakehouses,  and  lands ;  all  come  under  the  same  head,  as 
being  possessions,  and  therefore  opposed  to  poverty. 
Stephen  himself,  when  abbot  of  Citeaux,  as  will  be  seen 
by  and  by,  was  present  at  the  council  of  Troyes,  where  the 
Templars  were  allowed  to  possess  tithes,  if  the  bishop 
consented ;  and  St.  Bernard,  his  disciple,  himself  wrote 
to  an  archbishop,  to  exhort  him  to  consent  to  the  gift  of 
tithes,  presented  by  a  layman  to  a  monastery  '' .  Their 
argument,  therefore,  was  not  that  monks,  as  being  lay- 
'  Ep.  316. 
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men,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  possess  tithes,  but 
that,  as  cultivating  lands  of  their  own,  they  do  not  come 
under  the  old  distribution  of  Church  property,  one- 
third  to  the  bishop,  another  to  the  clergy,  and  the  rest 
to  the  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  earning  their  own 
living.  Their  principal  reason  then  was,  that  monks  must 
till  their  ground  with  their  own  hands,  instead  of  living 
upon  property  which  belongs  to  the  clergy.  Very  different 
were  tlie  maxims  of  Cluny  ;  one  bishop  alone  gave  sixty 
parish  churches  to  different  priories  of  the  Cluniac 
order*.  Exclusive  of  the  parish  churches  in  and  about 
Cluny  itself,  more  than  150  churches  were  at  one  time 
in  the  gift  of  the  abbot  ®.  It  is  easy,  from  this  fact,  to 
frame  an  idea  of  the  almost  pontifical  power  of  the  ruler 
of  this  vast  abbey  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of  the 
house  were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  corresponding  gran- 
deur. It  was  not  in  the  person  of  the  brethren  that 
tliis  magnificence  was  seen,  at  least  not  in  the  good  times 
of  Cluny,  for  the  price  which  their  habit  was  to  cost  was 
fixed  ',  and  they  were  not  above  menial  arts,  such  as 
taking  their  turn  in  the  kitchen  as  cooks ;  but  tlie  Church 
and  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  in  a  style  which 
befitted  its  importance.  So  far,  then,  were  they  from 
giving  up  tithes  and  church  lands,  in  order  to  depend  on 
their  own  labour  for  daily  bread,  that  manual  labour 
was  very  little  practised  at  all.  Udalric,  the  compiler 
of  their  customs,  says  that  he  must  ingenuously  confess, 
that  their  manual  labour  was  confined  to  shelling  beans, 
wet'diiiir  t]i('  gaiden,  and  sometimes  baking  bread.  Their 
time  w;;s  ()txu})ied  in  long  and  splendid  services  in  the 
Church,  in  reading,  praying,  and  meditation,  and  in  the 
usual  routine  of  tlic  abln  y.     Tliey  were  even  allowed 

*  Put.  Veil,  de  Miraculis,  1.  23.  '■>  Bibl.  Clun.  col.  1753, 
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to  write,  after  vespers,  when  all  were  sitting  in  the 
cloister  in  silence,  provided  the  pen  slipped  so  noise- 
lessly over  the  parchment,  th&t  no  sound  broke  the 
perfect  stillness  *.  How  is  it  possible,  says  Peter  the 
Venerable,  for  monks  fed  on  poor  vegetable  diet, 
when  even  that  scanty  fare  is  often  cut  off  by  fasts,  to 
work  like  common  labourers  in  the  burning  heat,  in 
showers  of  rain  and  snow,  and  in  the  bitter  cold  ?  Be- 
sides, it  was  indecent  that  monks,  which  are  the  fine 
linen  of  the  sanctuary,  should  be  begrimed  with  dirt, 
and  bent  down  with  rustic  labours  *.  The  good  part  of 
Mary  must  not  thus  yield  to  that  of  Martha.  And  yet 
Stephen  and  his  companions  found  it  possible  to  do  all 
this.  Their  poor  worn-out  bodies  did  not  sink  under 
their  heavy  burdens,  nor  were  the  garments  of  their 
souls  less  white  because  they  were  thus  exposed  to  suf- 
fer from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  It  was,  indeed, 
inexplicable,  even  to  their  contemporaries,  how  they 
thus  could  live ;  but  the  secret  lay  in  the  fervency  of 
the  spirit,  which  kept  up  the  lagging  flesh  and  blood ; 
their  lives  were  above  nature,  and  because,  for  Christ's 
sake,  they  gave  up  church-lands  and  tithes,  in  order  to 
be  poor.  He  bore  them  up,  so  that  they  did  not  faint 
under  their  labours.  Besides,  they  were  not  the  less 
like  the  lowly  Mary  sitting  at  the  Lord's  feet,  because 
they  worked  in  the  fields ;  suffering  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  better  part.  The  order  which  produced  St. 
Bernard  cannot  be  accused  of  not  being  contemplative. 
While  their  bodies  were  bent  in  agricultural  labours,  their 
souls  were  raised  to  heaven.  Again,  they  had  an  expe- 
dient by  which  they  were  enabled  to  remain  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  cloister,  however  scattered  their 
farms  might  be,  and  thus  no  time  was  lost  in  journeys 
»  Udal.  2.  24.  »  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  1.  28. 
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to  and  from  the  place  of  their  labour,  and  they  could 
always  return  to  the  duties  of  the  choir,  and  be  within 
the  monastery  at  the  times  set  apart  for  meditation. 
Alberic  at  once  felt  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
choir  service,  when  the  monks  might  be  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  farm-houses,  or,  as  they  were  called,  granges 
of  the  monastery,  and  he  determined  on  obviating  it  by 
turning  to  account  the  institution  of  lay-brethren,  which  . 
had  subsisted  for  a  long  time  in  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  arose  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  by  a  regular 
distinction  into  choir  and  lay  brethren,  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  vow,  as  it  was  afterwards  to  be. 
Amongst  a  great  number  of  monks,  many  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  had  not  faculties  for  learning  the 
choir  services ;  it  was  natural,  that  these  should  be 
employed  in  the  many  menial  offices  which  a  large  mo- 
nastery would  require.  Hence  arose  the  institution  of 
lay  brethren  ;  it  however  appears  to  have  taken  its  most 
systematic  shape  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Cistercian 
order.  Some  of  them  dwelt  in  the  abbey  itself,  others 
in  the  scattered  and  lonely  granges  around  it ;  they 
kept  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  community,  and  were 
its  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths.  Those  who 
were  in  the  granges  were  excused  from  the  fasts  of  the 
order,  iexcept  in  Advent,  and  on  the  Fridays  from  the 
14th  of  September  to  Lent*.  Whenever  the  bell  of  the 
abbey  rang  for  a  canonical  hour  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  in  heart  joined  the  brethren  who  sang  the  office 
in  the  abbey  church.  There  were  thus  in  every  Cister- 
cian abbey  "  two  monasteries,  one  of  the  lay-brethren, 
another  of  the  clerics  *  "  The  choir  brethren  were  thus 
enabled  always  to  work  within  a  short  distance  of  the 

*  Noniasticon,  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  1.  14. 

*  Dial,  inter  Clun.  et  Cist.  3.  43. 
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abbey,  and  were  strictly  forbidden  to  remain  a  whole 
night  in  any  of  the  granges,  without  pressing  necessity. 
The  relations  between  the  choir  and  lay  brethren  were 
of  the  closest  kind  ;  instead  of  being  treated  as  slaves, 
as  they  were  by  their  feudal  lords,  these  poor  children 
of  the  soil,  and  artizans,  were  looked  upon  as  brothers, 
and  were  by  a  special  law  of  the  order  to  partake  in 
all  spiritual  advantages  as  though  they  were  monks, 
which  in  fact  they  were,  in  all  but  the  name,  for  they 
made  their  vows  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot,  like  the 
other  brethren.  Politicians,  who  love  equality  and 
liberty,  may  thank  the  monks  for  placing  on  a  level 
the  nobleman  and  the  villain,  and  for  ennobling  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  by  stooping  down  to  his  lowliness, 
and  partaking  of  his  labours.  The  world  may  thank 
Alberic  for  this  scheme,  by  which  the  choir  brother 
imparted  his  spiritual  goods  to  the  poor  lay  brother, 
who  in  turn  by  his  labour  gave  him  time  for  singing 
the  praises  of  God  during  the  night,  and  for  medi- 
tating on  his  glories  continually.  The  disciples  of 
Alberic  and  Stephen  in  after  time  followed  their  steps ; 
and  Alanus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  finished 
his  life  in  the  rough  and  lowly  labours  of  a  lay  brother 
of  Citeaux,  and  was  represented  in  a  recumbent  figure 
on  his  tomb,  in  their  habit,  holding  a  rosary  in  his  hand. 
There  are  few  more  touching  pictures  in  the  annals  of 
Citeaux,  than  the  story®  of  the  poor  lay  brother,  sitting 
to  watch  by  night  in  the  lonely  grange,  thinking  of  his 
brethren  in  the  abbey,  while  they  celebrated  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption,  and  repeating  over  and  over  again 
the  angelic  salutation  with  such  devotion,  that  the  angels 
brought  news  of  it  to  St.  Bernard,  then  preaching  on 
the  subject  of  the  feast-day  at  Clairvaux. 
*  Mauriquez  in  ann,  1129,  e.  6. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    TIMES    OF    ALBERIC. 


The  customs  of  Citeaux  have  been  thus  minutely 
contrasted  with  the  customs  of  other  places,  that  the 
reader  might  know  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  what 
Cistercians  were,  and  why  they  were  not  Cluniacs,  or 
Carthusians,  or  simply  Benedictines,  though  they  so 
strictly  professed  St.  Benedict's  rule.  They  are  not  an 
order  yet,  but  only  a  monastery,  and  that  a  very  poor 
one  ;  it  was  left  to  Stephen  afterwards  to  constitute 
them  an  order  ;  they  were  not  even  yet  Cistercians,  but 
only  the  poor  brethren  of  New  Minster  in  the  wood 
of  Citeaux,  and  we  have  called  them  Cistercians  by 
anticipation.  Alberic's  rules  were  very  well  kept  by 
his  brethren  ;  so  that  the  fervour  of  the  monastery  began 
to  be  noised  abroad.  Their  old  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  astonished  at  them  ;  while  some  other 
monks  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  alms 
of  the  faithful,  these  brethren  hid  themselves  from  the 
world.  It  seemed  wonderful  how  they  could  subsist  in 
such  a  damp,  out-of-the-way  hole  as  that  in  which  they 
had  sorited  themselves.  Nothing  was  heard  of  them, 
exci))t  that  day  and  night  went  their  bells,  first  the  bells 
for  matins,  then  the  great  bell  tolling  out  for  the  lay- 
brethren  to  get  up,  and  all  day  long  for  the  hours,  and 
for  vespers  in  the  evening,  and  compline  at  night  fall. 
Nobody  knew  how  they  lived,  except  that  their  white 
habits  were  seen  in  the  fields,  as  they  worked ;  and  yet 
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they  asked  for  nothing.  Tliere  they  were,  a  wonderful 
fact  in  the  way  of  all  irreligion  and  wickedness,  men, 
whose  faith  was  not  an  abstraction,  but  who  evidently 
believed  that  Christ  had  come  down  from  heaven  to  die, 
since  such  was  their  love  for  Him,  that  they  chose  to 
be  like  Him  in  all  things,  even  in  suffering.  And  there 
was  the  prior  Stephen,  leading  them  out  to  work  with 
his  sweet  smiling  face,  notwithstanding  all  this  suffer- 
ing'. His  spirit  had  continued  unbroken  through  all 
his  trials,  and  well  might  he  now  be  joyful  in  the  Lord, 
since  God  had  so  blessed  him  in  them  ;  he  had  borne 
the  cross  when  it  entered  into  his  soul,  and  he  now 
tasted  the  joy  which  it  always  brings  with  it.  Truly 
"  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,"  and  so  thought 
Odo  of  Burgundy,  for  he  loved  the  poor  monks,  and 
the  forest  of  Citeaux,  and  he  built  him  near  the  abbey 
a  lodge,  which  in  after  times  was  still  called  the  palace 
even  in  its  ruins.  At  most  of  the  principal  festivals  he 
would  come  there  with  his  court ;  he  would  not  cele- 
brate them  in  the  cathedral  of  Chalons,  or  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Benignus  of  Dijon,  but  he  loved  better 
the  brethren  of  the  new  monastery,  for  they  sang  the 
praises  of  God  so  sweetly,  and  with  such  joy,  that  his 
heart  was  touched,  and  caught  fire  at  their  devotion. 
He  found,  in  the  same  year  as  Alberic  made  the  above 
rules,  an  opportunity  of  assisting  the  monks  ^.     It  will 

>  Guil.  Malm.  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  iv. 

'  The  Cistercian  annalist  places  this  gift  in  the  year  1102,  when 
it  could  not  have  happened,  for  Duke  Odo  set  out  for  Jerusalem 
in  1101.  Tlie  charter  preserved  in  Du  Chesne,  Ilistoire  Gt?n^alo- 
gique  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,  says,  that  it  was  "  post  biennium," 
that  is,  in  the  third  year  after  the  foundation  of  Citeaux,  in  March 
1098.  It  would  thus  come  into  the  year  1101.  This  charter 
also  proves  that  the  author  of  I'Art  de  ve'rifier  les  Dates  is  wrong 
in  making  him  leave  Burgundy  in  1097. 
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be  remembered,  that  only  a  portion  of  Citeaux  had  been 
given  by  the  Viscount  of  Beaune  ;  the  rest  had  been 
given  them  by  Odo  of  Burgundy,  who  agreed  to  pay 
the  lord  of  Beaune  twenty  solidi  a  year  for  the  hire  of 
the  land.  The  collectors  of  the  revenues  of  the  lord 
of  Beaune,  however,  found  it  a  much  easier  matter  to 
get  the  money  from  the  monks,  who  would  bear  pa- 
tiently to  be  oppressed,  than  from  the  people  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  They  therefore  applied  to  the 
monastery  for  the  twenty  shillings,  instead  of  applying 
to  the  treasury  of  the  duke.  The  monks  paid  the 
demand  in  silence,  though  they  could  ill  aiford  it  out  of 
the  poor  returns  which  their  lands  yielded.  At  length, 
Odo  heard  of  the  exaction,  and  determined  to  free  them 
from  it  for  ever,  by  assigning  a  portion  of  his  own 
ground  to  the  lord  of  Beaune,  out  of  the  produce  of 
which  he  was  to  help  himself  to  his  twenty  shillings ; 
and  the  viscount  in  return,  freed  the  monks  for  ever 
from  all  claims  which  he  himself,  or  his  heirs,  might 
have  upon  them.  This  was  indeed  the  last  service 
which  the  good  duke  rendered  them,  for  he  set  out  for 
the  Holy  Land  that  very  year  in  which  he  conferred  this 
benefit  on  the  monastery.  Jerusalem  had  not  long 
been  taken  by  the  crusaders,  and  Christendom  was  now 
arming  in  support  of  Godfrey's  new  kingdom,  which 
was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  infidels.  The  crusaders 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  but  as  if 
to  show  that  the  keeping  of  this  precious  treasure  de- 
pended on  the  good  behaviour  of  Christians,  God  never 
permitted  them  to  hold  it  by  a  firm  tenure.  Its 
honoured  guardians  had  to  defend  it  at  the  point  of  the 
sword ;  the  harness  was  hardly  ever  off  tlieir  back,  and 
no  crown  could  be  less  easy  than  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Odo  of  Burgundy  never  reached  the  Holy  Land  ;  he 
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died  in  1102,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
army  of  the  crusaders.  On  his  death-bed  the  sweet 
song  of  the  Cistercian  choir  rung  in  his  ears,  and  he 
desired  that  his  body  should  not  lie  in  a  foreign  land, 
but  should  be  carried  across  sea  and  land  to  be  buried 
at  Citeaux.  So  his  followers  obeyed  his  dying  request, 
and  brought  his  remains  back  to  Burgundy.  In  dying 
he  gave  the  last  proof  of  affection  for  the  brethren  of 
Citeaux,  by  wishing  to  be  buried  among  them.  He 
might  have  been  buried  beneath  the  walls  of  many  a 
cathedral  or  abbey  church,  better  befitting  the  high  and 
puissant  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  he  chose  to  lie  where 
his  faithful  monks  would  watch  around  his  body,  and 
say  a  prayer  for  his  soul  as  they  passed  his  tomb. 
Times  were  indeed  changed  with  the  old  wood  of 
Citeaux,  which  had  a  few  years  before  been  the  habita- 
tion of  wild  beasts ;  and  now  the  funeral  procession  of  a 
prince  might  be  seen  moving  through  it ;  and  it  was  a 
strange  meeting,  that  of  the  banners  and  coronet,  and 
the  armour  of  the  deceased  duke,  with  the  white  habit 
of  the  monks,  who  had  renounced  the  world  and  its 
honours.  They  had  given  up  pomp  and  grandeur,  and 
now  one  of  the  highest  princes  in  Christendom  was 
come  to  lie  down  at  their  feet,  that  they  by  their  inter- 
vention might  assist  his  soul  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ. 
Truly  many  men  would  wish  to  live  in  a  king's  court, 
but  most  would  rather  in  death  be  with  the  monks.  It 
is  not  known  in  what  part  of  the  first  Church  of  Citeaux 
Duke  Odo  was  buried ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  body  did  not  lie  in  the  cemetery  among  the  monks. 
In  the  magnificent  Church  afterwards  built  at  Citeaux, 
his  tomb  was  under  the  porch  of  the  Church,  in  a  place 
called  the  chapel  of  the  dukes,  where  his  two  sons  were 
buried  with  him. 
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To  be  the  burial  place  of  the  princes  of  the  earth  was 
not  however  enough  for  Citeaux  ;  and  however  regular 
and  admirable  was  his  abbey,  yet  Alberic  had  one  care 
which  pressed  upon  his  soul,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
existence  of  the  convent  was  likely  to  pass  away  with 
the  present  generation,  for  no  novices  arrived  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  those  who  died.  If  matters  did  not  mend, 
Citeaux  would  return  again  to  its  former  possessors, 
wolves  and  wild  boars.  Alberic's  patience  was  sorely 
tried ;  it  was  not  only  that  their  name  would  perish  from 
the  earth,  which  would  be  but  a  light  evil,  but  the 
failure  of  Citeaux  would  be  a  proof  to  the  world  that 
the  monks  of  Molesme  were  right,  and  that  St.  Bene- 
dict's rule  could  not  now  be  observed  to  the  letter.  It 
was  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  bear,  it  might  be  said, 
and  God  had  shown  His  disapproval  of  this  over-strict- 
ness, by  depriving  the  monastery  of  spiritual  children. 
They  passed  many  a  long  day  in  expectation  of  an  in- 
crease of  numbers,  but  the  monks  who  joined  them  were 
far  too  few  to  give  hope  of  the  ultimate  continuance  of 
the  monastery.  Alberic  however  persevered,  feeling 
sure  that  at  all  events  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
continue  in  his  present  position,  and  he  left  the  fuUire  in 
God's  hands.  Stephen  and  he  had  seen  worse  days  than 
this,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  Molesme,  and 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  solitude  of  Hauz,  and  it 
might  please  God  to  reward  them  with  the  sight  of  an 
increase  of  their  spiritual  children  before  they  died. 
Alberic  certainly  did  die  long  before  Citeaux  became 
what  it  afterwards  was  ;  but  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
given  him  a  supernatural  intimation  that  his  order  would 
one  day  flourish  beyond  his  expectations.  The  vision 
is  mentioned  by  no  contemporary  writer,  but  we  give  it, 
because  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  truth  of  it,  in 
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itself,  and  because  it  contains  some  remarkable  circum- 
stances. Considering  the  influence  that  Citeaux  after- 
wards had  upon  the  fortune  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  our  blessed  Lord  might, 
in  his  condescension,  be  pleased  to  console  the  abbot  when 
his  courage  was  flagging,  by  extraordinary  means.  It  is 
said,  that  one  day,  the  community  was  surprised  by  the 
entrance  of  a  clerk,  who  offered  himself  as  a  novice.  The 
porch  of  the  monastery  at  which  the  new  comer  knocked 
was  not  an  inviting  one ;  it  was  not  an  imposing  archway 
with  a  large  gate,  with  bolts  and  bars  ;  it  was  a  poor  door 
of  wicker  work,  at  which  himg  a  huge  iron  knocker,  at 
the  sound  of  which  a  porter  appeared  with  his  usual  salu- 
tation of  Deo  gratias,  as  if  he  would  say.  Thanks  be  to 
God  that  He  has  sent  us  a  stranger  to  feed  and  entertain. 
This  time,  however,  the  new-comer  seemed  to  be  no 
stranger;  he  seemed  to  recognize  the  porter,  though  the 
monk  could  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  him  before. 
When  brought  to  the  abbot,  he  appeared  to  know  him 
also,  as  well  as  the  prior  Stephen,  and  all  the  brethren. 
At  length  he  solved  the  mystery,  by  relating  his  history. 
He  was  a  clerk,  who  when  a  student  of  the  schools  of 
Lyons,  saw  in  a  vision  a  valley,  stretched  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  on  the  mountain  was  a  city  of  surpassing 
beauty,  on  which  none  could  gaze  without  joy,  as  its 
radiant  towers  crowned  the  eminence  on  which  it  was 
built.  The  beholder  felt  a  strange  and  irresistible  desire 
to  enter  its  gates  and  dwell  there.  Around  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  however,  was  a  broad  river,  the  waters  of 
which  flowed  about  it,  and  were  too  deep  for  the  traveller 
to  ford.  As  he  roamed  about  in  quest  of  a  place  where 
he  might  cross  it,  he  saw  upon  the  bank,  twelve  or  four- 
teen poor  men  washing  their  garments  in  the  stream. 
Amongst   them  was  one  clad  in  a  white  garment  of 
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dazzling  brightness,  and  his  countenance  and  form  were 
very  different  from  the  rest ;  he  went  about  helping  the 
poor  men  to  wash  the  spots  off"  their  clothes  ;  when  he 
had  helped  one,  he  went  to  help  another.  The  clerk 
went  up  to  this  august  person  and  said,  "  What  men  are 
ye  ?  "  And  he  answered,  "  These  poor  men  are  doing 
penance,  and  washing  themselves  from  their  sins ;  I  am 
the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  without  whose  aid  neither 
they  nor  any  one  else  can  do  good.  This  beautiful  city 
which  thou  seest  is  Paradise,  where  I  dwell ;  he  who 
has  washed  his  clothes  white,  that  is,  done  penance  for 
his  sins,  shall  enter  into  it.  Thou  thyself  hast  been 
searching  long  enough  for  the  way  to  enter  into  it,  but 
there  is  no  other  way,  but  this  one,  which  leads  to  it." 
After  these  words  the  sleeper  awoke,  and  pondered  over 
the  vision.  Soon  after  he  returned  home  from  the 
schools,  and  related  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  what  he  had  seen  in  sleep.  The 
bishop  advised  him  to  quit  the  world  for  the  cloister,  and 
above  others  recommended  the  new  monastery  at  Citeaux. 
Thither  the  clerk  went,  and  he  found  every  thing  un- 
promising enough  ;  the  place  was  barren  and  desolate, 
and  the  brethren  dwelling  "  with  the  wild  beasts."  The 
gate  of  the  monastery  did  not  look  a  whit  more  inviting, 
but  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  porter 
who  answered  to  the  sound  of  the  rude  knocker ;  he  im- 
diately  saw  that  he  was  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had 
seen  washing  their  clothes  white  in  the  stream.  On 
seeing  the  abbot  and  the  other  brethren,  he  observed  the 
same  thing,  and  he  at  once  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  feet 
of  Alberic,  and  begged  to  be  received  as  a  novice.  He 
afterwards  became  a  good  monk,  and  succeeded  Stephen 
as  prior. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    DEATH    OF    ALBERIC. 


From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  this  monk,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1104,  there  is  a  great  gap  in  the 
Cistercian  annals.  The  greater  portion  of  those  chapters 
in  the  greater  and  smaller  Exordium  of  Citeaux  which 
relate  to  the  abbacy  of  Alberic  have  been  lost ;  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  Stephen  till  the  year  1109, 
when  Alberic  died.  The  Exordium  simply  mentions  his 
death  in  the  following  few  words,  "  Now  the  man  of 
God,  Alberic,  after  having  exercised  himself  in  the 
school  of  Christ  by  the  discipline  of  the  rule,  for  nine 
years  and  a  half,  departed  to  the  Lord,  a  man  glorious 
in  faith  and  virtue,  and  therefore  to  be  blessed  by  God 
in  life  everlasting  for  his  merit."  He  died  on  the  26th 
of  January.  St.  Alberic  has  been  canonized  by  the  vene- 
ration of  the  faithful,  and  many  miracles  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  his  tomb.  Certainly,  if  any  one 
deserved  well  of  the  Church  it  was  St.  Alberic.  The 
regulations  which  he  passed  into  laws  may  be  called  the 
first  statutes  of  the  order,  and  they  first  gave  to  Citeaux 
a  tangible  form  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  other 
monasteries.  He  worked  on  in  faith,  without  seeing  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  and  he  was  called  away  from  it 
when  the  infant  community  was  in  great  perplexity.  It 
seemed  dying  away  as  its  members  successively  died,  and 
bade  fair  not  to  outlast  its  first  generation.  His  death 
was  therefore  a  most  painful  trial  to  Stephen,  who  was 
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thus  deprived  of  his  friend  and  companion,  whom  he 
had  found  at  Molesme,  when  he  first  came  there,  and 
who  had  shared  with  him  all  his  hardships  ;  now  he  was 
left  alone  when  he  most  needed  counsel  and  support. 
Stephen's  spirit  seems  however  to  have  risen  with  the 
thought  that  his  dear  friend  already  possessed  his  crown, 
and  might  help  him  with  his  prayers  even  more  than  he 
had  done  with  his  counsels  when  alive.  He  had  as  prior 
to  incense  and  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  body  of  his 
friend,  and  to  throw  earth  upon  it,  when  it  lay  in  the 
grave  ;  and  then  the  procession  returned  in  inverse  order, 
the  lay-brethren  and  the  convent  first,  and  himself  last, 
with  the  cross  borne  before  him'.  They  then  repaired 
to  the  chapter,  where  he  addressed  them  a  discourse 
which  has  been  preserved.  "  All  of  us  have  alike  a 
share  in  this  great  loss,  and  I  am  but  a  poor  comforter, 
who  myself  need  comfort.  Ye  have  lost  a  venerable 
father  and  ruler  of  your  souls  ;  I  have  lost,  not  only  a 
father  and  ruler,  but  a  friend,  a  fellow-soldier  and  a 
chief  warrior  in  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  whom  our  vene- 
rable father  Robert,  from  the  very  cradle  of  our  monastic 
institute  had  brought  up  in  one  and  the  same  convent, 
in  admirable  learning  and  piety.  He  is  gone  from  us, 
but  not  from  God,  and  if  not  from  God,  then  not  from 
us  ;  for  this  is  the  right  and  property  of  saints,  that  when 
they  quit  this  life  they  leave  their  body  to  their  friends, 
and  carry  away  their  friends  with  them  in  their  mind. 
We  have  amongst  us  this  dear  body  and  singular  pledge 
of  our  beloved  father,  and  he  himself  has  carried  us  all 
away  with  him  in  his  mind  with  an  affectionate  love ; 
yea,  if  he  himself  is  borne  up  to  God,  and  joined  with 
him  in  undivided  love,  he  has  joined  us  too,  who  are  in 

»  Usus  Cist,  p.  i.  98. 
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him,  to  God.  What  room  is  there  for  grief?  Blessed 
is  the  lot,  more  blessed  he  to  whom  that  lot  has  fallen, 
most  blessed  we,  to  be  carried  up  to  such  a  presence, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  joyful  for  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
than  to  leave  this  garment  of  flesh,  and  to  fly  away  to 
Him  for  love  of  whom  they  have  borne  so  many  toils. 
The  warrior  has  got  his  reward,  the  runner  has  grasped  his 
prize,  the  conqueror  has  won  his  crown,  he  who  has  taken 
possession,  prays  for  a  palm  for  us.  Why  then  should 
we  grieve  ?  Why  mourn  for  him  who  is  in  joy  ?  Why 
be  cast  down  for  him  who  is  glad  ?  Why  do  we  throw 
ourselves  before  God  with  murmurs  and  mournful  words, 
when  he,  who  has  been  borne  up  to  the  stars,  is  pained  at 
our  grief,  if  the  blessed  can  feel  pain ;  he  who  by  an 
earnest  longing  prays  that  we  may  have  a  like  consum- 
mation. Let  us  not  mourn  for  the  soldier  who  is  at 
rest ;  let  us  mourn  for  ourselves,  who  are  placed  in  the 
front  of  battle,  and  let  us  turn  our  sad  and  mournful 
words  into  prayers,  begging  our  father  who  is  in  triumph, 
not  to  suffer  the  roaring  lion  and  savage  enemy  to 
triumph  over  us."  Such  were  Stephen's  words  when  he 
had  just  parted  with  his  dearest  friend ;  as  usual  he  seems 
to  rise  with  his  difficulties.  Indeed  he  had  full  need  of 
this  bold  spirit,  for  he  was  about  to  succeed  the  sainted 
Alberic  in  his  most  painful  dignity.  The  monks  una- 
nimously elected  him  their  abbot,  and  he  found  himself 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
direction  of  the  new  convent  on  his  shoulders.  William 
of  Malmesbury'says  that  he  was  absent  at  the  time  that 
he  was  elected,  and  some  suppose  that  he  withdrew  from 
Citeaux  for  fear  of  being  elected.  It  does  not  however 
appear  how  his  absence  could  have  prevented  his  election, 
unless  he  intended  to  leave  Citeaux  altogether,  of  which 
there  is  no  record  whatever.     Saints  fly  from  dignities, 
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which  bring  with  them  rank  and  splendour ;  but  the 
poor  abbey  of  Citeaux  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
hardship  and  labour,  and  these  were  a  species  of  dis- 
tinction from  which  Stephen  was  not  the  man  to  shrink. 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  some  other  motive 
occasioned  his  absence,  though  it  does  not  appear  what 
it  was.  He  elected  Robert,  the  monk  who  saw  the 
vision  which  we  have  related,  prior  in  his  room. 
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STEPHEN    AS    ABBOT. 


Stephen  found  himself  heir  to  all  St.  Alberic's  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  to  his  dignity.  He  received  from  him 
a  convent  perfect  in  its  internal  arrangement,  but  one 
which  men  seemed  rather  disposed  to  admire  at  a  distance, 
than  to  enter.  The  new  abbot  however  felt  certain  that 
the  principle  on  which  Citeaux  had  been  founded  was 
right ;  it  was  one,  which  must  in  time  catch  all  the 
ardent  spirits  in  the  Church,  who  wished  to  be  monks  in 
order  to  crucify  the  flesh,  and  not  merely  to  seek  for 
peace.  Hatred  of  poverty  had  been  the  great  bane  of 
monasteries,  and  his  aim  was  to  restore  the  primitive 
discipline  of  St.  Benedict,  which  had  well  nigh  been 
forgotten.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  not  only  exhibit 
it  in  his  own  person,  but  he  must  create,  so  to  speak,  a 
monastery  in  full  operation,  one  to  which  novices 
crowded,  and  which  was  to  last  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
a  school  of  Christian  discipline.  He  took  what  would 
appear  a  strange  expedient  to  entice  novices  to  Citeaux. 
His  first  act  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  cutting  off  all 
earthly  support  from  the  monastery.  Hugo,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Odo,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  buried 
at  Citeaux,  followed  his  father's  example  in  frequenting 
the  church  of  the  monastery  on  all  great  festivals.  He 
brought  with  him  a  large  train  of  nobles,  whose  splendid 
appointments  were  but  an  ill  match  for  the  simplicity 
and   poverty  of  the   church.       The    presence   of  this 
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brilliant  array  seemed  to  Stephen  ill-suited  to  the  place ; 
the  jangling  of  steel  spurs,  and  the  varied  colours  of  the 
dress  of  the  courtiers,  were  a  poor  accompaniment  to  the 
grave  chaunt  and  the  poor  habit  of  the  brethren.   Every 
one  knows  that  the  sight  of  a  king's  court  is  pleasing, 
and  men  go  a  great  way  to  see  it ;   now  the  echo  of 
earthly  pleasure  and  the  presence  of  earthly  joy  are  in- 
consistent with  the  profession  of  a  monk,  whose  conver- 
sation ought  to  be  in  heaven.     Men  may  say  what  they 
will  about  ideal  perfection,  but  it  is  a  sure  fact,  that 
saints  are  very  much  nearer  perfection  than  we  may 
think.    Human  frailties  are  on  the  long  run  unavoidable ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  frailty  of  liking  the  vicinity  of 
princes  and  nobles  is  not  one  of  these,  for  Stephen  did 
avoid  it.     He  declared  that  no  prince  should  henceforth 
hold  his  court  in  the  church  of  Citeaux.     Apparently 
this  act  was  at  once  cutting  himself  off  from  all  earthly 
protection ;   the  presence  of  a  ducal  court  was  no  empty 
show,  it  was  a  guarantee  that  swords  would  be  drawn 
and  lances   put  in  rest  to  defend   Citeaux.     All  this 
Stephen,  as  it  seemed,  threw  away  ;  he  knew  that  God 
specially  guarded   the  destitute,  and  he  preferred  the 
guardianship  of  saints  and  angels  to  that  of  an  earthly 
prince.     God  rewarded  his  faith,  for  he  did  not  ulti- 
mately lose  the  favour  of  Hugo,  who  after  his  death 
rested  side  by  side  with  his  father  in  the  chapel  under 
the    porch    of    the    abbey-church.     Before    that    time, 
however,  the  community  had  suffered  many  a  hardship, 
which  might  have  been  averted  had  the  powerful  duke  of 
Burgundy  been  as  good  a  friend  to  the  convent  as  here- 
tofore.   Stephen's  next  step  was  one  with  which  modern 
notions  of  monasticism  are  still  more  inconsistent.  He  for- 
bade that,  says  the  Exordium,  "  in  the  house  of  God,  in 
which  they  wished  to  serve  God  devoutly  day  and  night, 
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any  thing  should  he  found  which  savoured  of  pride  and 
excess,  or  can  in  any  way  corrupt  poverty,  that  guardian 
of  virtue  which  they  had  chosen  of  their  own  accord." 
According  to  this,  no  crucifixes  of  gold  or  silver  were 
to  be  used  ;  one  candlestick  alone  was  to  light  up  the 
church,  and  that  not  branching  with  elaborate  ornaments, 
and  studded  with  precious  stones,  but  of  iron  ;  censers 
were  to  be  of  brass  ;  chasubles,  not  of  gold  and  silver 
tissue,  or  of  rich  silk,  but  of  cominon  stuff ;  albs  and 
amices  of  linen  ;  copes,  timicles,  and  dalmatics  were  in- 
exorably excluded.  Even  the  chalices  were  not  to  be 
of  gold,  but  silver  gilt,  as  was  also  to  be  the  pipe  through 
which  they  received  the  blessed  Blood  of  the  Lord  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  was  indeed  a  strange  way 
of  attracting  novices  :  the  monastic  churches  were  fre- 
quented by  men  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  the 
services,  for  sacred  vessels,  and  altars  adorned  with  gold 
and  gems,  for  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  splendid 
vestments  passing  to  and  fro  before  their  eyes  in  seemly 
order.  But  by  this  act  Stephen  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  they  did  not  wish  their  church  to  be  crowded  with 
visitors  ;  they  wished  to  remain  known  only  to  God,  in 
the  heart  of  their  marshy  forest ;  but  he  knew  that  there 
must  be  many  in  the  Church  who  longed  to  serve  God 
in  poverty  and  oblivion,  and  he  reckoned  upon  receiving 
them  into  Citeaux.  The  novice  who  came  there  must 
come  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  since  he  even  gave  up 
what  was  considered  the  heritage  of  monks,  and  the 
compensation  for  their  toils,  a  striking  ceremonial,  and 
solemn  rites.  This  is  indeed  very  different  from  the 
notion  which  our  fancy  frames  of  monks,  men  of  warm 
imaginations,  who  retired  to  a  cloister  to  wear  a  pic- 
turesque habit,  and  to  be  free  from  toils  ;  and  it  reads 
a  salutary  lesson  to  those  whose  Catholicism  consists  in  a 
G   2 
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love  of  "aesthetic"  religion.  Stephen  did  not  at  all  by 
rejecting  these  means  of  external  devotion  intend  to 
pronounce  against  the  consecration  of  the  riches  of  the 
world  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ;  he  was  a  monk, 
and  had  to  do  with  monks  alone  ;  it  was  quite  certain 
that  St.  Benedict  intended  poverty  to  be  an  essential 
feature  of  the  cloister,  and  Stephen  was  determined  to 
prove  that  St.  Benedict's  rule  might  be  kept  in  the 
twelfth  century  as  it  had  been  in  the  sixth.  The  Church 
was  not  in  her  dotage,  and  her  children  could  do  then 
what  they  had  done  before.  Another  reason  for  the  re- 
jection of  splendour  of  worship  was,  because  it  interfered 
with  meditation,  properly  so  called,  the  contemplation 
of  heavenly  things  without  the  aid  of  the  senses.  Not 
only  were  splendid  vestments  excluded  from  Citeaux, 
but,  as  we  learn  from  its  early  statutes',  sculptures  and 
pictures  were  not  allowed  in  the  church,  "  because, 
while  the  attention  is  given  to  such  things,  the  profit  of 
godly  meditation  and  the  discipline  of  religious  gravity 
are  often  neglected."  Witliout  determining  which  of  the 
two  is  the  better,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  devotion 
which  floats  to  heaven  on  the  sounds  of  beautiful  music, 
and  is  kept  alive  by  a  splendid  religious  scene,  is  very 
different  from  that  which,  with  closed  eyes,  and  senses 
shut  up,  sings  the  praises  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  fixed  on  the  heavenly  mysteries  without  any  inter- 
mediate channel.  This  latter  species  of  devotion  can 
only  exist  without  danger  in  the  Catholic  church,  whose 
creed  is  fixed,  and  her  faith  unchangeable,  while  she 
herself  is  an  external  body,  the  image  of  her  Lord. 
Stephen,  therefore,  could  securely  reject  to  a  certain 
extent  the  aid  of  external  religion ;  for  his  mind,  trained 

»  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  i.  20. 
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in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  a  definite  object  to  rest  upon, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  inexhaustible  and  incompre- 
hensible treasures  of  contemplation  therein  contained. 
Though  the  chalice  was  not  of  gold,  he  knew  what  was 
in  it,  even  his  blessed  Lord ;  and  he  could  think  upon 
the  saints,  with  their  palms  and  crowns  in  heaven,  though 
their  images  were  not  sculptured  about  him.     Again, 
though  sculptures  and  paintings  were  not  allowed,  yet 
one  image  is   expressly  excepted ;   crucifixes  of  wood, 
painted  to  the  life,  were  placed  in  the  church,  and  these 
must,  from  the  colouring  and  material,  have  been  much 
more  real,   than  golden  or  silver  figures,  however  well 
sculptured,  could  have  been.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  architecture  is  not  excluded  from  this  list  of  prohi- 
bitions ;  the  old  church  of  Citeaux,  built  in  Stephen's  time, 
still  existed  when  Martenne^  came  to  visit  the  monastery  ; 
it  stood  in  all  its  simplicity  beside  the  vast  and  splendid 
edifice,  a  strange  relic  of  the  ancient  times  of  Citeaux ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  contrast,  its  beauty  is  praised 
by  the  Benedictine.     The  line  which  Stephen  marked 
out  for  himself  was  therefore  definite  ;  costliness,  pomp, 
and  unnecessary  ornaments  were  excluded,  but  beauty  of 
shape  was  kept.   He  would  not  have  a  misshapen  chasu- 
ble, though  he  eschewed  cloth  of  gold,  nor  would  he 
have  an  imsightly  church,  though  he  loved  simplicity. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to   conceive   a   better    type    of 
Citeaux  than  a  great  Norman  church,  such  as  is  seen 
in  the  abbeys  of  Caen,  with  its  vast  round  arches  and 

2  Voy.  Lit.  i.  223.  Martenne  there  incidentally  says,  that  this 
church  was  consecrated  in  1106  ;  if  so,  it  must  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent church  from  that  built  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This 
event  is  not  recorded  by  the  Cistercian  historians ;  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  it  in  the  text,  because  the  Benedictine  gives  no 
authoiity  for  the  assertion,  though  it  is  exceedingly  likely  in  itself. 
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simple  shafts  clustering  round  a  massive  pier ;  even 
its  austere  capitals,  looking  like  an  imitation  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Roman  empire,  might  come  in  as  the 
counterpart  of  Stephen's  notion  of  going  back  to  St.  Be- 
nedict as  his  model. 

These  new  regulations  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  were 
the  more  bold,  because  they  were  directly  opposed 
to  what  may  be  called  the  leading  religious  men  of 
the  day.  St.  Hugh  of  Cluny  died  the  very  year  that 
they  were  put  in  force,  and  the  state  of  things  which 
he  had  introduced  at  Cluny  of  course  acquired  a  new 
sanctity  from  the  saintly  memory  which  he  had  left 
behind  him.  Differing  as  they  did  in  other  respects, 
nothing  can  shew  the  difference  of  his  spirit  and  that 
of  Stephen,  than  the  contrast  between  them  in  this 
particular.  St.  Hugh  had  a  great  fondness  for  eccle- 
siastical ornaments.  "  He  said  within  himself,"  writes 
his  biographer,  "with  the  Prophet :  'Lord,  I  have  loved 
the  beauty  of  thy  house  and  the  place  where  Thine 
honour  dwelleth  ;'  and  whatsoever  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  gave,  he  entirely  consecrated  to  adorning  the 
church  or  to  the  expenses  of  the  poor^."  The  vast 
church  which  he  built  at  Cluny,  (as  it  is  said,  by  the 
divine  command  conveyed  in  a  vision,)  was  reckoned 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  time ;  it  contained  stalls  in 
the  choir  for  22U  monks.  It  had  two  side  aisles  and 
two  transepts,  and  two  vast  lanterns  gave  light  to 
the  whole.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  beautiful  apse  sup- 
ported by  eight  marble  columns,  each  of  which  could 
hardly  be  embraced  by  two  men.  All  the  precious 
things  of  the  world  were  consecrated  to  the  adornment 
of  this  splendid  basilica:  one  beautiful  corona  of  lights, 

=•  Hildebert  ap.  Bibl.  Clun.  420. 
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the  gift  of  Matilda,  queen  of  England,  made  after  the 
pattern  mentioned  in  Exodus*,  especially  caught  the 
eye  of  beholders,  as  it  hung  before  the  high  altar :  it 
was  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  delicate  branches 
blazed  with  crystals  and  beryls  interspersed  among  its 
beautifully  wrought  lilies^.  Even  the  immense  hall, 
which  was  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  had  its  own 
religious  ornaments ;  it  was  painted  all  round  with 
figures  of  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  founders  and  benefactors  of  Cluny  :  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  was  a  large  figure  of  our  Lord,  with  a 
representation  of  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.  All 
the  ceremonies  in  the  church  were  most  solemn  and 
imposing,  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  its  narrow  windows® 
cut  through  the  thick  wall,  or  with  the  sun  shining 
through  the  ample  lanterns ;  or  again  with  its  blaze  of 
lights,  and  specially  the  seven  before  the  holy  Cross  on 
the  night  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  when  the  church  was 
adorned  with  rich  hangings,  and  all  the  bells  rang  out, 
and  the  brethren  walked  in  procession  round  the  clois- 
ters, their  hearts  burning  with  the  words  of  good  St. 
Hugh,  spoken  the  evening  before  in  the  chapter'.  Who 
could  blame  the  holy  abbot  for  enlisting  the  senses  in  the 
service  of  religion  ?  he  could  not  be  accused  of  pomp  or 
pride,  who  in  his  simplicity  took  his  turn  in  washing 
the  beans  in  the  kitchen* ;  his  heart,  in  the  beauties  of 
the  sanctuary  saw  but  an  image  of  the  worship  in  the 
courts  of  heaven,  and  was  not  entangled  or  brought 
down  to  earth  by  the  blaze  of  splendour  around  him. 
Still  all  this,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  a  development 
upon  St.  Benedict's  rule,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 

*  Exod.  XXV.  31— .39.  *  Bibl.  Clun.  1640. 

*  Ann.  Ben.  torn.  v.  p.  252. 

7  Udal.  1.  1 1.  4(».  Bibl.  Clun.  1273.  *  Udal.  1 .  46. 
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been  contemplated  by  him :  if  he  had  walked  in  a 
Cluniac  cloister,  and  had  seen  its  grotesque  ornaments, 
with  the  apes  and  centaurs  peeping  out  from  the  rich 
foliage,  the  huntsmen  with  horns  and  hounds,  and  the 
knights  fighting  together,  on  the  walls",  he  would 
hardly  have  known  where  he  was.  Stephen's  doubtless 
was  the  original  conception  of  monasticism,  which  time 
had  altered,  if  it  had  not  corrupted.  St.  Hugh  would 
have  the  church  all  glorious  within,  and  her  clothing 
without  of  wrought  gold  ;  but  Stephen  wished  her  to  be 
like  her  Lord,  in  whom  was  found  no  comeliness  that 
men  should  desire  Him  ;  but  Stephen's  pastoral  staff  was 
a  crooked  stick  such  as  an  old  man  might  carry ;  St. 
Hugh's  was  overlaid  with  foliage  wrought  in  silver, 
mixed  with  ivory  ^  :  yet  the  souls  of  both  were  the  work- 
manship of  that  One  blessed  Spirit,  who  divideth  to  every 
man  severally  as  He  will.  Though  the  abbot  of  Cluny 
took  advantage  of  all  the  treasures  of  art  and  nature, 
and  turned  them  to  the  service  of  God,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Stephen  in  many  cases  rejected  the  help  of 
external  religion,  yet  both  could  find  a  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  whose  worship  is  not  carnal,  nor  yet 
so  falsely  spiritual  as  to  cease  to  be  the  body  of  the 
Lord. 

9  St.  Bern.  Apol.  ad  Guil.  >  Voy.  Lit.  i,  226. 
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The  consequence  of  Stephen's  thus  boldly  casting  off 
the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  that 
could  attract  the  world  into  the  solitude  of  Citeaux, 
soon  began  to  be  visible.  In  the  year  1110  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  world  was  inclined  to  forget  those  who 
had  forgotten  it ;  for  either  from  the  failur-e  of  crops, 
or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  convent  was 
reduced  to  a  state  not  only  of  poverty  but  of  beggary, 
and  no  one  was  foimd  to  relieve  it.  Stephen's  was  but 
a  poor  abbacy ;  he  had  now  been  scarcely  a  year  in  his 
new  dignity,  and  he  found  himself  lord  of  a  starving 
community  ;  but  he  had  already  counted  the  cost,  and  he 
knew  that  his  Lord  would  not  leave  his  servants  to  die 
of  want  in  the  depths  of  their  forest.  His  countenance 
was  therefore  not  a  whit  less  smiling  on  account  of  his 
difficulties,  and  he  cheered  up  his  brethren  by  his 
earnest  words.  At  length  the  extremity  of  want  came 
upon  the  monastery,  and  one  day  the  brother  cellarer 
came  to  the  abbot,  and  informed  him  that  there  was  not 
enough  for  one  day's  provision  in  the  house.  "  Saddle 
me  two  asses,"  was  Stephen's  only  answer ;  when  they 
were  ready,  the  abbot  himself  mounted  one,  and  bade 
a  lay-brother  mount  the  other.  He  then  ordered  his 
companion  to  beg  bread  from  door  to  door  in  a  certain 
village ;  while  he  himself  went  to  beg  in  another,  and 
he  appointed   a  place   where   they   should  meet  after 
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making  their  rounds.  To  a  passing  stranger  the  holy 
man  must  have  looked  very  like  one  of  those  Sarabaitae 
or  wandering  monks,  of  whom  St.  Benedict  speaks,  on  a 
voyage  in  quest  of  gain,  so  strange  must  have  been  his 
figure,  mounted  as  he  was  on  the  ignoble  beast,  in  his  white 
habit,  and  his  rough  cowl  over  his  shaven  head  ;  but  his 
face  was  radiant  with  joy,  for  never  was  he  more  like 
his  blessed  Lord,  than  when  he  was  thus  reduced  to 
beggary.  After  having  gone  through  the  village,  beg- 
ging as  he  went,  he  met  this  lay-brother  returning 
from  his  task  ;  on  comparing  notes  the  brother's  wallet 
was  found  to  be  very  much  more  full  than  his  superior's. 
"  Where  hast  thou  been  begging?"  said  the  abbot,  with 
a  smile  ;  "  I  see  thou  hast  been  gleaning  in  thicker 
stubble  than  I.  Where,  prithee,  hast  thou  been  glean- 
ing ?"  The  lay-brother  answered,  "  that  priest  whom 
you  know  full  well  filled  my  wallet,"  and  he  mentioned 
the  priest's  name.  The  abbot  at  once  recognized  the 
priest  to  be  one  who  had  obtained  his  benefice  by  simony. 
It  was  then  in  the  thick  of  the  contest  about  investitures, 
and  Stephen  shuddered  at  receiving  aught  from  hands 
stained  with  such  a  sin ;  and  he  groaned  aloud  and  said, 
"  Alas  !  for  thee  ;  why  didst  thou  receive  aught  there  ? 
thou  didst  not  know  then  that  that  priest  had  been 
simoniacally  ordained ;  and  what  he  has  accepted  is 
leprosy  and  rapine.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  of  all  that  he 
has  given  us,  we  will  taste  nothing,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  eat  of  his  sin,  and  that  it  be  turned  into  the  sub- 
stance of  our  bodies  !"  He  then  called  some  shepherds, 
who  were  near  the  spot,  and  emptied  all  the  contents 
of  the  wallet  into  their  laps.  This  is  but  one  instance, 
which  has  been  preserved  almost  by  chance,  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  convent  laboured,  and  of 
Stephen's  unworldly  way  of  meeting  them ;   the  par- 
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ticulars  of  their  daily  life  in  these  trying  times  have 
been  forgotten.  Many  other  facts  of  the  same  sort 
doubtless  were  handed  down  and  told  by  the  monks  in 
after-times,  as  this  which  we  have  mentioned  was  re- 
lated by  Master  Peter,  surnamed  Cantor  ;  but  the  con- 
vent traditions  have  died  away,  and  the  chronicles  have 
not  recorded  more,  till  we  come  to  the  last  acts  which 
closed  these  times  of  difficulty.  It  was  by  what  would 
be  called  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  wants  of  the 
brethren  were  at  last  relieved.  The  monks  called  it 
a  miracle  wrought  by  God  at  Stephen's  prayers  ;  and 
if  the  truth  be  told,  we  think  they  were  right.  It 
seems  to  be  but  scriptural  to  believe  that  it  happened, 
as  our  Lord  has  promised,  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me, 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works 
than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father'." 
However,  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  It  was 
a  long  dreary  season,  the  time  of  this  downright  beggary 
of  Citeaux.  It  was  of  no  great  consequence  during 
Lent ;  but  Lent  passed  away,  and  Easter  came  without 
alleviation.  Still  the  monks,  buoyed  up  by  the  cheerful- 
ness of  their  abbot,  did  not  allow  their  spirit  to  flag,  and 
only  rejoiced  the  more  because  they  suffered  for  Christ's 
sake.  At  length  Pentecost  came,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  was  hardly  bread  in  the  house  to  last  out  the 
day ;  nevertheless  the  brethren  prepared  for  the  mass 
of  that  great  day  with  ecstasies  of  joy.  They  began  to 
chaunt  the  solemn  service  with  overflowing  hearts,  and 
before  the  mass  was  over  God  rewarded  their  faith, 
for  succours  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery  from 
an  unexpected  source.  "  In  these  and  the  like  events," 
says  the  old  monk  who  relates  it,  ' '  the  man  of  God, 
Stephen,  weighing  within  himself  how  true  are  those 
*  John  xiv.  12. 
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words  of  Scripture,  '  They  who  fear  the  Lord  shall  want 
no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good,'  looked  with  wonder 
on  the  bounty  and  mercy  of  God  on  himself  and  his 
brethren :  more  and  more  did  he  progress  in  holy 
religion,  and  gloried  in  the  straits  of  blessed  poverty  as 
in  all  manner  of  riches."  At  length  the  crisis  came  ; 
even  after  the  mercy  of  God  on  Whitsunday  their  suffer- 
ings were  not  over,  nay,  they  were  at  their  height,  and 
with  them  proportionately  rose  the  abbot's  faith.  He 
called  to  him  one  of  the  brethren,  and,  as  says  the  same 
historian,  *'  speaking  to  him  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  said 
to  him,  '  Thou  seest,  dearest  brother,  that  we  are 
brought  into  a  great  strait  by  want ;  nay,  well  nigh  are 
our  brethren's  lives  brought  into  peril  by  hunger,  cold, 
and  other  sufferings.  Go  then  to  the  market  of  Vezelay, 
which  is  very  soon  coming  on,  and  buy  there  three 
waggons,  and  for  each  waggon  three  horses,  strong  and 
fit  for  draught,  of  which  we  are  very  much  in  need  for 
carrying  our  burdens.  And  when  thou  hast  laden 
the  waggons  with  clothes  and  food  and  other  necessaries, 
thou  shalt  bring  them  with  thee,  and  come  back  to  us 
in  joy  and  prosperity.'"  The  poor  brother  was  aston- 
ished at  the  good  abbot's  command,  and  it  probably 
crossed  him  that  he  was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand ;  how- 
ever, in  the  spirit  of  holy  obedience  he  said,  "  I  am  ready, 
my  lord  and  father,  to  obey  thy  commands,  if  thou  wilt 
but  give  me  money  to  buy  these  necessaries."  The  abbot, 
however,  had  no  such  intentions  ;  he  felt  quite  sure  in  his 
royal  heart  that  the  crisis  was  come,  and  that  God  was 
now  going  to  help  them.  As  a  physician  can  see  deeper 
into  a  disease  when  it  is  at  its  height  than  the  bystanders, 
so  can  the  spiritual  man  see  into  God's  providence  further 
than  other  men.  He  issued,  therefore,  his  orders  with 
a  quiet  tone,  as  if  the  wealth  of  Peru  was  at  his  com- 
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mand.     Regardless  of  the  monk's  astonishment,  he  said, 

*'  Be  it  known  to  thee,  brother,  that  when,  in  care  and 

anxiety,  I  searched  for  means  for  relieving  the  wants 

of  our  brethren,   I   found  but  three  pence  in  the  whole 

house.     Take  them,  if  thou   wilt.      As    for   the   rest, 

whatever   is   wanting,    the   mercy    of  the   Lord  Jesus 

Christ  will  provide  it.     Go  then  without  fear,  for  the 

Lord  will  send  his  angel  with  thee,   and  will  prosper 

thy  way."     It  is  not  on  record  whether  the  monk  took 

the  three  pence  with  him  ;  but  it  is  certain,  whether  he 

did  or  no,  that  they  would  not  help  him  much  on  his 

mission.     However,  he  started  for  the  town  which  the 

abbot  had  mentioned.     When  he  got  there,  he  went  to 

the  house  of  a  friend,  and  told  him  of  his  difficulties. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  rich  neighbour  of  this  friend 

was   on  his  deathbed,   distributing  alms  to  the  poor. 

Thither  then  the  man  went,  and  related  in  what  straits 

were  the  monks   of  Citeaux,   whose  holiness  was  well 

known  all  over  the  country  ;  the  dying  man  on  hearing 

this,  sent  for  the  monk,  and  gave  him  as  much  money 

as  would  suffice  to  buy  all  that  the  abbot  had  ordered. 

Away  then  he  went,  and  bought  his  three  waggons  and 

nine  horses,  and  all  the  articles  of  which  the  brethren 

stood  in  need,  and  then  started  merrily  for  Citeaux. 

When  he  got  near  the   monastery  he  sent  word  to  the 

abbot   that   he    was    coming,    and    how   accompanied. 

Stephen,  in  the  holy  rapture  of  his  heart,  assembled  the 

chapter  and  said,   '*  The  God  of  mercy,  the  Lord  God 

of  mercy  has  frankly   and   bountifully    dealt  with  us. 

Yea,  nobly  indeed,  generously  indeed,  hast  Thou  done, 

Thou  who  providest  for  us,  our  Shepherd,  opening  Thine 

hand  and  filling  our  poverty  with  plenteousness."     Then 

the  abbot  put   on  his   sacred  vestments,   and  took  his 

pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  and  with  tlie  whole  convent 
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in  procession,  the  cross  and  holy  water  solemnly  borne 
before  him,  went  to  meet  the  brother  and  his  convoy  at 
the  abbey  gate.  This  was  the  last  of  the  trials  which 
Stephen  had  to  undergo  from  the  failure  of  the  temporal- 
ities of  his  convent.  The  alms  of  the  faithful  flowed 
in  apace,  and  the  cellarer  had  never  again  to  report  an 
empty  granary  to  the  abbot. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MORTALITY  AT  CITEAUX. 


All  however  was  not  over  yet ;  the  sorest  trial  of  all 
was  yet  to  come,  far  worse  than  the  obstinacy  of  the 
monks  of  Molesme,  or  the  penury  of  Citeaux.  In  the  year 
1111  and  1112,  a  mortality  broke  out  amongst  the  breth- 
ren ;  and  Stephen  saw  several  of  his  spiritual  children 
dying  off  one  by  one  before  his  eyes.  In  that  year  the 
whole  church  was  sick,  for  it  was  then  that  pope  Pascal 
was  held  in  captivity  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and 
what  was  worse,  gave  up  the  right  of  granting  investitures. 
Then  some  bishops  spoke  harsh  words  against  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  men  were  failing  them  for  fear.  But  the  repent- 
ance of  Pascal  and  the  firmness  of  the  bishops,  and 
specially  of  Guido,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  saved  the 
Church  after  a  season.  It  was  during  this  time  of  con- 
fusion for  all  Christendom,  that  Citeaux  was  in  mourn- 
ing. First  one  brother  went  and  then  another ;  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  considerations,  the  loss  of  men 
who  had  borne  with  him  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  must  have  been  most  painful  to  Stephen.  The  ties 
which  bound  one  member  of  a  religious  community  to 
another,  in  death  as  well  as  in  life,  were  of  the  closest 
kind.  As  in  life  they  had  helped  one  another  on  in  the 
painful  task  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  so  in  death  they  who 
remained  behind  on  earth  helped  their  brother,  who  was 
passing   away  before    them  from  this  world,  by    their 
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prayers  and  by  their  presence.     Though  monks  all  their 
lives  through  looked  death  in  the  face  in  frequent  medi- 
tations, yet  they  did  not  consider  that  they  could  ever 
be  too  well  prepared  for  that  dreadful  moment.     It  is 
dreadful,  not  only  because  the  soul  is  about  to  appear 
before  its  God,  but  also  because  it  is  an  hour  of  actual 
conflict  with  the  devil,  who  then  often  marshals  all  his 
powers  for  a  last  effort,  and  endeavours  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  dying  man.     It  was  therefore  the  rule  in  a  con- 
vent, that  all  the  brethren  should  come  unto  the  death- 
bed of  a  dying  monk  to  help  him  against  his  spiritual 
enemy.     The  death  of  a  brother  was  thus  a  subject  of 
personal  interest  to  each  member  of  a  convent,  and  in 
this  point  of  view  alone,  the  successive  deaths  of  his 
friends  must  have  been  a  bitter  trial   to  Stephen.     As 
abbot,  it  was  his  lot  to  go,  at  the  head  of  the  brethren, 
clad  in  alb,  stole,  and  maniple,  and  with   his    pastoral 
staff*  in  his  hand,  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  to 
administer  to  him  extreme  unction,  and  to  give  him  the 
holy  rood  to  kiss  '.     Again  and  again  during  those  two 
painful  years  he  was  summoned  to  the  bedside   of  the 
brother,  to  anoint  his  limbs  before  his  soul  passed  away 
from  his  body.     And  how  often  when  the  last  agony 
was  actually  come,  did  the  harsh  strokes  of  the  wooden 
mallet^    which   usually   called   the   convent    together, 
resound  through  the  cloister,  together  with  the  tolling 
of  the  bell,  to  summon  the  community  to  the  deathbed 
of  a  brother.     Then  all  labour  was  hastily  given  up,  and 
even  the  divine  office  was  broken  off",  and  all   went  to 
the  dying  man's  room,  repeating  aloud  the  words  of  the 
Creed.     There  they  found  him  lying  on  ashes  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  that  was  the  pos- 

»  Usus  Ord.  Cist.  i.  93.  '  Tabula. 
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ture  in  which  monks  died ;  and  then  they  commended 
his  soul  to  God  with  Litanies  and  the  Penitential  Psalms. 
In  all  these  mournful  ceremonies,  and  in  all  those  which 
took  place  around  the  corpse  before  and  at  the  burial, 
Stephen  as  abbot  had  the  chief  place  ;  the  crosses  and 
the  graves  silently  multiplied  before  him  in  the  church- 
yard, and  still  no  novices  arrived  to  fill  the  empty  stalls 
of  those  who  were  dead.  The  cause  of  the  mortality  is 
not  known ;  it  may  have  been  that  the  marshy  soil  of 
the  wood  had  not  been  properly  drained,  and  that  the 
brethren  sunk  under  the  damp  air,  to  which,  from  their 
long  abstinence,  their  bodies  were  peculiarly  sensitive. 
It  could  not  have  been  the  austerity  of  their  life  alone, 
for  thousands  afterwards  followed  their  steps,  and  died 
of  a  good  old  age  ;  still  it  was  certain  that  the  world 
would  put  it  down  to  that  cause,  and  even  the  monks  of 
the  day  would  look  upon  the  convent  as  one  cursed  by 
God  on  account  of  the  fanatical  austerities  of  its  inmates. 
Stephen's  cares  thus  multiplied  upon  him,  and  he  found 
no  consolation  from  them  except  in  the  time  of  the 
divine  office.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  after  the 
evening  collation  was  read,  as  he  entered  into  the  church 
he  used  to  pause  at  the  entrance  with  his  hand  pressing 
on  the  door.  One  of  the  brethren,  whom  he  especially 
loved,  frequently  observed  this  silent  gesture  as  he  went 
into  church,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  what  it  meant. 
"  The  holy  father,"  says  the  Exordium,  answered,  "  I 
am  forced  during  the  day  to  give  free  course  to  many 
thoughts  for  the  ordering  of  the  house ;  all  these  I  bid 
to  remain  outside  the  door,  and  I  tell  them  not  to 
venture  in,  and  to  wait  till  the  morrow,  when  I  find 
them  all  ready  for  me  after  Prime  has  been  said." 
However  the  abbot  might  manage  to  drive  away  dis- 
tressing thoughts  during  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night, 
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while  the  monks  were  chaunting  the  office  in  church,  yet 
they  recurred  with  tenfold  force  during  the  day,  when 
all  the  cares  of  the  house  came  upon  him,  while  his 
spiritual  children  were  dying  about  him.  At  times  even 
his  faith  all  but  failed ;  it  crossed  his  mind  that  the 
monks  who  scoffed  at  Citeaux  might  after  all  be  right. 
The  Cistercian  manner  of  life  might  be  displeasing  to 
God,  and  the  frequent  deaths  of  the  brethren  and  the 
barrenness  of  the  monastery  might  be  a  punishment  for 
their  presumption  in  attempting  to  go  beyond  what  God 
allowed.  Pain  in  itself  is  not  pleasing  to  God,  and  an 
austere  life,  unless  it  be  joined  by  charity  to  Christ's 
sufferings,  becomes  simple  pain,  for  His  merits  alone 
convert  our  sufferings  into  something  sacramental,  and 
make  them  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  might 
therefore  have  been  leading  his  poor  brethren  into  the 
wilderness,  and  have  made  them  there  perish  with  hunger, 
and  their  blood  would  be  required  at  his  hands.  These 
melancholy  thoughts  tormented  him,  and  at  last  they 
broke  out  into  words,  when  with  the  whole  convent  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  another  brother 
who  was  about  to  follow  the  many  inmates  of  Citeaux 
who  had  already  died.  All  the  brethren  wondered  'as 
he  spoke  the  words,  at  the  calm  faith  with  which  he 
pronounced  them,  notwithstanding  the  deep  anxiety 
which  they  displayed.  Thus  then  in  the  presence  of  all 
he  addressed  the  dying  man.  "  Thou  seest,  dearest 
brother,  in  what  great  weariness  and  failing  of  heart  we 
are,  for  we  have  done  our  best  to  enter  upon  the  strait 
and  narrow  way,  which  our  most  blessed  father  Benedict 
has  proposed  in  his  rule,  and  yet  we  are  not  well  assured 
whether  this  our  way  of  life  is  pleasing  to  God  ;  espe- 
cially since  by  all  the  monks  of  our  neighbourhood  we 
have  long  been  looked  upon  as  devisers  of  novelty,  and 
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as  men  who  kindle  scandal  and  schism.  But  more  than 
all,  I  have  a  most  piercing  grief  which  cuts  me  through 
to  the  heart  like  a  spear,  and  that  is,  the  fewness  of  our 
members ;  for  one  by  one,  and  day  after  day,  death 
comes  in  and  hurries  us  away.  Thus  I  very  much  fear 
this  our  new  religious  institute  will  perish  with  our- 
selves, for  God  has  not  thought  fit,  up  to  this  time,  to 
associate  with  us  any  zealous  persons,  who  love  the 
lowliness  of  holy  poverty,  through  whom  we  could  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  model  of  this  our  rule  of  life. 
Wherefore,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
whose  love  we  have  entered  upon  the  strait  and  narrow 
way  which  He  proposes  to  His  followers  in  the  Gospel, 
and  by  virtue  of  thine  obedience,  I  command  thee,  at 
whatever  time  and  in  whatever  way  the  grace  of  the 
same  our  Lord  may  determine,  that  thou  return  to 
us,  and  give  us  information  touching  this  our  state,  as 
far  as  His  mercy  will  allow."  He  spoke  these  words 
with  a  quiet  confidence,  which  looked  beyond  the  grave, 
so  that  he  appalled  the  brethren;  but  the  dying  monk, 
with  a  bright  smile  lighting  up  his  features,  said,  "  Wil- 
lingly will  I  do,  my  lord  and  father,  what  thou  com- 
mandest,  if  only  I,  through  the  help  of  thy  prayers, 
shall  be  allowed  to  fulfil  thy  command."  The  result  of 
this  strange  dialogue,  held  on  the  confines  of  life  and 
death,  was  not  long  in  appearing.  The  brother  died,  and 
a  few  days  after  he  had  passed  away,  the  abbot  was  in 
the  fields  working  with  the  brethren.  At  the  visual 
time  he  gave  the  signal  for  rest,  and  they  laid  aside 
their  labour  for  a  while.  He  himself  withdrew  a  little 
way  from  the  rest,  and  with  his  head  buried  in  his  cowl, 
sat  down  to  pray.  As  he  was  in  this  position,  lo  !  the 
departed  monk  appeared  before  him,  surrounded  by  a 
blaze  of  glory,  and,  as  it  seemed,  rather  buoyed  up  in 
H  2 
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air,  than  standing  on  the  ground.  Stephen  asked  him 
how  he  fared.  "  Well,  good  father  abbot,"  he  answered, 
"  well  is  it  with  me,  and  well  be  it  with  thee,  for  by  thy 
teaching  and  care  I  have  merited  to  obtain  that  never- 
ending  joy,  that  unknown  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  to  gain  which  I  patiently  and  humbly  bore 
the  hard  toils  of  our  new  order.  And  now  according  to 
thy  bidding  I  have  returned  to  bring  news  of  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  thee,  father,  and 
to  thy  brethren ;  you  bade  me  certify  you  of  your  state, 
and  I  say  unto  you.  Lay  aside  all  doubt,  and  hold  it  forcer- 
tain  that  your  life  and  conversation  is  holy  and  pleasing 
to  God.  Moreover,  the  grief  at  thy  want  of  children  to 
leave  behind  thee,  which  gnaws  deep  into  thy  heart, 
shall  very  soon  disappear  and  turn  to  joy  and  triumph ; 
for  even  yet  the  children,  which  thou  who  wast  child- 
less shalt  have,  shall  cry  in  thine  ears,  '  The  place  is 
too  strait  for  us,  give  place  to  us  that  we  may  dwell '.' 
For  behold,  from  this  time  forth,  the  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  you,  in  sending  many  men  unto  you,  and 
among  them  very  many  of  noble  birth  and  learned. 
Yea,  and  like  bees  swarming  in  haste  and  flowing  over 
the  hive,  they  shall  fly  away  and  spread  tliemselves 
through  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  out  of  that  seed  of 
the  Lord,  which  by  His  grace  has  been  heaped  together 
here,  they  shall  lay  up  in  the  heavenly  granaries  many 
sheaves  of  holy  souls,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world."  On  hearing  these  words  the  abbot  sat  rapt  in 
joy  at  the  favour  which  the  Lord  had  shown  to  him. 
Though  the  heavenly  messenger  had  finished  his  task, 
he  still  lingered  and  remained  visible  to  Stephen  ;  he 
had  undertaken  the  mission  while  on  earth,  in  obedience 

>  Isaiah  xlix.  20. 
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to  his  superior,  and  he  must  not  go  without  the  leave 
of  him  who  had  imposed  the  task  upon  him ;  just  as 
he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  still  a  living  monk, 
speaking  to  his  abbot  in  the  little  parlour  at  Citeaux, 
the  glorified  spirit  waited  for  the  benediction  of  the 
father.  At  length  he  said  to  Stephen,  *'  It  is  now  time, 
lord  abbot,  that  I  return  to  Him  who  sent  me  ;  I  pray 
thee  dismiss  me  in  the  strength  of  thy  blessing."  Ste- 
phen shrunk  back  at  the  thought  of  assuming  authority 
over  that  blessed  soul,  and  at  last  broke  silence  :  "  What 
is  it  that  thou  sayest  ?  Thou  hast  passed  from  corrup- 
tion to  incorruption,  from  vanity  to  reality,  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  death  to  life,  and  thou  wouldest  be 
blessed  by  me,  who  am  still  groaning  under  all  these 
miseries  ?  This  is  against  all  just  right  and  reason;  I 
ought  rather  to  be  blessed  by  thee,  and  therefore  I  pray 
thee  to  bless  me."  But  the  glorified  brother  answered  : 
"  Not  so,  father,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  to  thee  the 
power  of  blessing,  for  He  has  placed  thee  on  a  pinnacle 
of  dignity  and  of  spiritual  rule.  But  me,  thy  disciple, 
who  by  thy  healthful  doctrine  have  escaped  the  stains 
of  the  world,  it  befits  to  receive  thy  blessing  ;  nor  will 
I  go  hence,  till  I  have  received  it."  Stephen,  though 
confused  and  filled  with  wonder,  did  not  dare  to  refuse, 
and  lifting  his  hand,  he  blessed  him,  and  the  happy  soul 
immediately  disappeared,  leaving  him  in  a  transport  of 
wonder  at  the  favour  which  our  Lord  had  accorded 
to  him.  It  required  a  holy  daring  at  first  to  seek  for 
this  mysterious  meeting  ;  and  none  but  one  who,  like 
Stephen,  had  from  dwelling  alone  with  the  Lord  in  the 
wilderness  and  forest,  realized  the  unseen  world,  could 
have  behaved  with  calmness  and  presence  of  mind 
when  that  world  was  so  suddenly  opened  upon  him. 
A  modern  philosopher  has  in  mere  wantonness  sported 
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on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  made  such  an  agreement 
as  Stephen  made  with  his  dying  disciple  ;  but  this  bold- 
ness arose  from  infidelity,  Stephen's  from  strong  faith, 
and  God  punished  the  infidel  for  thus  tempting  Him  by 
leaving  him  in  his  error,  while  He  rewarded  the  holy 
abbot  by  a  vision  *.  Let  no  one  venture  into  the  world 
unseen,  who  does  not  live  above  the  world  of  sense. 
Stephen,  however,  was  now  rewarded  for  all  his  trials, 
and  for  his  confidence  in  God,  who  never  forsakes  those 
that  trust  in  Him.  He  passed  at  once  from  the  dreadful 
state  of  uncertainty  which  had  harassed  him,  to  one  of 
assurance  ;  he  had  still  a  long  and  dreary  journey  before 
him,  and  his  crown  was  not  yet  won,  nay  it  might  still 
be  lost,  but  at  all  events  he  now  felt  sure  that  the  path 
on  which  he  had  entered  was  the  very  narrow  way  of 
the  Lord,  and  not  one  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself 
in  self-will. 

*  "  Osborne  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  became  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  and  made  money,  but  died  young.  He  and  I  had 
made  a  serious  agreement,  that  the  one  who  liappened  first  to 
die,  should,  if  possible,  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the  other,  and 
acquaint  him  how  he  found  things  in  that  separate  state.  But 
he  never  fulfilled  his  promise." — Franklin's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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The  vision  not  only  assured  Stephen  that  the  Cistercian 
w^ay  of  life  was  acceptable  to  God,  but  seemed  also  to 
prophesy  a  speedy  increase  of  numbers  in  the  monas- 
tery. Shortly  afterwards  another  event  occurred,  which 
the  monks  interpreted  as  pointing  the  same  way. 
Another  of  the  brethren  was  dying,  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  told  the  abbot  that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  saw  a 
vast  multitude  of  men  washing  their  clothes  in  a  fountain 
of  most  pure  water  near  the  church  of  Citeaux,  and  that 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  that  the  name  of  the  fountain 
was  iEnon.  This  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  name 
of  the  place  where  the  austere  St.  John  baptized  a 
multitude  of  men  with  the  baptism  of  repentance.  The 
dream  then  was  taken  to  mean  that  a  multitude  would 
come  to  Citeaux  to  wash  their  stained  garments  white 
by  penance.  Whatever  the  vision  portended,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  days  of  mourning  for  Citeaux  were  nearly 
over.  Fourteen  years  of  widowhood  and  barrenness 
had  now  passed  away  since  its  first  foundation,  and  the 
fifteenth  at  last  was  to  bring  consolation  with  it.  In 
the  year  1113,  the  iron  hammer  which  hung  at  the  lowly 
gate  of  the  monastery  sounded,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  entered  the  cloister,  which  was  hardly  ever  visited 
except  by  some  traveller  who  had  been  benighted  in 
the  forest  of  Citeaux.  Thirty  men  entered,  and  coming 
to  Stephen,  begged  to  be  admitted  as  novices.     There 
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were  amongst  them  men  of  middle  age,  who  had  shone 
in  the  councils  of  princes,  and  who  had  hitherto  worn 
nothing  less  than  the  furred  mantle  or  the  steel  hauberk, 
which  they  now  came  to  exchange  for  the  poor  cowl  of 
St.  Benedict ;  but  the  greater  part  were  young  men  of 
noble  features  and  deportment,  and  well  might  they,  for 
they  were  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Burgundy.  The 
whole  troop  was  led  by  one  young  man  of  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  of  exceeding  beauty  '. 
He  was  rather  tall  in  stature ;  his  neck  was  long  and 
delicate,  and  his  whole  frame  very  thin,  like  that  of  a 
man  in  weak  health.  His  hair  was  of  a  light  colour, 
and  his  complexion  was  fair ;  but  with  all  its  paleness, 
there  was  a  virgin  bloom  spread  over  the  thin  skin  of 
his  cheek.  His  face  was  such  as  had  attracted  the 
looks  of  many  high-bom  ladies ' ;  but  an  angelic  purity 
and  a  dovelike  simplicity  shone  forth  in  his  eyes,  which 
showed  at  once  the  serene  chasteness  of  his  soul.  This 
young  man  was  he  who  was  afterwards  St.  Bernard, 
and  who  now  came  to  be  the  disciple  of  Stephen,  bring- 
ing with  him  four  brothers  and  a  number  of  young 
noblemen,  to  fill  the  empty  cells  of  the  novices  of 
Citeaux.  Well  was  it  worth  toiling  all  the  cold,  dreary 
night  of  expectation,  if  such  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  fishing.  "  On  that  day, "  says  an  old  monk, 
"  die  whole  house  seemed  to  have  heard  the  Holy 
Spirit  responding  to  them  in  these  words,  '  Sing,  O  bar- 
ren, thou  that  didst  not  bear  ;  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child,  for 
more  are  the  children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children 

'  Vid.  description  of  St.  Bernard's  person  by  Gaufridus,  inti- 
mate friend  and  secretary  of  the  saint,  and  afterwards  abbot 
of  Clairvaux.     St.  Bern.  Vit.  i.  lib.  iii.  1.  Ed.  Ben. 

■'  Guil.  i.  3. 
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of  the  married  wife.'  "  Stephen's  expectations  were  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  ;  those  regulations  which  appeared 
so  little  likely  to  attract  novices  to  the  convent,  had 
brought  St.  Bernard  to  its  gates.  If  he  had  wished  to 
attract  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  he  would  have 
made  rules  of  another  kind  ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  chil- 
dren of  wisdom  have  a  policy  of  their  own,  though  it  be 
different  from  that  of  the  world.  St.  Bernard  would 
have  been  received  with  open  arms  by  the  monks  of 
any  order,  nay  he  might  have  created  an  order  for  him- 
self; but  he  preferred  finding  out  the  poorest  and  most 
hidden  monastery  in  the  world,  and  he  found  that  it 
was  Citeaux,  just  following  the  train  of  reasoning  which 
Stephen  knew  would  be  that  of  a  saint-like  mind. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  desolation  of  Citeaux,  and 
the  internal  conflicts  of  its  abbot,  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  silently  leading  Bernard,  and  preserving  him  from 
the  world,  that  he  might  come  pure  and  undefiled  to  diis 
poor  abbey.  All  that  concerns  him  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work  which 
Stephen  was  sent  upon  earth  to  perform,  that  the  history 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  the  steps 
which  brought  him  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  our  abbot.  It 
was  not  without  a  painful  struggle  that  he  had  been 
brought  there,  as  indeed  such  is  God's  way  ;  all  great 
saints  have  had  great  trials,  for  there  can  be  no  cruci- 
fixion without  pain.  After  the  death  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  to  whom  God  entrusted 
the  forming  of  his  holy  mind,  he  began  to  think  seri- 
ously of  becoming  a  monk.  Though  she  died  in  his 
youth,  yet  her  sacred  memory  haunted  him  even  in 
manhood,  and  she  is  even  said  to  have  appeared  to  him 
to  beckon  him  on  to  the  cloister.  The  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  age,  more  than 
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once  at  this  critical  time  put  his  purity  in  danger,  and 
though  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  walked 
through  the  midst  of  the  buminii  fire  even  without  feeling 
it,  yet  he  determined  to  shun  a  world  where  wickedness 
so  abounded.  His  noble  birth  would  have  opened  his 
way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  ;  "  but,"  says 
his  historian,  "  he  deliberated  in  what  way  he  could  most 
perfectly  leave  tlie  world,  and  began  to  search  and  to 
trace  out  where  he  could  most  safely  and  most  purely 
find  rest  for  his  soul  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  The 
place  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  search  was  the  new 
plantation  of  Citeaux,  where  monastic  discipline  was 
brought  anew  to  what  it  had  been  at  first.  There  the 
harvest  was  plenty  but  the  labourers  were  few,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exceeding  severity  of  the  life  and  of  its 
poverty,  at  a  time  when  the  fervour  of  the  monks 
at  their  first  conversion  was  hardly  at  all  on  the 
decline."  Bernard  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a 
monk,  with  a  mitre  and  pastoral  staff  in  reversion ; 
his  object  was  that  his  life  should  be  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  and  that  his  conversation  should  be 
in  heaven.  His  first  step  was  however  comparatively 
easy ;  but  much  remained  to  be  done  before  Stephen 
received  his  illustrious  disciple  within  the  walls  of 
Citeaux,  Bernard  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  flesh,  and  over  the  pride  of  high-birth ; 
military  glory,  which  was  the  passion  of  all  his  brothers, 
had  no  attractions  for  him,  but  he  had  still  a  weak  side 
on  which  the  tempter  could  assail  him,  and  this  was  the 
pride  of  intellect.  No  one  can  read  his  writings  with- 
out seeing  the  wonderful  genius  which  they  show  :  the 
same  burning  eloquence  which  made  him  a  Christian 
preacher,  if  it  had  been  heard  in  king's  courts  would 
have  carried  all  before  it ;  and  the  acuteness  with  which 
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he  at  once  sees  deep  into  metaphysical  questions,  would 
have  put  him  at  the  head  of  philosophical  schools. 
And  was  all  this  to  go  too  ?  Was  his  tongue  to  remain 
silent  in  Cistercian  dreariness  ?  and  his  acuteness  to  be 
buried  with  rude  and  unlearned  monks  ?  Yes,  so  it 
was;  all  was  to  be  sacrificed,  beauty  of  form,  noble 
birth,  quickness  and  depth  of  thought,  brilliant  elo- 
quence ;  all  were  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  he  was 
to  become  a  common  labourer,  planter,  reaper,  plough- 
man, and  if  so  be,  hedger  and  ditcher,  wrapped  in  a 
coarse  cowl,  with  low-bom  men  for  his  fellows.  We 
have  not  yet  spoken  of  one  tie,  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all,  and  the  one,  which  cost  the  most  pain  to  break,  and 
that  was  the  love  of  friends  and  relations.  The  slightest 
acquaintance  with  his  life  will  show  the  painful  struggle 
of  his  affections,  even  when  he  was  abbot  of  Clairvaux  ; 
how  he  mourns  with  passionate  grief  over  the  death  of 
his  brother,  or  still  more  over  the  spiritual  death  of  any 
one  whom  he  knew.  Besides  his  kinsmen,  his  brilliant 
and  amiable  qualities  had  endeared  him  to  all  the  flower 
of  the  nobles  of  Burgundy.  As  soon  as  the  slightest 
hint  was  known  of  Bernard's  intention,  all  these  were 
up  in  arms ;  there  were  his  sister  Humbeline,  a  noble 
and  beautifid  young  lady,  his  eldest  brother  Guido, 
already  a  married  man,  and  a  good  soldier  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  ;  Gerard  too,  the  accomplished  knight, 
the  enthusiastic  soldier,  and  the  prudent  leader,  beloved 
for  his  sweet  disposition,  and  his  friend  Hugh,  the  lord  of 
Macon,  all  thinking  his  project  absurd,  and  himself 
half  mad.  Was  he  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  a 
fanatic,  like  Stephen,  and  to  bury  himself  in  the  corner 
of  an  old  wood  ?  The  thing  must  not  be.  Impossible 
indeed  it  was  with  man ;  but  very  possible  with  God. 
This  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  cross,  going  on 
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about  them,  which  was  in  time  to  shake  the  whole  of 
France,  nay  the  whole  world.  Even  they  themselves 
discovered  that  it  was  possible  ;  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  come  across  Bernard  in  his  vocation,  as  they 
soon  found  to  their  cost.  However,  though  they  could 
not  move,  yet  they  could  cause  much  pain  to  Bernard. 
As  he  acknowledged  afterwards,  his  steps  were  well 
nigh  turned  back,  and  the  struggle  was  most  painful. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  his  mother's  memory  he  would 
have  fallen,  but  her  sweet  lessons  were  evermore  recur- 
ring to  his  mind  and  urging  him  on.  One  day,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  see  his  brothers,  who  were  then  with  the 
army  of  the  duke  besieging  the  castle  of  Grancey ; 
these  thoughts  burst  so  forcibly  on  his  mind  that  he 
entered  into  a  church  which  was  open  by  the  wayside, 
and  prayed  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  stretching  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  pouring  out  his  heart  like  water  before 
the  Lord  his  God.  From  that  hour  the  purpose  of  his 
heart  was  fixed,  and  he  set  his  face  stedfastly  to  go  to 
Citeaux.  "  It  was  not  however,"  pursues  his  historian, 
"  with  a  deaf  ear,  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  saying ; 
•  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.'  Truly,  from  that 
hour,  like  a  flame  which  burneth  the  wood,  and  a  fire 
consuming  the  mountains,  here  and  there,  first  seizing 
on  all  about  it,  then  going  forth  to  things  farther  away, 
thus  the  fire  which  the  Lord  had  sent  into  the  heart 
of  his  servant,  and  had  willed  that  it  should  burn,  first 
attacks  his  brothers,  all  but  the  youngest,  who  could  not 
yet  go  into  religion,  and  who  was  left  to  comfort  his  old 
father,  then  his  kinsmen,  fellows,  and  friends,  and  all  of 
whose  conversion  there  could  be  any  hope."  First 
came  his  uncle  Galdricus,  a  puissant  noble  and  a  valiant 
knight,  well  known  for  feats  of  arms  ;  he  quitted  his 
good  castle  of  Touillon,  his  vassals  and  his  riches,  and 
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gave  in  to  the  burning  words  of  his  nephew.     Then  the 
heavenly  fire  kindled  his  young  brother  Bartholomew ; 
his  heart  gave  way  easily,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  made 
a  knight,  having  still  his  spurs  to  win.     Then  came  An- 
drew, the  fourth  brother  ;   it  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  to 
give  up  the  world,  for  he  had  just  received  his  knightly 
sword  from  the  altar,  at  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and  had 
seen  his  first  field ;  but  at  last  he  yielded,  for  he  saw 
in  a  vision  his  sainted  mother  smiling  upon  him,  and  he 
cried  out  to  Bernard  "  I  see  my  mother,"  and  at  once 
gave  in.     But  the  trial  was  still  sorer  when  it  came  to 
the  turn  of  Guy,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers ;  he   w^as   a 
married  man,  and  his  young  wife  loved  him  tenderly, 
besides   which  he  had  more   than  one  daughter,  with 
whom  it  was  hard  indeed  to  part  in   the   age   of  their 
childhood ;  and  even  after  he  had  yielded  to  his  bro- 
ther's persuasions,  and  had  broken  through  all  these  ties, 
a  greater  difficulty  than  all  remained  behind.     It  was  a 
law  of  the  Church,  that  neither  of  a  married  pair  could 
enter  a  cloister  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and 
how  was  it  possible  that  a  delicate  and  high-bom  woman 
could  consent  to  part  with  her  husband  and  enter  into  a 
monastery.     Bernard,  however,  declared  to  Guy,  that  if 
she  did  not  consent,  God  would  smite  her  with  a  deadly 
disease  ;   and  so  it  turned  out  ;   she  soon  after  fell   ill, 
and  "  finding,"  says  William  of  St.  Thierry,  "  that  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  kick  against  the  pricks,   she  sent  for 
Bernard"  and  gave  her  consent.     None,  however,  clung 
to  the  world  with  such  deep-rooted  affection  as  Gerard, 
tlie  second  brother :  as  we  said  before,  he  was  a  frank 
and  high-spirited  soldier,  yet,   withal,  sage  in  counsel, 
and  he  had  won  all  about  him  by  his  kind-heartedness. 
The  world  was  all  open  before  him ;  his  talents  were  sure 
to  raise  him  to  high  rank  and   honour;    and  he  was 
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ardently  fond  of  feats  of  chivalrous  daring.  To  him 
the  conduct  of  his  brothers  seemed  to  be  mere  folly, 
and  he  abruptly  repelled  Bernard's  advice.  But  the 
fire  of  charity  was  still  more  powerful  than  the  young 
knight's  ardour ;  "I  know,  I  know,"  said  Bernard, 
"  that  pain  alone  will  give  wisdom  to  thine  ears,"  and 
laying  his  hands  upon  Gerard's  side,  he  continued,  "  A 
day  will  come,  and  that  soon,  when  a  lance,  piercing 
this  side,  will  tear  a  way  to  thy  heart  for  this  counsel  of 
thy  salvation  which  thou  dost  despise  ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  in  fear,  but  shalt  not  die."  A  few  days  after  this, 
Gerard  had  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  charged  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy  ;  there  he  was  unhorsed,  wounded 
with  a  lance  in  the  very  place  where  Bernard  had  laid 
his  finger,  and  dragged  along  the  ground.  His  brother's 
words  rose  before  him,  and  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  monk, 
a  monk  of  Citeaux."  Little  did  Stephen  think,  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexities,  that  the  name  of  his  poor 
monastery  had  been  heard  in  the  thick  of  a  deadly 
fight,  and  that  a  nobleman  had  chosen  that  strange  place 
to  make  his  profession,  with  swords  pointed  at  his  breast, 
and  lances  and  pennons  flying  about  him.  Notwith- 
standing Gerard's  exclamation,  he  was  taken  captive, 
and  lodged  in  a  dungeon  within  the  castle  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  he,  however,  soon  after  made  his  escape  from 
prison  in  a  way  which  seemed  perfectly  miraculous,  and 
joined  his  brother  Bernard.  Now  the  whole  band  of 
brothers  had  been  won  over ;  but  Bernard  was  not  yet 
satisfied ;  the  fields  were  white  for  the  harvest,  and  he 
went  about  collecting  his  sheaves,  that  he  might  lay 
them  all  up  in  the  garners  of  Citeaux.  Hugh,  the  lord 
of  Macon,  was  also  to  be  brought  to  Stephen's  feet ;  the 
young  nobles  drew  together  into  knots  in  self-defence, 
whenever  Bernard  passed  by,  for  fear  of  being  carried 
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away  by  his  powerful  word ;  mothers  hid  their  sons, 
lest  in  the  flower  of  youth  they  should  hide  themselves 
in  a  cloister.  All  however  was  in  vain  ;  "as  many," 
says  the  abbot  of  St.  Thierry,  *'  as  were  so  pre-ordained 
by  the  grace  of  God  working  in  them,  and  the  word  of 
his  strength,  and  through  the  prayer  and  the  earnestness  of 
His  servant,  first  hesitated,  then  were  pierced  to  the 
heart ;  one  after  another  they  believed  and  gave  in." 
Thirty  men  of  the  most  noble  blood  in  Burgundy  were 
thus  collected  together  ;  as  many  of  them  were  married 
men,  their  wives  also  had  to  give  up  the  world  ;  all 
these  arrangements  required  time,  and  for  six  months 
they  put  off  their  conversion  till  their  affairs  could  be 
arranged.  The  females  retired  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Juilly,  whence  afterwards  it  is  supposed 
that  many  were  transferred  to  the  first  Cistercian  nun- 
nery, the  abbey  of  Tard,  near  Dijon.  When  the  time 
for  proceeding  to  Citeaux  was  come,  Bernard  and  his 
four  brothers  went  to  the  castle  of  Fountains,  which  was 
their  family  place,  to  take  leave  of  their  father  and 
sister.  This  was  their  last  glimpse  of  the  world  ;  they 
then  left  all  and  followed  Christ.  The  little  Nivard 
was  playing  about  with  other  boys  as  they  passed. 
Guy,  the  eldest  brother,  stopped  his  childish  glee  for  a 
moment,  to  tell  him  that  all  the  broad  lands  of  Foun- 
tains, and  many  a  fair  portion  of  the  earth,  were  to  be 
for  him.  "  What,"  said  the  boy,  "  earth  forme,  heaven 
for  you !  the  bargain  is  not  a  fair  one."  Probably  he 
knew  not  then  what  he  said,  but  as  soon  as  he  could 
he  followed  his  brothers.  Thus  the  old  father  was  left 
to  sit  alone  in  his  deserted  halls  with  his  daughter 
Humbeline ;  he  was  now  a  barren  trunk,  with  the 
choice  boughs  lopped  off;  his  noble  line  was  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  he  dropped  into  the  grave,  tlu; 
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castle  of  his  fathers  was  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  that  Stephen  has  housed  his 
thirty  novices,  what  has  he  or  any  one  else  gained  by 
it?  what  equivalent  is  gained  for  all  these  domestic 
ties  rudely  rent,  for  all  these  bleeding  hearts  torn  asun- 
der, and  carrying  their  wounds  unhealed  into  the  clois- 
ter ?  Would  not  rustics  suit  Stephen's  purpose  well, 
if  he  would  cultivate  a  marsh  in  an  old  wood,  without 
desolating  the  hearths  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Burgundy  ? 
Human  feeling  revolts  when  high  nobles,  with  their  steel 
helmets,  shining  hauberks,  and  painted  surcoats,  are 
levelled  with  the  commonest  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  even 
feelings  of  pity  arise  when  high-born  dames,  clad  in  min- 
ever, and  blazing  with  jewels,  cast  all  aside  for  the  rough 
sackcloth  and  the  poor  serge  of  St.  Benedict ;  what 
shall  we  say,  when  young  mothers  quit  their  husbands 
and  their  families  to  bury  themselves  in  a  cloister  ?  There 
are  here  no  painted  windows  and  golden  candlesticks, 
with  chasubles  of  white  and  gold  to  help  out  the  illusion  ; 
feeling  and  imagination,  all  are  shocked  alike,  and  every 
faculty  of  the  natural  man  is  jarred  at  once  at  the  thought. 
Such  words  might  have  been  spoken  even  in  Stephen's 
time,  but  "  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  One 
word  suffices  to  silence  all  these  murmurers ;  Ecce  Homo, 
Behold  the  Man.  The  wonders  of  the  incarnation  are 
an  answer  to  all  cavils.  Why,  it  may  as  well  be  asked, 
did  our  blessed  Lord  choose  to  be  a  poor  man,  instead 
of  being  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?  why  was  His 
mother  a  poor  virgin  ?  why  was  He  born  in  an  inn,  and 
laid  in  a  manger  ?  why  did  He  leave  His  blessed  mother, 
and  almost  repulse  her,  when  she  would  speak  to  Him? 
why  was  that  mother's  soul  pierced  with  agony  at  the 
sufferings  of  her  divine  Son  ?  why,  when  one  drop  of 
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His  precious  blood  would  have  healed  the  whole  crea- 
tion, did  He  pour  it  all  out  for  us  ?  in  a  word,  why, 
when  He  might  have  died  (if  it  be  not  wrong  to  say  so) 
what  the  world  calls  a  glorious  death,  did  He  choose 
out  the  most  shameful,  besides  heaping  to  Himself  every 
form  of  insult,  and  pain  of  body  and  soul  ?     He  did  all 
this  to  show  us,  that  suffering  was  now  to  be  the  natu- 
ral state  of  the  new  man,  just  as  pleasure  is  the  natural 
state  of  the   old.     Suffering  and   humiliation   are   the 
proper  weapons  of  the  Christian,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  independence,  unbounded  dominion  and  power, 
are  the  instruments  of  the  greatness  of  the  world.     No 
one  can  see  how  all  this  acts  to  bring  about  the  final 
triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  it  requires  faith,  but  so  does 
the  spectacle  of  our  blessed  Lord  naked  on  the  cross, 
with   St.  Mary  and    St.  John   weeping  on    each    side. 
After  casting  our  eyes  on  the  holy  rood,  does  it  never 
occur  to  us  to  wonder  how  it  can  be  possible  to  be 
saved  in  the  midst  of  the  endearments  of  a  family,  and 
the  joys  of  domestic  life  ?      God  forbid  that  any  one 
should  deny  the  possibility  !  but  does  it  not  at  first  sight 
require  proof  that  heaven  can  be  won  by  a  life  spent  in 
this  quiet  way.     Again,  let  us  consider  the  dreadful 
nature  of  sin,  even  of  what  are  called  the  least  sins,  and 
would  not  any  one  wish  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Stephen, 
and  wash  them  away  by   continual  penance  ?     Now  if 
what  has  been   said   is  not   enough   to   reconcile   the 
reader's  mind  to  their  leaving  their  father  in  a  body, 
which  looks  like  quitting  a  positive  duty,  it  shovdd  be 
considered  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be  acting 
under   the    special   direction  of  God.     Miracles  were 
really  wrought  to  beckon  them  on ;  at  least,  they  were 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles,  which  is 
enough  for  our  purpose,  and  they  would  have  disobeyed 
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what  they  conceived  to  be  God's  guidance,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  world.  Miracles,  indeed,  cannot  be 
pleaded  to  the  reversing  of  commands  of  the  Decalogue  ; 
but  persons  leave  their  parents  for  causes  which  do  not 
involve  religion  at  all,  as  to  follow  some  profession  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  to  marry  ;  and  we  may 
surely  excuse  St.  Bernard  and  his  brothers  for  conduct 
which  was  so  amply  justified  by  the  event.  One  word 
more ;  every  one  will  allow,  that  he  who  is  continually 
meditating  on  heaven  and  heavenly  things,  and  ever  has 
his  conversation  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  is  more  perfect  than  he  who  is 
always  thinking  on  worldly  affairs.  Let  no  one  say 
that  this  perfection  is  ideal,  for  it  is  a  mere  fact 
that  it  has  been  attained.  Stephen  and  Bernard,  and 
ten  thousand  other  saints,  have  won  this  perfection,  and 
it  may  be  and  is  won  now,  for  the  Church  verily  is  not 
dead,  nor  have  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed  against  her. 
All  cannot  attain  to  such  a  high  state  on  earth,  for  it  is 
not  the  vocation  of  all.  It  was,  however,  plainly  God's 
will  that  all  Bernard's  convertites  should  be  so  called, 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  attained  to  that  state  of 
perfection.  They  were  happy,  for  to  them  it  was 
given  not  to  fear  those  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Whosoever 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of 
me ; "  or  again,  tliat  terrible  saying,  spoken  to  one  who 
asked  to  go  and  bury  his  father,  "  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead."  Moreover,  they  knew  that  blessing, 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  ftither,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  children,  or  lands  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's, 
but  he  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold  now  in  this  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and 
children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions  ;  and  in  the  world 
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to  come  eternal  life."  Bernard  did  receive  back  both 
father  and  sister,  for  his  father  died  in  his  arms  a  monk 
at  Clairvaux,  and  his  sister  also  in  time  retired  to  a 
cloister.  Let  any  one  read  St.  Bernard's  sermons  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  he  will  not  doubt  that  monks 
have  joys  of  their  own,  which  none  but  those  who  have 
felt  them  can  comprehend. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    WORLD    EDIFIED    BY   THE    BRETHREN    OF    CITEAUX. 

The  times  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord  had  indeed 
come  to  the  forlorn  monastery  ;  the  unheard-of  conver- 
sion of  so  many  noble  youths  filled  the  world  with 
wonder.  It  was  a  proof  that  the  Church  was  not  only 
not  dead,  but  not  even  asleep.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  heart  of  Christendom  seemed  to 
have  failed,  and  all  men  thought  that  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end ;  throughout  the  whole  of  the  century 
the  Church  was  either  preparing  for,  or  actually  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  civil  power,  and  in  that 
miserable  confusion  men  seemed  to  have  lost  their  land- 
marks, and  not  to  know  what  was  to  come  of  all  the 
perplexity  which  they  saw  about  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  Church  herself  felt  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the 
struggle ;  men  saw  the  strange  spectacle  of  courtier- 
bishops,  acting  as  the  ministers  of  kings,  and  behaving 
in  all  respects  like  the  wild  nobles,  from  whom  they 
were  only  distinguished  by  wearing  a  mitre,  and  carry- 
ing a  crozier.  Let  any  one  think  how  bishops  be- 
haved in  the  contest  between  St.  Anselm  and  the  king, 
or  again  in  Germany,  how  many  of  thom  sided  with  the 
emperor  against  the  pope,  and  he  will  see  how  the  feudal 
system  had  worked  upon  the  Church.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century  the  struggle  seemed  as 
doubtful  as  ever,  when  the  emperoi',  Henry  V.,  like  a 
loving  son  of  the  Church  that  he  was,  took  Pope  Pascal 
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prisoner  in  the  very  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  vpould 
not  let  him  go  till  he  had  given  him  a  blessing;  that  is, 
till  he  had  given  up  the  question  of  investiture,  and 
acknowledged  himself  vanquished  by  crowning  his 
tyrant '.  This,  however,  was  the  last  act  of  the  great 
struggle ;  three  years  after  Bernard's  entrance  into 
Citeaux,  the  Church  resumed  her  former  attitude,  when, 
in  the  Lateran  council,  the  pope  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  allowed  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  the 
emperor.  The  time  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church  was 
at  hand ;  but  though  she  might  conquer  the  powers  of 
the  world,  how  was  she  to  expel  luxury  from  her  own 
bosom  ?  Enough  has  been  said  in  these  pages  to  show, 
that  the  cloister  itself  was  deeply  infected  by  a  spirit  of 
worldly  pomp.  What  was  worst  of  all,  even  Cluny,  the 
nurse  of  holy  prelates  and  of  great  popes,  was  degene- 
rating ;  in  St.  Hugh's  time,  its  vast  riches  had  been 
used  in  the  service  of  God,  but  now  that  he  was  dead, 
it  became  evident  in  how  precarious  a  situation  is  a 
rich  monastery.  One  bad  abbot  is  enough  to  spoil  the 
whole,  and  St.  Hugh's  successor,  Pontius,  was  utterly 
unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  this  vast  abbey.  He 
was  a  young,  ambitious  man,  high  in  favour  with  popes, 
emperors,  and  all  great  men,  the  go-between  of  high 
personages  in  important  matters,  and  withal  specially 
neglectful  of  the  business  of  the  monastery.  For  three 
years  he  went  on  well  enough,  but  just  about  the  time 
of  the  rising  prosperity  of  Citeaux,  he  began  to  vex 
the  monks  by  his  haughty  conduct.  To  finish  a  melan- 
choly story,  after  ten  years  of  bickering  he  threw  up  his 
abbey  in  disgust.  After  various  acts  of  turbulence,  this 
accomplished  and  high-spirited  man,  who  might  have 
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been  one  of  the  greatest  personages  of  his  day,  died  in 
a  prison,  excommunicated.  Out  of  reverence  for  Chiny, 
he  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and 
long  afterwards  his  tomb  was  shown  in  the  Church,  on 
which  lay  his  effigy,  represented  with  a  cord  round  his 
hands  and  feet.  His  mismanagement  ruined  Cluny  for 
a  time,  and  threw  the  whole  of  its  dependent  priories 
into  disorder.  When  the  monastic  state  was  thus  on 
the  wane,  how  could  any  improvement  be  expected  in 
the  bishops,  who  were  mostly  supplied  from  the  monks  ? 
The  Church  might  shake  off  the  feudal  yoke,  but  how 
was  the  leprosy  of  pomp  and  luxury  to  be  shaken  out 
of  her  own  bosom,  if  her  own  rulers  were  tainted  ?  At 
this  juncture,  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness 
is  heard,  calling  to  repentance  those  who  dwelt  in  kings' 
houses,  clothed  in  soft  raiment.  Stephen's  burning 
love  of  poverty  astonished  the  world,  especially  when 
God  set  His  seal  upon  His  servant's  work,  by  bringing 
to  his  feet  such  a  disciple  as  Bernard,  with  a  train  of 
noble  followers.  It  was  a  movement  in  favour  of  holy 
poverty,  which  vibrated  over  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
Robert,  Alberic,  and  Stephen  had  thus  created  a  new 
idea  in  the  Church ;  not  that  there  ever  were  wanting  men 
who  would  be  poor  for  Christ's  sake,  but  the  Cistercian 
monk  in  his  white  habit,  and  his  train  of  lay-brethren 
working  for  him,  that  he  might  have  time  for  contem- 
plation, is  a  personage  the  precise  likeness  of  whom  has 
never  been  seen  brought  out  in  a  regular  system  before. 
The  institution  of  lay-brethren  had  always  existed,  as 
we  have  said  before,  but  it  was  more  systematized  in  the 
Cistercians,  and  had  a  more  distinct  object.  The  lay- 
brethren  took  charge  of  the  granges,  which  were  often 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  monastery.  The  choir- 
brethren  were  thus  enabled  always  to  remain  within  tlie 
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cloister,  and  had  an  uninterrupted  time  for  spiritual 
reading  and  prayer.  Meditation  had  thus  a  marked 
place  in  the  system ;  and  it  is  more  observable,  because 
the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  splendid  services  of 
Cluny  took  up  a  very  great  part  of  the  time  of  the 
monks.  The  result  of  this  system  was,  what  may  be 
called  a  new  school  of  ascetic  writers,  of  whom  St. 
Bernard  is  the  chief,  followed  by  Gilbert  of  Hoyland, 
abbot  of  Swineshed  in  England,  iElred  of  Rievaux,  and 
William  of  St.  Thierry.  The  science  of  the  interior 
man  thus  began  to  be  more  especially  developed  by  the 
Cistercian  reform.  Again,  Stephen  and  his  disciples 
were  destined  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influence  on  the 
world  than  the  old  Benedictines  ;  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  a  reform  in  the  particular  direction  of  a  revival 
of  poverty,  they  occupied,  so  to  speak,  a  more  mili- 
tant position  than  the  monks  before  them.  They  found 
themselves  at  once  opposed  not  only  to  monasteries, 
but  to  all  luxurious  prelates,  and  secular  churchmen 
who  were  the  favourites  of  kings,  and  so,  indirectly,  to 
kings.  We  shall  soon  see,  that  all  the  reforms  in  the 
Church  naturally  connected  themselves  with  Citeaux, 
as  their  centre. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A    DAY    AT    CITEAUX. 


St.  Robert  and  St.  Alberic  had  both  a  share  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  monastery  ;  it  was  Stephen, 
however,  exchisively,  who  framed  the  order  of  the  Cis- 
tercians. Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  single  convent ; 
but  under  him  it  grew  into  the  head  of  a  vast  monastic 
federacy,  extending  through  every  country  in  Europe. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  this 
large  body  ;  and  let  no  one  suppose,  that  legislating  for 
many  thousands  of  monks  is  at  all  an  easier  task  than 
settling  the  constitution  of  an  equal  number  of  citizens. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  consider  Citeaux  in  this 
dignified  capacity,  as  the  queen  and  mother  of  an  order, 
it  will  be  well  to  go  through  the  daily  exercises  of  a 
Cistercian  convent,  that  the  reader  may  know  what  it  is 
that  is  growing  up  before  him.  Suppose  the  monks  all 
lying  on  their  beds  of  straw,  ranged  in  order  along  the 
dormitory,  the  abbot  in  the  midst.  Each  of  them  lay 
full  dressed,  with  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  with 
his  cuculla  and  tunic,  and  even  with  stockings  on  his 
feet  *.  His  scapular  alone  was  dispensed  with.  Doubt- 
less no  one  complained  of  heat,  for  the  bed-clothes  wi  if 
scanty,  consisting  of  a  rough  woollen  cloth  between 
their  limbs  and  the  straw,  and  a  sort  of  woollen 
rug  over  them  ^     The  long  dormitory  had  no  fire,  and 

>  Us.  cut.  82.  *  Calmet  on  c.  55  of  St.  Ben.  Reg. 
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currents  of  air  had  full  room  to  play  under  the  unceiled 
roof,  left  in  the  native  rudeness  of  its  beams.  A  lamp 
lighted  up  the  apartment,  and  burned  all  night  long. 
At  the  proper  hour  the  clock  awoke  the  sacristan,  who 
slept,  not  in  the  dormitory,  but  near  the  church.  He 
was  the  timekeeper  of  the  whole  community,  and  regu- 
lated the  clock,  which  seems  to  have  been  something  of 
an  alarum  ^,  for  he  used  to  set  it  at  the  right  hour  over- 
night. His  was  an  important  charge,  for  he  had  to 
calculate  the  time,  and  if  he  was  more  wakeful  than 
usual,  or  if  his  clock  went  wrong,  the  whole  convent 
was  robbed  of  a  part  of  its  scanty  rest,  and  the  last 
lesson  had  to  be  lengthened  that  the  hour  of  lauds 
might  come  right  again.  The  time  for  rising  varied 
with  these  strict  observers  of  the  ancient  rule.  St. 
Benedict  commands  that  his  monks  should  get  up  at 
the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  during  the  winter.  In  his 
time,  however,  the  length  of  the  hours  varied  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Day  and  night  were  each  divided  into 
twelve  hours ;  but  as  the  day  dawns  earlier  in  some  parts 
of  the  year  than  in  others,  the  twelve  hours  of  night 
would  then  be  distributed  over  a  less  space  of  time  at 
one  period  than  at  another,  and  would  therefore  be 
shorter.  The  eighth  hour  of  the  night  woiUd  thus, 
though  always  two  hours  after  midnight,  be  sometimes 
closer  to  it  than  at  others.  It,  however,  always  fell 
about  two  o'clock,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning*. 
In  summer,  the  hour  of  matins  was  so  fixed,  that  they 
should  be  over  a  short  time  before  lauds,  which  were 
always  at  day-break.  The  sacristan,  as  soon  as  he  was 
up,  trimmed  the  church  lamp,  and  that  of  the  dormitory, 
and  rang  the  great  bell ;  in  a  moment,  the  whole  of  this 

»  Us.  Cist.  114.  *  Bona,  Div.  Psal.  c.  iv.  3. 
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little  world  was  alive  ;  the  sole  things  which  a  minute 
ago  looked  as  if  they  were  watching  were  the  two 
solitary  lamps  burning  all  night  long,  one  in  the  dor- 
mitory, the  other  in  the  Church,  as  if  they  were  ready 
trimmed  with  oil  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  but  now 
every  eye  is  awake,  and  every  hand  is  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Most  men  find  it  hard  to  leave  even  a 
bed  of  straw,  and  the  seven  hours  in  winter  and  six  in 
summer  were  but  just  enough  for  bodies- wearied  out 
with  hard  work,  and  always  hungering ;  doubtless  the 
poor  novice  often  stretched  himself,  before  the  tones  of 
the  bell  which  had  broken  his  slumbers  fully  roused 
him  to  consciousness  ;  but  starting  from  bed,  and  putting 
himself  at  once  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  older  monk.  The  prayer 
which  they  were  to  say  in  rising  is  not  prescribed  in  the 
rule  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  after  crossing  them- 
selves in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  they  repeated 
the  psalm,  Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende  *,  and  then 
walked  towards  the  Church.  One  by  one  these  white 
figures  glided  along  noiselessly  througli  the  cloister, 
keeping  modestly  close  to  the  walls,  and  leiiving  the 
middle  space  free,  where  none  but  the  abbot  walked  *. 
Their  cowls  were  drawn  over  their  heads,  which  were 
slightly  bent  down  ;  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  their  hands  hung  down  motionless  by  their  sides, 
wrapt  in  the  sleeves  of  the  cuculla.  The  old  Cister- 
cian Church,  after  the  model  of  which  was  built  even 
the  stately  Church  which  afterwards  contained  all  the 
brethren  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Citeaux  ^,  was  re- 
markable  in   its    arrangement.      It   was   intended  for 


*  Martenne,  de  Antiq.  Mon.  Rit.  lib.  i.  1.  27. 

«  Rit.  Cist.  1.  6.  '  Rit.  Ciat.  1. 
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monks  alone;  few  entered  it  but  those  guests  who 
happened  to  come  to  the  abbey,  and  they  were  not 
always  allowed  to  be  present  *.  It  was  divided  into 
four  parts  ;  at  the  upper  end  was  the  high  altar,  stand- 
ing apart  from  the  wall ;  the  sole  object  which  Cis- 
tercian simplicity  allowed  upon  it  was  a  crucifix  of 
painted  wood ;  and  over  it  was  suspended  a  pix,  in 
which  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  reserved,  with  great 
honour,  in  a  linen  cloth ',  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it 
day  and  night  ^  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
even  candlesticks  upon  the  altar,  though  two  large  lights 
burned  during  the  time  of  mass  immediately  before  it  '■*. 
The  part  in  front  of  this  most  sacred  place  was  called 
the  presbyterium,  and  there  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  sat  on  chairs  placed  for  them,  when  the  holy 
sacrifice  was  to  be  celebrated.  Next  came  the  choir 
itself,  where  the  brethren  sat  in  simple  stalls,  ranged  on 
each  side  of  the  Church.  In  front  of  the  stalls  of  the 
monks  were  the  novices,  kneeling  on  the  pavement', 
and  sitting  on  low  seats.  The  stall  of  the  abbot  was  on 
the  right  hand,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  choir,  and  the 
prior's  place  was  on  the  opposite  side ;  just  where  the 
head  of  a  college  and  his  deputy  sit  in  one  of  our  own 
collegiate  chapels.     Beyond  this  was  the  retro-chorus, 

*  Us.  Cist.  17.21.55.  »  lb.  21. 

*  V.  c.  82,  in  the  collection  of  statutes  of  the  general  chapters 
before  his  time,  made  by  Stephen's  successor.  The  words,  "  et 
potest,"  show,  that  it  was  in  a  place  not  accessible  to  all.  The 
lamp  is  mentioned  again  in  a  later  collection  of  statutes,  Nom. 
p.  277-  Those  who  know  the  reverence  of  St.  Stephen's  age  for 
the  Holy  Sacrament  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know  where  the  lamp 
was  placed,  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  For  a  contem- 
porary instance  of  a  light  before  the  high  altar,  vid.  Matt.  Par. 
Vit.  Pauli  Abb.  Sti  Alb. 

*  Ub.  Cist.  55.  '  Fosbrooke,  Monachism,  p.  203. 
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which  was  not  the  Lady  chapel,  but  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Church,  nearest  the  nave,  and  was  the  place  marked 
out  for  those  in  weak  health,  but  still  well  enough  to  leave 
tlie  infirmary  *.  Last  of  all  came  the  nave,  which  was 
smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  Church ',  unlike  the  long  and 
stately  naves  of  our  cathedral  churches.  Into  this  church, 
called  by  the  modest  name  of  oratory,  the  first  fathers 
of  Citeaux  entered  nightly  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, 
and  to  pray  for  the  world,  which  was  lying  asleep 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  forest.  It  had  many  sepa- 
rate entrances,  by  which  different  portions  of  the  con- 
vent flocked  in  with  a  quick  step  to  rouse  themselves 
from  sleep,  but  all  in  perfect  silence ;  by  one  side  en- 
trance the  brethren  came  in  between  the  presbytery  and 
the  stalls*,  while  the  abbot  and  prior,  and  those  about 
him,  entered  at  the  lower  end ;  there  was  also  a  door 
leading  into  the  cloister '',  through  which  processions 
passed.  Each  brother  as  he  came  in  threw  back  his 
cowl,  and  bowed  to  each  altar  that  he  passed,  and  then 
to  the  high  altar.  They  then,  except  on  Sundays  and 
some  feast  days,  knelt  in  their  stalls  with  their  hands 
cla.sped  upon  their  breasts,  and  their  feet  close  to- 
gether, and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  In 
this  position  they  remained  till  the  Deus  in  adjutorium 
had  been  said,  when  they  rose  and  remained  standing 
during  the  rest  of  the  service,  except  where  it  was 
otherwise  especially  marked.  Matins  lasted  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  they  chanted  psalms,  inter- 
spersed with  anthems;  the  glimmering  light  of  the  lamp 
was  not  intended  to  do  more  than  pierce  through  the 
gloom  of  the  Church,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  service 
was  recited  by  heart,  and  a  candle  was  placed  just  in 

«  Us.  Cist.  101.    Rit.  Cist.  1.  3.  »  Voy.  Lit.  i.  224. 

«  Us.  Ciat.  68.  Rit.  Cist.  1.  6.  ^  Us.  Cist.  7-  21. 
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that  part  where  the  lesson  was  to  be  read  ' ;  if  it  were 
not  that  their  lips  moved  they  might  have  been  taken 
for  so  many  white  statues,  for  their  arms  were  placed 
motionless  upon  their  bosoms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ®, 
and  every  movement  was  regulated  so  as  to  be  as  tran- 
quil as  possible'.  The  sweet  chanting  of  the  early  Cister- 
cians struck  some  of  their  contemporaries  as  something 
supernatural.  "  With  such  solemnity  and  devotion  do 
they  celebrate  the  divine  office,"  says  Stephen  of  Tour- 
nay,  "  that  you  might  fancy  that  angels'  voices  were 
heard  in  their  concert ;  by  their  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  they  draw  men  to  praise  God,  and  they 
imitate  the  angels  ^."  Yet  this  effect  was  simply  pro- 
duced by  common  Gregorian  chants,  sung  in  unison  ; 
as  in  the  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  the  Cistercians 
were  reformers  in  church  music.  They  sent,  in  their 
•^simplicity,  all  the  way  to  Metz  to  procure  the  antipho- 
nary  of  that  church,  as  being  the  most  likely  to  be  pure 
from  innovation,  probably  because  Amalarius,  a  deacon 
of  Metz,  was  a  celebrated  liturgical  writer  in  the  time 
of  the  son  of  Charlemagne ;  but  they  soon  found  that 
many  ages  had  passed  over  the  Church  since  the  time 
of  the  great  emperor  of  the  West.  The  book  was  very 
defective,  and  was  filled  with  innovations,  and  they  im- 
mediately set  about  correcting  it '.  Monastic  music 
had  suffered,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  St.  Benedict's 
rule ;  and  our  Cistercians  speak  with  contempt  of 
womanish  counter-tenor  voices  *,  which  they  inexorably 
banished  from  their  churches.  Their  chanting  was 
especially  suited  for  contemplation ;   they  dwelt  on  each 

*  Us.  Cist.  68.  9  Rit.  Cist.  1.  8. 
>  lb.  1.  6.  »  Bona  de  Div.  Psal.  18.  5. 
'  Tract,  de  Cantu.  in  St.  Bernard's  works. 

*  St.  Bera.  iu  Caut.  47.  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  71.  ap-  Nomasticon. 
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syllable,  and  sucked  in  the  honied  sense  of  the  psalms 
as  they  pronounced  the  words.  It  is  not  wonderful  if 
the  men  of  that  time  believed  that  devils  trembled,  and 
angels  noted  down  in  letters  of  gold  *  the  words  which 
dropped  from  their  lips,  as  these  grave  and  masculine 
voices  chanted  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  the  glories  of  the  Lord 
and  of  His  Church.  Few,  indeed,  are  worthy  to  chant 
the  Psalms:  who  can  repeat,  for  instance,  the  119th 
Psalm  as  he  should  ?  but  Stephen  and  his  brethren 
might  pronounce  those  burning  words  of  the  Spirit 
without  shame,  for  they  had  indeed  given  up  the  world. 
"  Ignitum  eloquium  tuum  vehementer,  et  servus  dilexit 
illud." 

After  matins  were  over  they  never  returned  to  sleep, 
but  were  permitted  either  to  pray  in  the  church,  or  to  sit 
in  the  cloister.  In  summer,  when  the  day  dawned  upon 
the  convent  almost  as  soon  as  matins  were  over,  the  time 
thus  allowed  was  very  short,  for  lauds  followed  close  on 
the  first  glimmer  of  morning  light.  In  winter  there  was 
a  considerable  interval  between  lauds  and  matins,  and  it 
was  during  this  part  of  the  day  that  the  monk  was  left 
most  to  himself.  This  was  the  time  allotted  to  mental 
prayer,  and  many  a  monk  might  then  be  seen  kneeling 
in  his  stall,  occupied  in  that  meditation  which,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Bernard,  "  gathers  itself  up  into  itself,  and 
by  divine  help,  separates  itself  from  earthly  things,  to 
contemplate  God*."  It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  order 
that  they  were  not  to  prostrate  themselves  full  length 
on  the  ground  in  church  ^  but  should  keep  their  souls 
in   quiet  before  God,   without  violent  action.     Others 

«  Exord.  Mag.  2.  3.  «  De  Con.  5.  2. 

»  lust.  Cap.  Gen.  86. 
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again  remained  in  the  cloister,  which,  with  all  its  strict- 
ness and  tranquillity,  was  a  busy  scene.  Let  no  one 
think  of  the  cloister  as  it  is  now,  in  a  state  of  desertion 
about  our  cathedrals,  cold  and  comfortless,  with  all  the 
glass  taken  out  of  its  windows  ;  its  religious  silence  has 
given  place  to  the  silence  of  the  churchyard.  It  was 
formerly  the  very  paradise  of  the  monk,  from  which  all 
the  rest  of  the  convent  was  named  * ;  it  shut  him  out 
from  the  world  "  with  its  royal  rampart  of  discipline," 
and  was  an  image  of  the  rest  of  heaven.  It  was  the 
passage  by  which  every  part  of  the  convent  buildings 
were  connected,  and  aroimd  which  on  Palm  Sunday 
they  walked  in  procession,  with  green  palms  in  their 
hands.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  at  right  angles 
with  it,  was  the  dormitory,  opposite  the  church  was  the 
refectory,  and  adjoining  the  church  was  the  chapter- 
house 9;  in  the  centre  was  a  cross.  After  matins,  then 
those  of  the  brethren  who  were  not  in  the  church,  were 
all  together  in  the  cloister.  In  one  part  was  the  cantor 
marking  out  the  lessons,  and  hearing  some  brother  re- 
peat them  in  a  low  suppressed  tone  ;  or  else  a  novice 
would  be  learning  to  recite  the  psalter  by  heart.  In 
another  part,  ranged  on  seats,  the  brethren  would  sit  in 
unbroken  silence  reading,  with  their  cowls  so  disposed 

«  St.  Bera.  Serm.  de  Div.  42. 

^  Calmet,  Regie  de  St.  Benoit,  ch.  66.  The  order  observed  in 
processions  falls  in  with  Calmet's  opinion,  v.  Us.  Cist.  17.  It  is 
there  implied  that  the  deacon,  who  went  first,  had  at  the  last 
station  of  the  procession  his  face  to  the  east  and  his  back  to  the 
brethren.  The  whole  convent,  therefore,  after  having  made  the 
round  of  the  cloister,  and  finished  at  the  point  where  they  began, 
looked  to  the  east :  they  must,  therefore,  at  first  starting  from 
the  church,  have  moved  towards  the  east.  And  this  fixes  the 
position  of  their  first  station,  which  is  known  to  have  been  the 
dormitory,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 
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about  their  heads,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  they  were 
not  asleep.  It  was  here  that  St.  Bernard  gained  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  meditating 
upon  them  before  the  morning  light.  In  another  corner 
of  the  cloister,  the  boys  of  the  monastery  would  be  at 
school,  under  the  master  of  the  novices.  The  library, 
from  which  the  monks  took  the  books  in  which  they 
read,  was  between  the  church  and  the  chapter-house, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  the  sacristan  :  and  let  no 
one  despise  the  library  of  a  Cistercian  convent.  St. 
Augustine  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  author  with 
them  S  and  Citeaux  itself  had  no  lack  of  expositions  of 
Scripture  by  the  Fathers  ^  Shall  we  not  be  surprised 
to  find  a  copy  of  the  Koran  in  the  armarium  of  Clair- 
vaux  ?  and  yet  there  it  was,  the  gift  of  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, who  had  ordered  it  to  be  translated  carefully  ^ 
Citeaux  had  its  scriptorium  as  well  as  its  library,  where 
manuscripts  were  copied  by  the  brethren.  It  is  true 
that  the  antiquary  would  despise  the  handiwork  of  the 
Cistercians,  for  no  illuminated  figures  of  saints,  ela- 
borate capital  letters,  or  flowers  in  arabesque  creeping 
up  the  margin,  were  allowed  ;  jewelled  covers  and 
gold  clasps  were  also  forbidden*;  but  instead  of  this, 
religious  silence  was  strictly  observed,  and  the  scrip- 
torium was  a  place  for  meditation  as  much  as  the 
cloister  itself  5.  Their  labours  did  not  consist  in  simply 
copying  the  manuscripts ;  they  took  pains  to  discover 
various  readings,  and  to  compare  editions.  It  might 
have  been  supposed,  that  the  cold  winds  of  the  forest, 
with  the  burning  sun  and  drenching  rain,   must  have 

'  Mabillon  de  M<in.  Stud.  App.  Art.  24.  St.  Bern,  de  Bapt. 
»  St.  Bern.  Vit.  Guillel.  i.  24.  ap.  Ben. 

»  Pet.  Ven.  Ep.  4.  17.  *  Inst  Cap.  Gen.  13.  81. 

•  Inst.  Cap.  Gen.  87. 
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fairly  bleached  out  of  Stephen's  mind  all  the  learning 
which  he  had  gathered  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  But 
he  left  behind  him  a  work,  which  proved  that  he  kept 
under  his  Cistercian  habit  the  same  heart  which  had 
urged  him  to  leave  his  old  cloister  of  Sherborne  to 
study  in  Scotland  and  in  France.  A  manuscript  edition 
of  the  Bible,  written  under  the  eye  of  our  abbot  him- 
self, was  preserved  with  great  reverence  at  Citeaux  up 
to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Not  content 
with  consulting  Latin  manuscripts,  he  even  had  recourse 
to  the  Rabbins,  in  order  to  settle  the  readings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  this  way  there  could  never  be  a 
lack  of  books  for  the  brethren  to  read  in  the  cloister, 
since  there  was  at  home  a  power  of  multiplying  them 
as  long  as  there  were  friendly  monasteries  to  lend  them 
new  manuscripts  to  copy,  when  the  original  stock  of  the 
library  had  failed. 

As  the  Cistercians  followed  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  day,  the  hours  in  winter  and  in  summer  differed 
considerably,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  again,  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  year  altered  their  mode 
of  living  to  a  great  degree.  From  Easter  to  Holy  Cross 
day,  that  is  the  14th  of  September,  they  broke  their 
fast  after  sext,  and  had  a  second  meal  after  vespers, 
except  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  were  fast 
days :  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  Holy  Cross 
day  to  Easter,  they  never  had  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  after  nones,  up  to  Ash  Wednesday,  but  during 
Lent  not  till  after  vespers.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  sketch  of  their  mode  of  living,  first  in  sum- 
mer and  then  in  winter.  Lauds,  as  has  been  said  before, 
followed  matins  very  soon  in  summer,  after  which  an  in- 
terval was  allowed,  during  which  the  brethren  might  go  to 
the  dormitory  to  wash  themselves,  and  change  portions 
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of  the  dress  in  which  they  had  slept.  As  soon  as  the 
day  had  fully  dawned,  prime  was  sung,  and  then  they 
went  into  the  chapter.  If  ever  there  was  a  scene  re- 
volting to  human  pride,  it  was  the  chapter  ;  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  monastic  life,  it  shows  that  a 
convent  was  not  a  place  where  men  walked  about  in 
clotlies  of  a  peculiar  cut,  and  spent  their  time  in  formal 
actions,  but  a  school  of  humiliation,  where  the  very 
last  roots  of  self-love  were  plucked  up,  and  the  charity 
of  the  Gospel  planted  in  its  stead.  Humility  was  the 
very  soul  of  the  cloister,  and  a  great  part  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's rule  is  taken  up  with  an  analysis  of  the  twelve 
degrees  of  humility,  which  form  the  steps  of  a  Jacob's 
ladder,  leading  up  to  perfect  love,  which  casteth  out 
fear*.  Our  Cistercians  had  studied  this  part  of  the 
rule  well,  and  St.  Bernard's  earliest  work  is  a  sort  of 
a  comment  upon  it.  The  chapter-house  was  the  place 
where  this  mingled  humility  and  love  was  most  of  all 
exercised.  Around  it  were  ranged  seats,  one  above 
another ;  the  novices  sitting  on  the  lowest  row,  or  rather 
on  the  footstools  attached  to  the  seats  ;  in  the  midst  was 
the  abbot's  chair'.  The  chapter  opened  with  the  mar- 
tyrology,  and  witli  those  parts  of  the  service  now  attached 
to  the  office  of  prime.  Then  followed  the  commemoration 
of  the  faithful  departed,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  sermon; 
after  which  a  portion  of  St.  Benedict's  rule  was  read.  Then 
each  brother,  who  had  in  the  slightest  way  transgressed 
the  rule,  came  forward  and  confessed  it  aloud  before  the 
whole  convent.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  threw  back 
his  cowl  that  all  might  see  his  face,  then  he  muffled  up 
his  face  and  head,  and  threw  himself  full  length  on  the 
low  stool  of  the  lectern,  without  speaking  a  word.  At 
length  the  abbot  spoke,  and  asked  him,  "  What  sayest 
«  Reg.  c.  7.  '  Rit.  Cist.  3.  8. 
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thou  ?"  The  brother  answered,  "Mea  culpa,"  *'It  was 
by  my  fault ;"  then  he  was  bidden  to  rise  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  again  uncovered  his  features,  and 
confessed  his  faults,  and  after  receiving  a  penance,  if  it 
were  necessary,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  at  the  bidding 
of  his  superior.  When  all  had  confessed  their  own  sins, 
then  a  still  more  extraordinary  scene  followed :  each 
monk  accused  his  brother  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing amiss  in  him.  He  rose,  and  mentioning  his  name 
said,  "Our  dear  brother  has  committed  such  a  fault." 
Happy  they  who  could  thus  bear  to  hear  their  faults 
proclaimed  in  the  face  of  day,  without  being  angry. 
The  angels  are  blessed  because  they  cannot  sin ;  next 
to  them  in  happiness  are  those  who  are  not  wrathful 
when  rebuked.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  punish- 
ments for  greater  offences  against  the  rvde.  The  monlc 
who  had  grievously  offended  stripped  himself  to  his 
waist,  and  on  his  knees  received  the  discipline  at  the 
hands  of  a  brother  in  the  face  of  the  convent.  Blessed 
again  are  they  who  thus  are  willing  to  suffer  shame 
on  earth,  if  by  any  means  they  may  escape  shame  at 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment.  It  was  not,  however, 
only  in  public  that  they  confessed  their  sins  ;  any  mortal 
sins  against  the  rule  were  to  be  confessed  over  again 
to  a  priest  for  the  benefit  of  absolution,  though  they  had 
already  been  proclaimed  in  the  chapter ;  and  during  all 
the  intervals  of  work,  before  they  had  broken  their 
fast,  the  brethren  might  confess  their  sins  in  private  in 
the  chapter.  An  instance  is  incidentally  related,  in 
which  a  novice,  on  entering  into  Clairvaux,  made  a 
general  confession  of  the  sins  of  his  whole  life',  and  this 
was  probably  a  common  practice,  though  not  enjoined 

»  Vit.  St  Bern.  7-  22. 
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by  the  rule ;  at  least  it  had  become  common  at  the  end  of 
the  century  in  which  Stephen  lived".  After  the  chap- 
ter was  over,  the  brethren  went  out  to  manual  labour ; 
this  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
Citeaux  from  Cluny.  Their  labour  was  good  hard  work 
by  which  they  gained  their  livelihood,  and  with  the 
help  of  their  lay-brethren  supported  themselves,  and 
gave  abundant  alms  to  the  poor.  Few  things  are  more 
remarkable  than  this  mixture  of  all  the  details  of  spades 
and  forks,  ploughing,  haymaking  and  reaping,  with 
the  meditation  and  constant  prayer  of  the  Cistercians. 
During  the  har^efjb^injje^  the  daily  mass  was,  if  the 
abbot  so  willed,  attended  only  "by  the  sick  and  all  who 
were  too  weak  to  work,  for  the  whole  convent  was  in 
the  fields.  And  when  mass  was  said,  the  priest  put 
off  chasuble  and  stole,  and  with  his  assistants  followed 
the  brethren  who  had  gone  before  to  work'.  St.  Ber- 
nard put  off  the  finishing  of  one  of  his  wonderful 
sermons  on  the  Canticles,  because  the  brethren  must 
go  to  the  work  which  their  rule  and  their  poverty  re- 
quired*. It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Cistercians,  that 
they  did  not  sing  psalms,  but  meditated  while  tliey 
worked  ;  again,  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  a  book  with 
him  into  the  fields.  This  last  regulation  was  probably 
made  by  Stephen  himself,  for  it  is  recorded  of  St. 
Alberic  that  he  took  the  psalter  with  him  when  he 
worked.  Field-work  was  not,  however,  it  may  be  said 
by  the  way,  the  only  labour  of  the  Cisterciap;  ^^  took 
his  turn  to  be  cook,  which  office  went  the  round  of  the 
convent,  and  was  changed  weekly.  Again,  he  might 
be  cellarer,  infirmarian,  master  of  the  novices,  or  porter, 

9  Vid.  Adam,  abbot  of  a  Cistercian  monastery,  quoted  by  Cal- 
met  on  c.  58  of  the  Rule.  '  Us.  Cist,  84. 

'•^  S«rm.  i. 
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with  a  variety  of  other  offices,  which  would  give  him 
employment  enough.  The  cellarer,  especially,  was  an 
officer  of  considerable  dignity  in  the  community  ;  he 
had  the  whole  of  the  victualling  department  under  his 
care  ;  cooks  and  lay-brethren  especially  referred  to  him 
in  all  matters  which  came  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  he 
had  to  weigh  out  the  proper  quantity  of  food  for  each  of 
the  monks.  Prudence  and  experience  were  not,  there- 
fore, qualities  thrown  away  in  a  convent,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  was  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  even,  in  its 
way,  a  busy  world.  But  each  servile  occupation  was 
hallowed  by  obedience  and  religious  silence,  in  which 
.the  Lord  spoke  to  the  heart. 

The  brethren  left  the  fields  as  soon  as  the  first  stroke 
of  the  bell  for  tierce  was  heard.  The  early  Benedic- 
tines said  tierce  in  the  fields,  and  continued  working 
till  near  10  o'clock,  thus  giving  two  hours  and  a  half  to 
manual  labour.  The  reason  why  the  Cistercians  worked 
for  a  shorter  time  was,  because  mass  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  tierce.  In  St.  Benedict's  time  there  was 
no  daily  mass^,  but  since  then  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  holy  sacrifice 
was  offered  up  every  day  at  Citeaux.  At  this  mass 
any  one  might  communicate  who  had  not  communicated 
on  the  Sunday,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the  whole 
convent  received  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  most  blessed 
Lord,  who  was  at  that  time  given  to  the  faithful  under 
both  kinds.  After  the  celebration  of  these  adorable  mys- 
teries, the  brethren  again  retired  into  the  cloister  to  read, 
or  went  into  the  church  for  meditation.  At  about  half- 
past  eleven  the  bell  rung  for  sext,  after  which  the  convent 
assembled  in  the  refectory,  for  the  first  and  principal 

'  Martenne,  de  Ant.  Mon.  Rit.  2 — 4. 
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meal  of  the  day,  except  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
out  of  the  Paschal  time,  on  which  days,  as  has  hcen 
said  before,  they  had  only  one  meal,  and  that  after 
nones.  This  Cistercian  dinner,  or  breakfast  as  it 
might  be  called,  needed  the  seasoning  of  early  rising 
and  hard  labour  to  make  it  palatable.  It  consisted  of  a 
pound  of  the  coarsest  bread  (one  third  of  which  was 
reserved  for  supper  if  there  was  one),  and  two  dishes  of 
different  sorts  of  vegetables  boiled  without  grease. 
Their  drink  was  the  sour  wine  of  the  country,  well 
diluted  with  water,  or  else  thin  beer*  or  a  decoction  of 
herbs  called  sapa^,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  like 
vegetable  soup  than  any  other  beverage.  Even  fish 
and  eggs,  which  had  always  been  considered  to  be 
legitimate  diet  for  monks,  were  excluded.  Their  con- 
temporaries wondered  at  their  austerity ;  how,  weak  and 
delicate  bodies,  worn  out  by  hard  labour  and  by  night- 
watching,  could  possibly  subsist  on  such  coarse  food : 
but  St.  Bernard  tells  us  what  made  it  palatable.  "  Thou 
fearest  watchings,  fasts,  and  manual  labour,"  he  says  to  a 
runaway  Cistercian,  "  but  these  are  light  to  one  who 
thinks  on  the  eternal  fire.  The  remembrance  of  the 
outer-darkness  takes  away  all  horror  from  solitude. 
Think  on  the  strict  sifting  of  thine  idle  words  which  is 
to  come,  and  then  silence  will  not  be  so  very  unpleasing. 
Place  before  thine  eyes  the  everlasting  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  the  mat  or  the  down  pillow  will 
be  the  same  to  thee."  And  yet  theirs  was  not  a  service 
of  gloom  or  fear.  Christ  rewarded  the  holy  boldness  of 
these  noble  athletes,  who  thus  afflicted  their  bodies  for 
His  sake,  by  filling  their  souls  with  the  joys  of  devotion. 

*  Sicera  is  mentioned,  Us.  Cis.  11 7. 

*  Sapa  occurs  Vit  St.  Bern.  2.  1. 
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"  Oh !  that  by  God's  mercy,"  says  St.  Bernard  to  one 
whom  he  was  persuading  to  quit  the  world,  "  I  could  have 
thee  as  my  fellow  in  that  school  where  Jesus  is  the 
master !  Oh  !  that  I  could  place  thy  bosom,  if  it  were 
but  once  pure,  in  the  place  where  it  might  be  a  vase  to 
catch  that  unction  which  teacheth  us  of  all  things — 
Thinkest  thou  not  that  thou  wouldest  suck  honey  from  the 
rock,  and  oil  from  the  rugged  stone  ?"  Every  action  was 
sanctified  to  tlie  monks,  even  at  their  meals  a  strict 
silence  was  observed,  and  one  of  the  brethren  read  aloud 
some  religious  book,  during  the  time  that  they  were  in 
the  refectory.  After  it  was  over,  according  to  the 
custom  of  hot  climates,  and  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
shortness  of  the  night  in  summer,  they  went  into  the 
dormitory  to  sleep.  After  about  an  hour's  rest  the  bell 
rang  to  rouse  them  up,  and  in  the  interval  between 
nones,  they  washed  themselves,  and  either  sat  in  the 
cloister  or  repaired  to  the  church.  Nones  were  said  at 
half  past  two,  after  which  they  were  allowed  a  draught 
of  water  in  the  refectory  before  they  returned  to  manual 
labour,  which  lasted  till  half  past  five,  when  they  sang 
vespers*.  The  vesper-hour  was  especially  the  monk's 
season  of  quiet,  when  the  day  was  over  with  all  its 
work,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  about 
him.  St.  Bernard  interprets  the  evening  in  Scripture 
to  mean  the  time  of  quiet  ^,  and  Cistercian  writers,  even 
in  late  times,  are  fond  of  collecting  together  all  the 
mystical  import  of  the  time  of  vespers*.  They  went 
into  the  refectory  after  returning  from  their  work,  and 
partook  of  a  slight  repast,  consisting  of  the  remainder 
of  their  pound  of  bread,  with  a  few  raw  fruits,  such  as 


*  Calmet,  c.  48.  ^  In  Cant.  Serm.  57. 

«  Bona  de  Div.  PsaL  10. 
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radishes,  lettuces,  or   apples   furnished   by  the  abbey 
gardens. 

Before  we  close  the  day  with  compline,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  summer 
and  winter  rule.  Their  seasons  followed  the  eccle- 
siastical division  of  the  year ;  summer  was  reckoned 
from  Easter  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  was  called  winter.  The  Church  in  winter  sits  in 
expectation  of  her  Lord's  coming,  and  the  Cistercians 
redoubled  their  austerities  during  this  long  period  of  the 
gloom  of  the  year.  They  arose  in  all  the  cold  and  snow 
of  winter,  in  the  dark  and  dreary  night,  to  watch  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  to  pray  for  the  world 
which  was  lying  without  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of 
death.  As  the  world  is  engaged  in  turning  day  into 
night,  in  order  to  have  its  fill  of  pleasure,  so  they 
multiplied  time  for  devotion,  by  stealing  from  the  hours 
when  men  are  asleep.  On  Christmas  night  a  fire 
burned  merrily  in  the  calefactory,  and  all  with  glad 
hearts  might  cluster  around  it ;  but  at  other  times  no 
fire  is  mentioned  during  the  night  hours,  and  it  was  in 
cold  and  hunger  that  they  waited  for  the  nativity  of 
the  Lord,  and  thought  upon  the  cold  cave  at  Bethlehem, 
where  the  Blessed  Virgin  waited  for  the  time  when  He, 
who  is  the  only  joy  of  the  faithful,  came  fortli  from  her 
to  save  the  world.  He  was  the  centre  of  all  their 
exercises,  and  His  holy  fire  burning  in  their  hearts,  gave 
them  heat  and  light  in  the  dreariness  of  their  watching. 
Winter  brought  its  compensation  with  it  at  Citeaux, 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  then  that 
they  had  most  time  for  meditation  and  prayer  in  the 
cloister,  or  in  the  church  after  matins  ;  for  lauds  were 
never  said  till  the  early  dawn,  which  would  of  course 
be  then  much  later  than  in  summer.     Prime  followed 
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immediately  upon  lauds,  and  would  generally  begin 
about  seven  o'clock.  Then  came  the  mass,  tierce,  and 
the  chapter,  so  that  they  did  not  begin  to  work  till 
after  the  time  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  which  was 
after  tierce,  or  about  half  past  nine  or  ten.  The 
chapter  is  not  here  noticed,  nor  indeed  is  it  mentioned 
systematically  anywhere  in  his  rule  ;  it  probably  became 
a  system,  and  the  hour  for  it  was  fixed,  after  St.  Bene- 
dict's time'.  From  the  time  that  they  went  into 
the  fields  after  the  chapter,  till  nones,  which  were 
said  between  two  and  three,  they  worked  on  without 
breaking  their  fast  till  after  the  hour  was  said,  that  is 
between  half  past  two  and  three*.  After  the  meal 
was  over,  they  walked  into  the  church  two  and  two, 
chaunting  the  Miserere,  and  there  said  grace.  Vespers 
followed  soon  after;  for  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  said  about  sunset,  but  before  the  twilight  had  so 
far  faded  away  as  to  require  candles.  Such  is  Cardi- 
nal Bona's  opinion,  himself  a  Cistercian,  and  the  light- 
ing of  lamps  for  vespers  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
duties  of  the  servant  of  the  church,  as  he  was  called^ 
In  summer,  when  a  slight  repast  was  allowed  in  the 
evening,  the  quiet  of  the  twilight  hour  was  necessarily 
interrupted ;  but  in  winter,  when  nothing  was  per- 
mitted after  their  one  meal,  but  a  draught  of  water, 
nothing  broke  the  repose  of  the  monks  after  vespers 
were  said.  The  most  breathless  stillness  reigned  in 
the  convent.  The  brethren  sat  reading  in  the  cloister, 
and  even  signs  were  forbidden  except  on  special  occa- 
sions'. The  evening  twilight  between  vespers  and 
compline  was  the   monk's  sabbath.     They  were  for- 

«  Reg.  St.  Ben.  48.  *  Calmet,  c.  41. 

«  Bona  de  Div.  Paal.  10.    Us.  Cist.  106.  »  Ua.  Cist.  79. 
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bidden  expressly  to  get  into  knots  and  talk  together, 
and  almost  the  only  sign  allowed  was  when  one  brother 
motioned  to  another  to  take  care  of  liis  book,  if  any- 
thing called  him  out  of  the  cloister.  Strange  accidents 
happened  to  books  in  those  ages,  which  might  have 
made  this  precaution  necessary,  as  when  a  bear  swal- 
lowed or  at  least  sadly  mangled  the  manuscript  of  St. 
Augustine's  Epistles  at  Cluny  * ;  though  it  is  true  such 
visitors  would  hardly  enter  a  cloister  full  of  monks. 
During  Lent,  as  their  bodily  labours  were  greater,  so 
a  longer  time  was  allowed  them  for  meditation  and 
reading.  As  they  did  not  break  their  fast  till  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening*,  they  said  sext  and  nones 
in  the  fields,  or  at  least  they  returned  to  their  work  as 
soon  as  they  had  said  them,  and  continued  working  till 
four  o'clock^.  But  a  longer  time  was  allowed  for 
reading  in  the  morning,  and  additional  mental  prayer 
is  especially  enjoined  at  this  season'.  The  only  reading 
allowed  seems  to  have  been  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  cantor  distributed  a  portion 
of  the  bible  to  each  brother,  which  he  was  to  receive 
reverently,  and  stretching  out  both  hands  "  for  joy  at 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  No  greater  proof  of  their 
austere  penitence  in  the  time  of  Lent  can  be  foimd, 
than  the  way  in  which  St.  Bernard  speaks  of  it. 
Sweetly  and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  does  he 
always  speak  to  the  brethren  at  that  time.  "  Not  with- 
out a  great  touch  of  pity,  brethren,"  he  once  said,  "  do 
I  look  upon  you.  I  cast  about  for  some  alleviation  to 
give  you,  and  bodily  alleviation  comes  before  my  mind ; 
but  if  your  penance  be  lightened  by  a  cruel  pity,  then  is 

*  Pet  Ven.  Ep.  1.  24.  *  Calmet,  c.  48. 

*  "  Usque  ad  decimam  liorani,"  St,  Ben.  Reg.  48. 
?  Us.  Cist.  15. 
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your  crown  by  degrees  stripped  of  its  gems.  What  can 
I  do  ?  Ye  are  killed  all  day  long  with  many  fasts,  in 
labours  oft,  in  watchings  over  much,  besides  your  inward 
trials,  the  contrition  of  heart,  and  a  multitude  of  tempt- 
ations. Yea,  ye  are  killed  ;  but  it  is  for  His  sake  who  died 
for  you.  But  if  your  tribulation  aboimds  for  Him,  your 
consolation  shall  abound  through  Him.  For  is  it  not 
certain,  that  your  sufferings  are  above  human  strength, 
beyond  nature,  against  habit  ?  Another  then  doth  bear 
them  for  you,  even  He  doubtless,  who,  as  saith  the  Apo- 
stle, beareth  up  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power*." 
Two  things  alone  remain  to  be  noticed,  which  through- 
out the  whole  year  were  the  last  events  of  a  Cistercian 
day,  and  those  are  the  collation  or  the  reading  of  the  col- 
lations of  Cassian,  and  compline.  At  Citeaux  these  colla- 
tions, which  were  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  early 
monks,  or  else  some  of  the  books  of  saints'  lives,  was  read 
aloud  in  the  cloister.  On  the  finishing  of  the  reading,  all 
turned  their  faces  to  the  east,  and  the  abbot  said,  "  Our 
help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  the  convent  responded, 
"Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth;"  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded into  the  church  to  sing  compline,  which  was  the 
last  office  of  the  day.  The  time  for  compline  varied 
according  to  the  hour  when  they  retired  to  rest,  which 
in  winter  would  be  about  seven,  and  in  summer  about 
eight '.  As  their  motions  were  regulated  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  light,  an  approximation  only  can  be 
made  as  to  their  hours  of  going  to  bed  and  rising.  After 
compline  the  abbot  rose  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water 
each  brother  as  they  went  out  in  order.  They  then 
pulled  their  cowls  over  their  heads  and  walked  into  the 
dormitory.      Such  was  the  Cistercian  life  in  its  first 

*  Serin,  in  Paalm  xc.  Preface.  ^  Calmet,  c.  8. 
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fervour,  as  it  was  under  Stephen  and  St.  Bernard.  Put 
down  upon  paper  it  appears  but  a  dead  letter  of  out- 
ward observances ;  the  spirit  of  obedience,  humility, 
and  charity  which  animated  the  whole  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words.  The  angelical  countenances  and  noise- 
less regulated  motions  of  the  monks,  which  had  a  certain 
monastic  grace  of  their  own,  are  all  missing  to  light  up 
the  whole.  The  presence  again  of  such  an  abbot  as 
Stephen  must  be  taken  into  account,  before  a  correct 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  Citeaux.  He  could  modify  the 
rule  to  the  weak,  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  strong  ; 
he  could  call  the  faint-hearted  into  his  presence  in  the 
parlour,  and  give  them  words  of  holy  counsel.  Many 
things  are  scattered  up  and  down  St.  Bernard's  writings, 
which  show  that  a  rule  without  the  living  tradition  is  not 
fully  intelligible.  For  instance,  from  scattered  hints  it 
appears,  that  the  monks  had  sometimes  a  certain  time 
allowed  them  for  conversing  together,  though  that  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  St.  Benedict's  rule.  The  fact  is,  that 
silence  was  the  general  order  of  the  day,  l)ut  the  abbot 
might  allow  those  whom  he  judged  fit  to  converse 
together'.  In  after  ages,  and  not  so  long  after  Stephen's 
time,  these  conversations  were  systematized,  and  placed 
at  set  hours ;  but  before  then  they  seem  to  have  been  at 
the  discretion  of  the  abbot.  How  naked  and  dead  are 
the  words  of  a  rule  without  the  living  abbot  to  dispense 
them,  to  couple  together  the  strong  and  the  weak,  that 
the  sturdy  warrior  might  help  on  the  trembling  soldier, 

'  V.  Calmet,  c.  6.  St.  Bern.  Scnn.  de  diversis,  17,  and  Benedictine 
note  ;  also  de  Grad.  Superbia>,  13.  Also  Speculum  Monachorum, 
in  the  Benedictine  St.  Bernard,  written  by  Aniulfus,  a  monk  of 
Boh^ries,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  master  of  the  novices  held  frequent  conversations  with  them, 
vid.  Adam  of  Pei'seigne,  in  Baluzius  Misc.  vol.  ii.  236. 
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and  to  mingle  the  roughness  of  discipline  with  the  ten- 
der hand  which  dropped  oil  and  wine  on  the  wounded 
heart.  Stephen,  though  God  had  removed  the  pains 
which  had  so  long  afflicted  him,  had  now  an  anxious 
charge  upon  his  hands,  no  less  than  the  training  up  of 
St.  Bernard. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

STEPHEN  AND  BERNARD. 

The  poor  house  of  Citeaux  was  now,  as  we  have  seen, 
perfect ;  it  had  not  only  a  strict  rule,  and  a  ruler  to  teach 
it,  but  it  had  also  novices  to  whom  it  was  to  be  taught. 
It  had  now  become  too  small  for  its  inmates,  and  the 
despised  convent,  which  but  lately  was  looked  upon  with 
fear  rather  than  admiration,  had  now  the  choice  of  all 
the  fair  fields  of  France,  and  by  and  by  of  Europe,  at 
its  command.  Many  were  the  children  of  her  that 
was  called  barren,  and  every  year,  band  after  band  of 
monks  were  sent  out  from  the  now  teeming  house  to 
form  new  monasteries,  and  these  again  increased  and 
multiplied,  till  every  kingdom  of  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  daughters  of  Citeaux.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
St.  Bernard  and  his  companions  at  the  convent,  Stephen 
was  summoned  away  from  home  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  the  new  monastery  of  La  Ferte  in  the  diocese 
of  Chalons.  Walter,  bishop  of  Chalons,  and  two  noble- 
men of  the  country,  on  hearing  that  Citeaux  was  too 
full,  had  immediately  looked  out  for  a  place  where  they 
might  house  the  new  colony,  and  proposed  to  Stephen  to 
found  a  convent  on  their  ground.  He  gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  himself  accompanied  the  brethren  whom 
he  destined  for  this  service  to  their  new  abode.  In  a 
few  days  he  returned  to  his  abbey  of  Citeaux.  The 
charge  which  God  had  intrusted  to  him  was  the  more 
anxious,  because  St.  Bernard's  state  of  health  was  ex- 
ceedingly precarious.     The  tliinness  of  his  slightly  built 
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frame  ^  showed  in  what  a  frail  earthen  vessel  that  precious 
soul  was  contained.  His  neck  especially  was  very  long 
and  delicate,  so  that  when  he  threw  back  his  cowl,  none 
could  help  remarking  it,  and  the  monks  praised  its  snowy 
whiteness  and  its  elegance,  like  that  of  a  swan^.  His 
life  was  even  endangered  by  the  narrowness  of  his  throat ; 
but  his  most  troublesome  infirmity  was  the  weakness  of 
his  stomach,  which  rejected  a  great  portion  of  the  food 
which  he  had  swallowed.  With  all  these  ailments  he 
had  entered  the  strictest  order  of  the  day,  and  now  that 
he  had  thus  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  look  back.  He  had  entered  the  abbey  of 
Citeaux  in  order  to  bury  himself  from  the  world,  to 
become  a  poor  man  and  a  rustic,  not  simply  to  hide 
under  a  white  cuculla  an  ambitious  heart,  nor  even  to 
give  himself  time  to  exercise  a  fine  imagination  on  holy 
subjects.  Every  day  therefore  he  used  to  excite  him- 
self forward,  by  repeating  tohinftself,  "  Bernard,  Bernard, 
wherefore  art  thou  here  ?  "  He  earnestly  set  himself  to 
work  on  the  rough  occupations  in  which  the  Cistercians 
passed  their  day.  His  attenuated  frame  was  bent  down 
with  the  rude  labours  of  the  field,  and  his  delicate  skin 
worn  with  holding  the  spade  and  the  hoe.  Nor  did 
he  work  listlessly  like  a  man  who  takes  up  a  fork  and 
makes  hay  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  but  he  laboured  with  a 
will  in  downright  earnestness,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
business  of  his  life.  His  weak  body  often  sunk  under 
these  labours ;  and  often  die  awkwardness  of  his  hands, 
which  were  used  to  far  other  work  than  digging  and 
mowing,  and  such  like  toils,  obliged  his  superiors  to 
separate  him  from  his  brethren  at  the  hours  of  manual 

*  "  Corpus  tenuissimum,  statura  mediocritatis  honesta?,  longi- 
tudini  tamen  vicinior  apparebat."  Gauffridi  Vita,  c.  1. 
»  Exord.  Mag.  7-  17. 
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labour.  He  was  however,  never  happy  on  those  occa- 
sions, and  if  he  could  not  work  with  the  convent,  he  imme- 
diately began  cutting  wood  or  carrying  burdens  on  his 
shoulders  *.  Stephen  seems  to  have  been  especially  careful 
of  him  in  this  respect ;  during  the  harvest  he  had  made 
many  attempts  at  reaping,  but  was  too  weak  and  too  little 
accustomed  to  such  work  to  succeed  :  he  was  therefore  or- 
dered to  lie  by,  and  sit  by  himself,  while,  as  says  William 
of  St.  Thierry,  the  brethren  were  reaping  with  fervour  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  a  sore  trouble  to  him, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he  began  to  weep ;  he 
then  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  grace,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  join  his  brethren  in  their  labours.  From  that 
day  forward  he  became  a  most  expert  reaper,  and  the 
same  William,  his  personal  friend,  asserts,  that  even  up 
to  the  period  when  he  was  writing  his  account,  St.  Ber- 
nard was  wont  to  say  with  self-gratulation,  and  a  sort  of 
joyous  triumph,  that  he  was  the  best  reaper  of  them  all. 
This  hard  work,  to  which  he  subjected  himself  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  rule,  was  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  not 
only  because  of  his  extreme  weakness,  but  from  the  ex- 
ceeding austerity  with  which  he  lived.  His  very  existence 
was  a  miracle,  for  he  hardly  seemed  to  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep,  and  his  friends  wondered  how  he  could  live.  In 
after  times  he  himself  severely  taxed  his  own  austerity, 
which  according  to  his  own  account  had  made  him  useless 
to  the  church.  It  is  not  on  record  that  Stephen  checked 
him  in  his  mortification  of  the  flesh ;  he  probably  looked 
upon  his  youthful  novice  with  a  saintly  wonder,  as  one 
whom  God's  Holy  Spirit  was  leading  according  to  His 
own  blessed  will,  and  with  whom  he  must  not  interfere. 
Indeed  so  much  had  this  severe  way  of  life  become  the 

»  Guil.  Vit.  I.  4. 
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habit  of  both  body  and  soul,  that  he  hardly  could  have 
increased  his  diet  if  he  would  *.  St.  Bernard  is  indeed 
one  who  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  God  has 
set  His  seal  upon  His  saint,  by  the  wonderful  things  which 
He  wrought  through  him,  and  none  must  rudely  venture 
to  blame  his  actions.  He,  in  his  white  Cistercian  dress,  was 
raised  up,  for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  just  as  was  John 
the  Baptist  in  his  garment  of  camel's  hair  ;  and  when  he 
came  forth  from  his  monastery,  and  the  world  streamed 
forth  to  view  him,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  poor  monkish 
habit,  it  was  then  seen  that  his  weak  frame,  with  the 
spirit  of  love  and  supernatural  energy  shining  through 
it,  and  the  flaming  words  of  divine  eloquence  bursting 
from  his  lips,  could  serve  God  and  His  church  to  good 
purpose  indeed.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of 
him  as  the  companion  of  kings,  the  setter  up  of  popes, 
and  the  real  governor  of  the  Church ;  it  is  only  as  a  Cis- 
tercian monk  that  he  appears  here,  and  in  this  capacity 
his  wonderful  way  of  life  was  not  thrown  away.  It 
subdued  his  body  to  his  spirit  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
seemed  to  live  the  life  of  an  angel  upon  earth.  His  soul 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  ceaseless  contemplation  of  God, 
and  he  realized  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks,  and  all  things  which  belong  to  the 
Spirit  grew  and  flourished  in  him.  His  senses,  from  the 
abstraction  of  his  soul,  seemed  to  be  dead  within  him. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  ceiling  of  the  novices' 
cell  was  arched  or  flat,  though  he  passed  there  every 
day  of  his  life.  Again,  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Citeaux 
had  three  windows,  but  to  the  last,  he  fancied  it  had 
only  one.  So  little  conscious  was  he  of  the  sense  of 
taste,  that  he  more  than  once  drank  oil  instead  of  water, 

*  Guil.  i.  4. 
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without  perceiving  it.  It  was  this  deadness  to  earth, 
which  made  him  see  so  far  into  heavenly  things  as  he 
did.  Earnest  as  he  was  in  working  at  the  lowest  manual 
labour,  this  habit  of  praying  always  never  forsook  him. 
It  was  this  habit,  which  he  acquired  at  Citeaux  under 
Stephen's  discipline,  which  was  the  source  of  all  his 
power.  The  Holy  Spirit  filled  him  with  rapturous 
joys  which  only  crucified  souls  can  know ;  and  this 
unction  which  anointed  him  from  above,  he  poured  back 
upon  the  Church,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  resist  tlie  dry 
and  cold  rationalistic  heresies  which  then  threatened  to 
overwhelm  her  with  the  maxims  of  worldly  science. 
It  was  this  education  too,  in  the  cloister  of  Citeaux, 
before  the  morning  light,  and  at  the  feet  of  Stephen  in 
the  auditorium,  which  made  him  the  great  founder  of  the 
science  of  the  interior  life  of  the  Christian.  He  has  been 
called  the  last  of  the  fathers,  and  he  thus  stands  on  the 
confines  of  the  system  of  the  early  Church,  which  con- 
templated God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  that  of  the  later 
ages,  in  which  the  mysterious  dealings  of  God  with  the 
soul  of  the  individual  Christian  were  minutely  analyzed. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  so  abstracted  from 
the  world,  as  to  be  either  singular  in  his  demeanour  or 
dead  to  earthly  affection.  He  cast  off  a  hair  shirt  which 
he  had  constantly  worn  next  to  his  skin,  lest  in  a  monas- 
tery where  all  things  were  done  in  common  it  should  be 
observed.  Though  his  habit  was  of  coarse  and  poor 
materials,  yet  it  was  always  scrupulously  clean.  He 
used  to  say  that  dirt  was  the  mark  of  a  careless  mind, 
or  of  one  that  cherished  a  fond  idea  of  its  own  virtue,  or 
loved  the  silly  praise  of  men.  His  motions  were  ever 
regulated,  and  bore  humility  on  the  face  of  them,  and 
a  sweet  fragrance  of  j)icty  was  shed  around  his  person, 
and  his  actions,  so  that  all  looked  upon  his  countenance 
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with  joy'.  His  voice  was  singularly  clear,  notwith- 
standing the  weakness  of  his  body,  and  in  after  times,  its 
very  tones  won  even  those  who  did  not  understand  the 
language  which  he  spoke.  In  conversation  the  spirit  of 
charity  shone  through  all  his  words,  and  he  always 
spoke  of  what  most  interested  his  companion,  making 
inquiries  about  his  trade  or  profession,  as  if  he  had  espe- 
cially studied  it  all  his  life.  Stephen  did  not  prevent 
his  seeing  and  conversing  with  his  relations  when  they 
came  to  Citeaux,  and  on  these  occasions  his  courtesy 
was  such,  that  his  exceedingly  tender  conscience  would 
sometimes  prick  him  as  though  he  had  spoken  idle  words. 
On  one  occasion,  he  devised  a  strange  expedient ;  when 
summoned  to  see  some  of  his  friends,  who  had  come  to 
visit  him,  he  stopped  his  ears  with  tow,  so  that  his  deaf- 
ness might  give  him  an  air  of  stupidity.  Loud  laughter 
in  a  monk  was  an  object  of  his  special  aversion,  and  he 
has  recorded  it  in  one  place  of  his  writings,  by  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  light-minded  monk  laughing  to  himself.  He 
describes  him  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  com- 
pressing his  lips,  clenching  his  teeth,  and  laughing  as 
though  he  would  not  laugh,  till  at  length  the  suppressed 
mirth  burst  out  through  his  nostrils".  With  all  this  hatred 
of  levity,  which  thus  appears  in  the  almost  ludicrous 
vividness  of  his  description,  he  would  on  occasion  even 
force  himself  to  smile.  Another  characteristic  of  Ber- 
nard's soul,  was  the  wonderful  strength  of  his  affections. 
Though  he  had  torn  himself  thus  rudely  from  all  earthly 
affections,  yet  the  wounds  which  he  had  suffered  in  the 
conflict  did  not  close  over  a  hardened  heart,  but  he 
carried  them  with  him  all  bleeding  to  the  cloister.  Even 
long  after  his  novitiate  was  over,  nay,  to  his  last  day,  the 

^  Gauf.  2.  «  De  Grad.  Hum.  et  Sup.  12. 
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tenderness  of  this  maternal  heart  cost  him  many  a  pang  ; 
chiefly  if  any  one  of  his  brethren  went  wrong,  he 
mourned  over  them  with  a  passionate  grief,  with  which  he 
in  vain  struggled,  as  tljough  it  were  an  imperfection.  On 
occasion  of  his  brother  Gerard's  death,  he  endeavoured 
to  preach  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  Canticles  without 
alluding  to  it,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him  :  in  the  midst 
of  the  sermon,  his  grief  bursts  forth,  and  down  fall  the 
bitter  tears,  which  he  had  pent  up  so  long,  and  he  breaks 
out  into  expressions  of  the  most  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned sorrow.  He  kept  to  the  very  last  the  most  vivid 
recollection  of  his  mother  ;  he  carried  it  with  him  into 
Citeaux,  and  every  day  before  he  went  to  bed,  he  recited 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 
This  practice  is  connected  with  the  only  time  on  record 
when  Stephen  reproved  his  illustrious  disciple.  One 
night  he  went  to  bed  without  having  repeated  his  psalms: 
in  some  way  it  came  to  Stephen's  knowledge  that  it  was 
his  practice  thus  to  pray  for  his  mother,  and  that  night 
he  knew  that  his  novice  had  left  that  duty  unfulfilled. 
It  may  be  that  God  revealed  to  him  the  whole  matter, 
or  else  by  the  strange  spiritual  instinct  which  those 
intimately  connected  with  others  possess,  he  read  in  his 
face  that  something  had  been  left  undone  overnight. 
Mothers  possess  this  instinct,  and  why  should  not  the 
abbot,  who  watched  over  his  young  discijjle  with  a 
mother's  love  ?  However  it  came  into  his  mind,  at  all 
events  he  did  know  it,  and  that  in  some  uncommon  way. 
Next  morning  he  called  Bernard  to  him,  and  said, 
Brother  Bernard,  where,  I  pray  you,  hast  thou  droi)ped 
those  psahns  of  thine  yesterday,  and  to  whose  good 
keeping  hast  thou  committed  them?  Bernard,  being 
shy,  as  says  the  history,  blushed,  and  marvelled  much 
within  liimself  how  the  abbot  knew  that  of  which  he 
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alone  possessed  the  secret.  He  perceived  that  he  stood 
in  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  man,  and  fell  at  Stephen's 
feet,  begging  pardon  for  his  negligence,  which,  as  we  may 
suppose,  he  was  not  long  in  obtaining.  Such  is  one  of 
tlie  few  specimens  of  Stephen's  way  of  guiding  his  novice, 
which  time  has  spared.  The  other  circumstances  of  the 
intercourse  between  these  two  elect  souls  are  known 
only  to  God  and  His  angels.  Historians  mention  but 
slightly  even  the  solemn  ceremony  by  which  St.  Bernard 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  Stephen  to  take  his  vows  on  quitting 
the  noviciate,  the  year  after  his  entering  the  convent. 
This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  abbot's  life  ;  his 
great  work  was  the  training  of  St.  Bernard  ;  hence- 
forth the  materials  for  his  history  become  scanty,  for 
he  appears  only  the  administrator  of  his  order,  the 
history  of  which  is  merged  in  St.  Bernard.  He  had 
passed  the  great  trials  of  his  life,  and  he  now  lived  in 
comparative  peace,  founding  new  abbeys  every  year, 
and  quietly  watching  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree 
into  which  his  grain  of  mustard  seed  had  grown. 
Doubtless  he  who  had  so  often  tried  to  hide  his  head 
in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  did  not  now  regret  that  his 
light  had  waned  before  his  illustrious  disciple.  And 
let  no  one  suppose  that  he  is  doing  nothing,  because  his 
name  occurs  but  seldom  ;  every  new  monastery  founded 
year  by  year  is  his  work,  and  he  is  gradually  becoming 
the  head  of  a  vast  federacy  of  which  he  is  the  legislator, 
as  well  as  abbot  of  his  own  convent  of  Citeaux.  While 
St.  Bernard  is  astonishing  the  world  by  his  supernatural 
power  over  the  minds  of  men,  every  now  and  then,  from 
Citeaux,  the  central  point  in  which  these  vast  rays  of 
glory  converge,  some  new  act  of  monastic  policy  issues, 
which  is  owing  to  its  abbot. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Cistercian  order  was  silently  growing 
up  about  him;  in  1114,  Hugh,  once  lord  of  Macon, 
St.  Bernard's  friend,  was  sent  to  Pontigny  with  a  colony 
of  monks  from  Citeaux ;  in  1115,  Morimond  and  Clair- 
vaux  were  founded.  And  who  was  to  be  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  ?  Surely  some  brother  of  mature  age,  and 
of  tough  sinews,  and  hardy  frame,  for  the  other  three 
abbeys  were  founded  by  special  invitation  of  some 
bishop,  nobleman,  or  other  holy  person,  but  the  colony 
which  peopled  Clairvaux  set  out  like  knight  errants  on 
an  adventure,  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  Yet  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  Stephen  fixes  on  St.  Bernard,  though 
he  was  hardly  out  of  his  novitiate,  and  was  just  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  ;  and  though  his  weak  frame  was  but 
ill  able  to  bear  the  exercises  of  Citeaux,  far  less  appa- 
rently to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  out 
the  most  lonely  forest,  vale,  or  mountain-side,  that  the 
diocese  of  Langres  could  produce.  Twelve  monks  were 
sent  with  this  youthful  abbot,  to  represent  the  twelve 
Apostles ;  he  himself  was  to  be  to  them  in  the  place  of 
Christ.  The  usual  form  with  which  such  an  expedition 
set  out  was  characteristic.  Stephen  delivered  to  him, 
who  was  to  be  the  new  abbot,  a  crucifix  in  the  Church 
of  Citeaux,  and  then  in  perfect  silence  he  set  out,  his 
twelve  monks  following  him  through  the  cloister.     The 
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abbey  gates  opened  and  closed  upon  them,  and  the 
great  world  which  they  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day 
lay  before  them.  Forward  they  went,  over  hill  and 
down  dale,  St.  Bernard  going  first  with  the  holy  rood, 
and  the  twelve  following,  till  they  came  to  a  deep  glen 
between  two  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with  a 
forest  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  limes ;  between  them  flowed 
the  clear  waters  of  the  river  Aube.  The  place  was 
called,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  Valley  of  Worm- 
wood, and  had  been  the  haunt  of  robbers.  In  St.  Ber- 
nard's hands  it  became  Clairvaux,  or  the  Vale  of  Glory. 
Here,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  peasants  round 
they  established  themselves,  and  Stephen  soon  had  the 
consolation  to  hear,  that  the  daughter  of  Citeaux  was 
rivalling  her  mother.  These  first  four  abbeys  founded 
by  him.  La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond, 
were  the  heads  of  what  were  afterwards  called  the  four 
filiations  of  Citeaux  ;  from  each  of  them  sprang  a  whole 
line  of  monasteries.  Stephen  foresaw  that  this  would 
be  the  case  ;  in  fact  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  the  only 
thing  which  in  those  ages  of  faith  was  required  to  found 
a  monastery  was  men,  and  those  he  had  with  him  already. 
There  was  no  need  of  money,  or  of  leave  from  king, 
privy  council,  or  parliament.  All  that  was  wanted  was 
an  old  wood  or  a  wild  waste,  which  the  owner,  if  there 
was  one,  would  be  glad  enough  to  give  up  to  any  one 
who  chose  to  expel  the  wild  beasts,  and  break  it  up  for 
tillage.  The  spiritual  children  of  Citeaux  were  there- 
fore sure  to  increase,  now  that  four  flourishing  abbeys 
had  already  sprung  from  it.  The  question,  however, 
was,  how  these  were  to  be  bound  to  the  parent  monas- 
tery. In  after  ages,  as  soon  as  the  first  generation  had 
past  away,  they  would  become  simply  Benedictines, 
witli  a  white  habit,  and  there  was  no  guarantee  what- 
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ever  that  they  would  keep  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Citeaux.  Stephen's  first  step  to  remedy  tliis  evil  was 
the  institution  of  the  general  chapter ;  every  year  all  the 
abbots  of  monasteries  descended  from  Citeaux  were  to 
meet  there  on  Holy  Cross  day,  to  confer  on  the  affairs 
of  the  order ;  and  their  first  meeting  took  place  in  the 
year  1116.  Though  only  four  abbots  were  present  at 
this  assembly,  it  is  an  important  event  in  the  history, 
not  only  of  the  Cistercian,  but  of  every  other  order.  In 
the  institution  of  the  general  chapter,  Stephen  had  de- 
vised an  expedient,  which  went  far  to  remedy  the  great 
defect  of  the  early  monasteries — the  want  of  a  proper 
jurisdiction.  His  idea  was  as  yet  imperfectly  de- 
veloped ;  it  was  but  the  first  germ  of  the  government, 
which  was  to  bind  the  Cistercian  order  together :  but 
it  was  a  hint  by  which  all  Christendom  profited;  for 
so  beneficially  was  it  found  to  work,  that  Cluniacs,  Do- 
minicans, Franciscans,  and  the  various  congregations  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  adopted  it.  Innocent  III.  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  profound  wisdom  of 
Stephen's  plan,  for  in  the  celebrated  fourth  Lateran 
council,  where  he  presided,  it  was  the  system  brought 
in  to  revive  the  monastic  discipline,  which  in  many 
places  had  been  ruined;  and  the  general  chapters  of 
Citeaux  are  expressly  taken  as  a  model. 

This  assembly  at  Citeaux  was  remarkable  also  in 
another  respect ;  it  has  been  said  that  only  four  abbots 
were  present  at  it.  Where  then  was  my  lord  of  Clair- 
vaux  ?  Alas  !  it  is  not  hard  to  know  what  has  become 
of  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  holy  conference,  an  unex- 
pected visitor  comes  into  the  chapter-house  in  the  dress 
of  a  bishop.  The  abbots  ought  to  have  risen  to  beg 
the  blessing  of  this  prince  of  the  Church,  thus  suddenly 
appearing  among  diem.     Instead  of  this,  he  prostrated 
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himself  on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  Stephen  and 
his  brethren.  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
William  of  Champeaux,  once  the  great  doctor  of  the 
schools,  now  Bishop  of  Chalons  ;  in  that  lowly  posture 
he  informed  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  that  Bernard  was 
hard  at  death's  door,  and  would  certainly  die  if  he  were 
allowed  to  continue  administering  the  affairs  of  his 
abbey.  On  his  knees,  therefore,  the  venerable  Bishop 
begged  of  Stephen  to  transfer  his  authority  over  St. 
Bernard  to  himself  for  the  space  of  a  year.  The  abbot 
of  course  willingly  acceded  to  his  request,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  humble  guise  of  William,  and  St.  Bernard 
was  accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  vow  of  obedience, 
compelled  to  give  himself  up  entirely  into  his  hands. 
For  the  space  of  a  year,  therefore,  he  was  removed  to  a 
habitation  built  for  him  outside  the  walls  of  Clairvaux, 
and  was  put  under  the  hands  of  a  physician,  whom  he 
was  ordered  implicitly  to  obey. 

Stephen  began  about  this  time  to  enter  into  relation 
with  another  illustrious  personage,  whose  friendship 
was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  the  order.  William  of 
Champeaux  was  not  the  only  bishop  who  came  to 
Citeaux;  in  the  year  1117  it  received  within  its  walls 
Guido,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  then  apostolical  legate  in 
France,  and  afterwards  destined,  as  Pope  Calixtus  II., 
to  close  the  great  struggle  which  Gregory  VII.  began. 
He  had  been  to  Dijon  to  celebrate  a  council,  to  which 
it  is  probable  that  Stephen  himself  was  summoned. 
When  the  council  was  over  he  repaired  to  Citeaux  as 
Stephen's  guest,  and  there  conceived  an  attachment  to 
the  rising  order,  which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  papal 
throne.  However  different  was  the  lot  to  which  Guido 
and  Stephen  had  been  called,  one  shut  up  in  a  cloister, 
the  other  a  powerful  archbishop,  and  leader  of  a  great 
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party  in  the  Church,  yet  there  was  something  not  uncon- 
genial in  their  characters.  The  untiring  and  patient 
energy  with  which  Stephen  had  struggled  through  his 
difficulties,  and  was  now  in  fact  reviving  monastic  dis- 
cipline throughout  France,  was  not  unlike  the  quiet 
firmness  with  which  Guido  was  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  the  contest  between  Church  and  State.  When  Pascal 
committed  the  unhappy  fault  which  embarrassed  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  as 
legate  of  the  holy  see,  immediately  excommunicated  the 
emperor,  and  then,  though  he  did  not  join  in  the  im- 
petuous zeal  of  those  who  would  have  deposed  the 
pope,  he  waited  patiently,  without  for  a  moment  quitting 
the  position  which  he  had  taken  up,  till  Pascal,  the 
year  before  this  visit  to  Citeaux,  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence which  he  had  pronounced.  Before  he  left  the 
abbey,  he  begged  of  Stephen  to  send  a  colony  of  monks 
into  his  own  diocese  of  Vienne,  promising  to  provide 
them  with  all  that  was  necessary.  To  this  request 
Stephen  willingly  acceded,  and  went  thither  in  person 
to  found  the  abbey  of  Bonneval. 

These  few  years  which  followed  St.  Bernard's  en- 
trance into  the  abbey,  are  quite  a  specimen  of  the 
general  tenour  of  Stephen's  life.  In  1118,  the  year 
tliat  Bonneval  was  founded,  two  more  abbeys  were  also 
peopled  with  Cistercian  colonies,  Prouilly  in  the  diocese 
of  Sens,  and  La  Cour-Dieu  in  that  of  Orleans.  At  the 
same  time,  two  more  monasteries  were  founded  from 
Clairvaux.  Nine  abbeys,  therefore,  had  sprung  from 
Citeaux,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  and  it  now 
became  needful  to  provide  a  constitution  for  the  rising 
order.  This  was  effected  by  Stephen  at  the  general 
chapter,  in  1119  ;  and  the  means  which  he  took  to  effect 
this  great  object,  have  a  sagacity  about  them  which 
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shows  how  deeply  he  had  studied   the  wants   of  the 
monastic  body.     They  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  many  founders  of  orders,  who 
have  in  different  ways  given   a  new  direction  to   the 
enthusiasm  of  Christians,  as  the  needs  of  the  Church 
required.     He  filled  up   a  want  which   St.  Benedict's 
rule  did  not,  and  indeed  was  not  intended  to  supply, 
and  that  was   the  internal  arrangement   of  a  body  of 
monasteries  connected  with    each  other.     St.  Benedict 
legislated  for  a  monastery,  Stephen  for  an  order.     The 
idea  of  the  great  patriarch  of  western  monks  was,  that 
each  monastery  was  to  be  a  monarchy  under  its  abbot ; 
no  abbey,  as  far  as  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  goes,  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  another.     In  one  extraordinary 
case   the  abbots  of  neighbouring  monasteries   may  be 
called  in  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  an  abbot ' ;  but 
in  general  each  monastery  was  an  independent  com- 
munity.    This  rude  and  imperfect  system  of  govern- 
ment was  the  ruin  of  monastic  institutions  ;  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops  was  utterly  inadequate  to  keep  refrac- 
tory monks  in  order,  or  to  preserve  monastic  discipline 
in  its  purity.     So  entirely  had  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
at  one  time   disappeared   from   France,   that  its  very 
existence  before  the  time  of  St.  Odo  of  Cluny  has  been 
questioned.       In  some  monasteries    lay  abbots    might 
be   found   quietly   established,    with   their    wives    and 
children,   and  the  tramp   of  soldiers,  the   neighing   of 
horses,  and  baying  of  hounds,  made  the  cloister  more 
like  a  knight's  castle,  than  a  place  dedicated  to  God's 
service^.     A  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  bishops  were 
treated  when  they  undertook  to  reform  abbeys,  may  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  the  monks  of  Fleury,  on  the 
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Loire,  when  St.  Odo  was  introduced  into  the  abbey 
to  tame  them.  Two  bishops,  and  two  counts,  accom- 
panied the  abbot,  but  the  monks  minded  them,  says  the 
story,  no  more  than  pagans  and  barbarians  ;  they  fairly 
buckled  on  the  sword,  posted  themselves  at  the  gates, 
got  a  plentiful  supply  of  stones  and  missiles  on  the  roof, 
and  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  receive  an 
abbot  of  another  order  within  their  walls.  The  bishops 
might  have  remained  outside  the  walls  for  ever,  had  not 
the  intrepid  abbot  mounted  his  ass,  and  quietly  ridden 
alone  into  the  abbey,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  monks, 
who  were  too  much  struck  with  his  courage  to  oppose 
him.  Two  general  reformations  of  monastic  institutions 
were  effected  before  Stephen's  time,  and  both  were 
directed  at  the  evil  which  we  have  mentioned ;  St. 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  by  his  personal  influence,  united  all 
the  abbeys  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  into  one  congre- 
gation; but  after  his  death,  they  relapsed  into  their 
former  state.  The  other  reform  was  much  more  per- 
manent ;  it  was  effected  by  the  celebrated  congregation 
of  Cluny.  When  monasteries  were  in  a  state  of  the 
lowest  degradation,  still  there  was  vitality  enough  in 
this  mass  of  corruption  to  give  birth  to  a  line  of  saints, 
such  as  that  of  the  first  abbots  of  Cluny.  By  the  sole 
power  of  their  holiness  they  bound  into  one  a  vast 
number  of  abbeys,  all  dependent  upon  their  own.  This 
great  congregation  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  syste- 
matized till  the  time  of  St.  Hugh  ;  before  him,  abbeys 
seem  in  some  cases  to  have  become  again  independent, 
when  the  abbot  of  Cluny  died  who  had  reformed  them. 
He,  however,  required  it  as  a  previous  condition  of  a 
monastery  which  joined  itself  to  the  congregation,  that 
it  should  become  a  priory,  dependent  on  Cluny,  and 
that  its  superior  should  be  appointed  by  himself  and  his 
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successors^.  A  noble  and  a  stately  kingdom  was  that  of 
Cliiny ;  314  monasteries  and  churches  were  its  subjects* ; 
its  lord  was  a  temporal  prince,  and  in  spirituals  subject 
to  none  but  the  Holy  See ;  he  coined  money  in  his  own 
territory  of  Cluny,  as  the  king  of  France  in  his  royal 
city  of  Paris,  and  the  broad  pieces  of  the  convent  went 
as  far  as  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  Louvre.  This  spiritual 
kingdom  extended  to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Great  indeed  it  was ;  too  great  for  any 
man  to  possess,  who  was  not  as  noble-minded  as  St. 
Hugh,  and  as  free  from  selfish  feelings  as  the  graceful 
and  loving  soul  of  Peter  the  Venerable.  At  the  time 
when  Stephen  completed  the  Cistercian  order,  Cluny 
was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  ruled  it  between  the  time 
of  St.  Hugh  and  Peter,  Abbot  Pontius,  who  spoilt  the 
whole.  He  must  needs  be  called  by  the  proud  name 
of  Abbot  of  Abbots,  and  assume  a  haughty  superiority 
over  the  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  the  most  ancient 
Benedictine  abbey.  This  was  the  fault  of  the  system ; 
one  bad  abbot  ruined  all ;  Pontius  left  to  his  successor 
a  house  loaded  with  debt,  with  300  monks  to  support 
on  revenues  which  were  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
100,  besides  a  rabble  of  guests  and  paupers,  who  in- 
fested the  gates  of  the  abbey.  With  these  disorders 
before  his  eyes,  Stephen  determined  on  instituting  a 
system  of  reciprocal  visitation  between  the  abbeys  of 
his  order.  He  might,  as  abbot  of  Citeaux,  have  con- 
stituted himself  the  head  of  tliis  increasing  congregation ; 
but  his  object  \vas  not  to  lord  it  over  Christ's  heritage, 
but  to  establish  between  the  Cistercian  abbeys  a  lasting 
bond  of  love.     The  body  of  statutes  which  he  presented 
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to  his  brethren  in  the  general  chapter  of  1119,  was 
called  the  Chart  of  Charity.  In  its  provisions,  the  whole 
order  is  looked  upon  as  one  family,  united  by  ties  of 
blood ;  Citeaux  is  the  common  ancestor  of  the  whole, 
and  the  four  first  abbeys  founded  from  it.  La  Ferte, 
Pontigny,  Clairvaux,  and  Morimond,  as  its  four  eldest 
daughters,  respectively  governed  the  abbeys  sprung  from 
them.  The  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  called  Pater  uni- 
versalis ordinis ;  he  visited  any  monastery  that  he 
pleased,  and  wherever  he  went  the  abbot  gave  up  his 
place  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abbots  of  the 
four  filiations  as  they  were  termed,  visited  Citeaux, 
besides  which  each  abbot  went  every  year  to  inspect 
the  abbeys  which  had  sprung  from  his  own.  Every 
year  a  general  chapter  was  held  at  Citeaux,  which  all  the 
abbots  in  the  order,  without  exception,  were  obliged  to 
attend  imder  heavy  penalties.  The  chief  abbot  of  each 
filiation  could,  with  the  advice  of  other  abbots,  depose 
any  one  of  his  subordinate  abbots,  who  after  admonition 
continued  to  violate  the  rule  ;  and  even  the  head  of  the 
whole  order  might  be  deposed  by  the  four  abbots, 
though  not  without  a  general  chapter,  or  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity,  in  an  assembly  of  abbots  of  the  filia- 
tion of  Citeaux.  Each  abbey  was  to  receive  with  joy 
any  of  the  brethren  of  other  Cistercian  abbeys,  and  to 
treat  him  as  though  he  were  at  home.  Thus  the  most 
perfect  union  was  to  be  preserved  amongst  the  whole 
body  ;  and  if  any  discord  arose  in  the  general  chapter, 
the  abbot  of  Citeaux  might,  with  the  help  of  other 
abbots,  called  in  by  himself,  settle  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  famous  Chart  of 
Charity,  which  was  copied  by  many  other  orders,  and  in 
part  even  by  that  of  Cluny.  This  rigid  system  of 
mutual  visitation  might  seem  to  have  precluded  the 
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visitation  of  the  bishop,  and  so  in  fact  the  order  became 
in  time  exempt  from  episcopal  superintendence ;  but 
Stephen  by  no  means  intended  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  Exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  as  St.  Bernard  calls  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  *, 
formed  one  of  the  special  grievances  against  which  the 
early  Cistercian  writers  most  loudly  declaim.  It  was 
a  portion  of  the  ambition  of  abbots  of  the  day,  and  was 
therefore  classed  by  them  with  the  assumption  of  the 
pontifical  mitre  and  sandals,  which  was  such  a  scandal 
in  Cistercian  eyes.  Exemptions,  however,  which  were 
not  gained  at  the  suit  of  the  abbot,  but  conceded  by  the 
Holy  See  to  the  piety  of  founders  of  monasteries,  are 
excepted  from  the  censure  by  St.  Bernard ;  and,  not- 
withstanding Stephen's  submission  to  diocesan  autho- 
rity, he  took  care  to  secure  his  order  against  the  in- 
fluence of  secular  bishops.  Even  from  the  time  of 
Hugh,  the  second  abbot  elected  by  Stephen,  the  words, 
"salvo  ordine  nostro,"  were  added  to  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience,  taken  by  every  abbot  on  receiving  the  bene- 
diction from  the  bishop.  Another  important  step  was 
taken  by  him  to  secure  his  order,  and  its  new  constitu- 
tion, from  undue  interference.  He  determined  to  apply 
to  the  Apostolic  See',  for  a  confirmation  of  the  Charta 
Charitatis  ;  without  this  sanction  it  was  a  mere  private 
compact  between  the  then  ruling  Cistercian  abbots,  but 
with  the  papal  sanction  it  became  in  some  way  a  law  of 
the  Church,  Stephen  was  not  obliged  to  send  all  the 
way  to  Rome  to  obtain  this  confirmation  from  the  pope ; 
great  things  had  been  doing  in  Christendom  all  this 
while  that  Citeaux  had  been  flourishing.  Pascal  II. 
had  died,  and,  after  one  short  year,  Gelasius  too  had 
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died,  not  at  Rome  in  his  own  palace,  but  an  exile  at 
Cluny.  Into  that  year  were  crowded  troubles,  as  great 
as  had  ever  befallen  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  since 
the  days  of  martyrdom.  A  troubled  life,  indeed,  had 
been  the  life  of  Gelasius,  ever  since  he  had  left  his 
peaceful  studies  at  Mount  Cassino,  and  been  made 
Chancellor  of  Rome,  to  amend  the  latinity  of  the  papal 
court,  where,  as  says  Pandulf,  "  the  ancient  style  of 
elegance  and  grace  was  almost  lost*."  Rougher  tasks 
he  found  than  this,  for  he  shared  in  all  the  troubles  of 
the  popes  during  that  long  struggle,  and  at  last  he  him- 
self from  cardinal  John  Cajetan  was  made  Pope  Gela- 
sius II.  In  the  very  ceremony  of  his  enthronement, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  seat  by  the  emperor's  party, 
dragged  by  the  hair  out  of  the  Church,  and  at  its  very 
door  stamped  upon,  so  that  the  rowels  of  the  spurs  of 
his  persecutors  were  stained  with  his  blood.  Then  he 
fled  from  Rome  by  water,  amidst  a  tempest  of  thunder 
and  wind,  and  what  was  worse,  amidst  the  curses  of  the 
Germans,  who  stood  on  the  shore  ready  to  seize  him  if 
they  could ;  and  so  they  would,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fearful  night,  and  for  Cardinal  Hugo,  who,  when 
they  landed,  carried  the  holy  father  on  his  back  to  a 
safe  castle.  In  exile  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life, 
with  but  one  short  interval,  when  he  ventured  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  again  the  impious  nobles  rose,  and  swords 
were  drawn  about  him,  till  at  last  he  said,  "  Let  us  fly 
this  city,  this  Sodom,  this  new  Babylon ! "  and  all  cried, 
"Amen!"  and  so  he  left  Rome  for  ever,  and  came  to 
France,  the  general  refuge  of  popes  in  those  dreadful 
times.  His  successor  was  chosen  in  France,  and  this 
was  no  other  than  Guido,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  of  the 
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noble  house  of  Burgundy,  and  the  friend  of  Stephen  and 
of  Citeaux,  who  now  was  called  Pope  Calixtus  II.  He 
it  was  to  whom  God  gave  grace  to  finish  the  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  emperor,  and  to  receive 
the  submission  of  Henry  V.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
till  afterwards.  During  the  year  when  the  Chart  of 
Charity  was  framed,  which  was  also  the  first  of  his 
ruling  the  Church  of  Christ,  he  remained  in  France,  and 
held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor.  In  December  Stephen's  messenger  found 
him  at  Sedelocum,  a  place  supposed  to  be  Saulieu,  in 
Auvergne,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  of  the 
dioceses  in  which  the  Cistercian  abbeys  were  situated, 
he  fully  confirmed  all  the  measures  which  Stephen  "had, 
with  the  consent  of  his  brethren,  detemnined  upon  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  in  his  order.  The  Chart  of 
Charity  was  not  a  dead  letter ;  if  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
not  been  in  that  house,  it  would  have  been  but  so  much 
parchment.  But  that  blessed  Spirit  was  there  in  effect ; 
else  how  could  so  many  men  of  different  age,  temper, 
rank  of  life,  and  country,  have  lived  together  in  peace  ? 
It  is  easy  at  times  to  make  great  sacrifices ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  of  every  day  life  with- 
out jars  and  rents,  and  still  harder,  while  the  body 
is  suffering  from  fatigue  and  mortification,  to  preserve 
the  graceful  and  noiseless  considerateness,  which  attends 
without  effort  to  a  brother's  little  wants.  The  very 
chapter  where  the  Chart  was  passed  presents  an  instance 
of  the  sort.  It  appears,  that  on  occasion  of  the  general 
chapter,  to  mark  the  joy  of  Citeaux  at  the  presence  of 
its  sons,  the  stranger  abbots  were  regaled  with  a  pit- 
tance, or  addition  to  their  frugal  meal.  But  the  fatliers 
saw,  that  in  consequence  of  this  additional  mess  every 
thing  went  wrong  in  the  abbey  ;   the  poor  cooks  were 
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put  out  by  the  unwonted  feast,  and  then  when  all  was 
over,  the  dishes  had  to  be  washed,  and  the  servants  had 
to  get  their  dinner,  and  so  vespers  were  late '',  and  the 
poor  monks  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  scanty  sleep. 
The  abbots  were  unwilling  that  their  arrival  should  give 
so  much  trouble,  and  they  begged  of  Stephen  that  the 
pittance  should  no  more  be  given  ;  and  he  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  brethren  acceded  to  their  request. 

'  Us.  Cist.  108.  77. 
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ABBOT    SUGER. 


The  administration  of  his  order  was  quite  enough  to 
occupy  Stephen's  time  ;  year  after  year  new  abbeys 
were  founded,  and  Cistercian  monasteries  rose  up  on 
all  sides  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world.  He  had 
often  to  undertake  long  journeys  for  the  foundation  of 
some  new  community  ;  and  besides  these  toils,  the 
actual  government  of  such  a  large  body  of  men  required 
no  ordinary  attention.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  were  no  dangers  in  the  way  of  monks,  or  that 
signal  falls,  even  in  his  most  promising  disciples,  did  not 
at  times  happen  to  grieve  his  heart.  For  instance,  in 
the  year  1125,  Arnold,  whom  he  had  made  abbot  of 
Morimond,  one  of  the  four  governing  abbeys  of  the 
order,  suddenly  grew  disgusted  with  his  charge,  and 
while  Stephen  was  absent  in  Flanders,  suddenly  left  the 
cloister,  carrying  away  with  him  several  of  the  brethren. 
His  pretence  was  a  pilgrimage  ;  but  he  never  returned 
to  his  abbey,  and  died  soon  after  at  Cologne,  a  runaway 
monk.  While,  however,  Stephen  was  thus  busied  in 
managing  his  own  abbeys,  a  reform  was  silently  going  on 
in  another,  and  a  most  important  quarter,  from  the  mere 
increasing  weight  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  Cistercian,  occupied  in 
digging  the  soil,  in  draining  marshes,  and  reducing  waste 
lands  into  cultivation,  would  certainly  be  a  great  comfort 
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to  the  poor  amongst  whom  he  laboured,  and  whose  life 
he  hnitated ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
their  influence  could  reach  higher ;  and  yet  so  it  was. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  king's  court,  unhappily  at 
this  time  too  much  allied,  both  began  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bold  stand  in  favour  of  Christian  poverty 
which  Stephen  was  making.  About  the  year  1124, 
Peter,  abbot  of  La  Ferte,  had  been  chosen  archbishop 
of  Tarantaise,  and  with  the  consent  of  Stephen  and  the 
general  chapter  had  accepted  it.  Cistercian  bishops 
were  still  bound  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  order ;  they 
did  not  wear  the  fur  garments,  with  sleeves  lined  of  a 
blood-red  colour',  which  scandalized  St.  Bernard,  but 
they  kept  the  habit  of  the  order,  covered  with  only  a 
poor  mantle,  lined  with  sheep-skin  *.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  France  was  astonished  by  the  conversion 
of  three  of  the  most  powerful  prelates  of  the  country, 
Henry,  archbishop  of  Sens,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  celebrated  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis.  By 
conversion  it  is  not  meant  that  these  men  led  vicious  or 
immoral  lives  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  men  whom 
it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  for  the  noble  way  in 
which  they  led  what  was  then  the  better  party  in  the 
state  ;  but  they  were  ambitious  and  courtly  men,  half 
soldier  or  statesman,  and  the  rest  churchman.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  French  royalty  was  with  the  help  of 
the  Church  rousing  itself;  the  king  of  France  had  been 
but  a  king  in  name,  often  pious  and  devout,  but  seldom 
great  or  intellectual.  In  England  our  Norman  lords 
were  the  real  heads  of  a  feudal  sovereignty  ;  they  ruled 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  the  barons  were  kept  under 
by  common  fear  of  the  Saxoiis.     But  the  poor  king  of 
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France,  in  his  royal  city  of  Paris,  was  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  coimts  of  Anjou, 
Blois,  and  Flanders,  a  mere  shadow  of  Charlemagne, 
very   different  from  his  wily,  unscrupulous,  powerful 
majesty  of  England,  the  fine  clerk  who  held  his  brilliant 
court  at  Westminster.     In  Louis  VI. 's  time,  however, 
the  French  monarchy  began  to  develop  itself;  he  was 
an  energetic,  and  in  many  respects  an  estimable  prince, 
brought  up  in  his  youth  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and 
even  at  one  time  inclined  to  become  a  monk.     He  made 
common  cause  with  the  Church  against  the  nobles,  who 
were  wholesale  robbers  of  Church  lands,  and  respected 
neither  his  royal  crown  nor  the  bishop's  mitre.     But 
what  had  monarchy  to  do  with  Stephen,  or  Stephen  with 
monarchy,  that  his  poor  order  should  be  brought  into 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  ?     And  yet  strange  to  say,  it 
came  across  King  Louis's  plans  by  converting  his  minis- 
ter.    The  very  head   of  the  political    movement  was 
won,  when  Suger's  heart  was  touched  by  St.  Bernard's 
burning  words,  and  when  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Denis 
was  reformed  by  the  example  of  the  Cistercians.     A 
noble  heart  was  Suger's,  even  while  the  world  had  too 
great  a  share  in  it.     Nothing  low  or  mean  ever  entered 
into  it ;  all,  as  even  St.  Bernard  allows,  that  stained  it, 
was  too  great  a  love  of  show  and  of  worldly  grandeur  ^. 
Who  but  that  man  of  little  stature,  of  piercing  eye,  and 
sagacious  and  withal  upright  heart,  had,  when  provost 
of  Toury,  broken  the  power  of  Hugh  of  Puiset,  that 
thorn  in  the   side   of  the   Church,    who  put  lance    in 
rest  against  the  king  himself?     In  his  monkish  cowl  he 
rode  into  the  town  of  Toury,  even  through  the  enemies 
who  besieged  it,  and  saved  it  for  the  king.     No  busi- 
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ness  was  safe  unless  Suger  was  in  it ;  his  abbot  Adam, 
and  the  king,  both  loved  him,  and  sent  him  more  than 
once  even  across  the  Alps ;  and  no  wonder,  for  his 
eloquence  and  learning  was  so  great,  that  not  only  covild 
he  quote  the  Fathers,  but  even  would  repeat  two  or 
three  hundred  lines  together  of  Horace  by  heart.  He 
had  once  just  quitted  Pope  Calixtus  on  one  of  these 
expeditions,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  France  at  an 
inn,  and  had  said  matins  at  night,  and  had  laid  him 
down  again  to  sleep,  when  he  dreamed  a  dream — that 
he  was  at  sea  in  a  little  boat  tossed  about  by  the  waves, 
but  was  rescued  by  the  help  of  the  blessed  martyr 
St.  Denis.  Then  he  went  on  his  journey,  and  was  pon- 
dering what  it  all  meant,  when  he  saw  coming  towards 
him  a  brother  of  the  abbey,  with  a  face  of  mingled  sor- 
row and  joy  ;  and  the  brother  told  that  Abbot  Adam 
was  dead,  that  the  monks  had  chosen  him  abbot  of 
St.  Denis,  even  without  waiting  for  the  king's  leave, 
and  that  the  king  was  very  angry,  and  had  put  in  prison 
some  of  the  brethren.  At  this  news  Suger's  heart  was 
sad  ;  he  loved  his  abbot  dearly,  and  besides  his  brethren 
were  in  prison  for  his  sake,  and  worst  of  all,  he  foresaw 
a  contest  between  the  king  his  master  and  the  pope, 
about  the  liberty  of  election.  However,  the  blessed 
martyr's  prayers  helped  him  through  all,  and  the  king 
confirmed  the  choice  of  the  monks,  and  he  was  installed 
abbot  of  the  first  abbey  in  France.  Then  what  a  life 
was  his  when  he  was  thus  raised  on  high  !  If  a  turbu- 
lent noble  was  to  be  put  down,  Suger  was  to  be  there ; 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  to  Orleans  after  his  lord  the  king,  he 
fell  in  with  an  oflicer  of  Hugh  of  Puiset,  wliom  he  took 
captive,  and  put  securely  into  the  abbey  prison.  Rome 
saw  him  in  1123  at  the  Lateran  council ;  next  year  the 
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Church  of  St.  Denis  showed  a  memorable  scene.     The 
emperor,  stung  with  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him  at  the  council  of  Rheims,  invaded  France, 
the  constant  ally  of  the  Church.     Then  the  royalty  of 
France  plucked  up  heart,  and  the  men  of  the  country 
gathered  round  the  king,  and  all  together  went  to  St. 
Denis,    where    Louis    received    the    Oriflamme   from 
the   hands   of  Suger   at   the    high   altar,    with  all   the 
chivalry  of  France  standing  around  him.     The  cause  of 
God's  Church  prevailed,  and  the  emperor  took  himself 
back  to  Germany,  without  waiting  to  see  the  Oriflamme 
unfurled.     This  was  all  very  well ;   Suger  was  on  the 
right  side ;  his  policy  was  the  best  for  France,  which 
was  thus  slowly  finding  a  bond  of  union  in  the  king, 
and  getting  rid  of  the  petty  tyrants  which  disturbed  it. 
Again,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  for  these  nobles 
were   its    intolerable   oppressors ;    but   still   something 
was  wanting  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis.     The  concerns 
of  his  soul  were  not  prospering  amidst  this  perpetual 
tumult.     Its  wear  and  tear  fretted  his  body  down,  and 
"  Abbot  Suger,"  says  a  monk,  "  did  not  get  fat  as  other 
abbots  did*."     The  prayers  of  the  Cistercians,  however, 
were  at  work,  and  St.  Bernard's  words  pricked  his  con- 
science.    Indeed,  an  honest  mind  like  his,  could  not  be 
long  in  seeing  that  he  looked  very  little  like  a  churchman 
and  a  monk,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  troops,  or  moved 
in  the  brilliant  train  of  a  court.     Besides,  his  own  abbey 
was  in  a  most  miserable  state  :  without  believing  the 
calumnies  of  Abelard,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  as  unlike 
a  monastery  as  it  could  well  be.     It  was  thoroughly  secu- 
larized ;  this  ancient  sanctuary,  once  the  very  soul  of 
the  devotion  of  France,  and  the  burial-place  of  its  kings, 
was  now  the  centre  of  the  business  of  the  whole  realm. 
*  Vit.  Sug.  2,  3.  ap.  Du  Chcsne. 
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"  Deftly  and  faithfully  did  Caesar  get  his  own  there ; 
but  as  for  the  things  of  God,  they  were  not  paid  so  faith- 
fully to  God*."  Posts  came  rushing  in  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  the  cloister  was  often  filled  with  armed  men ; 
monks  might  be  seen  loimging  about,  idly  talking  with 
strangers,  and  even  women  were  sometimes  admitted 
within  its  precincts.  No  wonder  that  this  scene  raised 
Cistercian  indignation ;  but  it  was  not  long  to  continue 
so.  Suger's  was  an  honest  heart ;  he  had  been  entan- 
gled by  the  force  of  circumstances,  even  from  his  youth, 
in  secular  affairs,  and  the  hurry  of  business  had  pre- 
vented his  looking  about  him.  Now,  however,  that  the 
fearful  responsibility  of  the  government  of  the  abbey 
was  upon  him,  it  made  him  shudder.  The  Cistercian 
reform  was  spreading  w  ith  a  wildfire  speed  about  him ; 
it  was  a  declaration  from  heaven  against  his  own  most 
criminal  neglect  of  the  important  charge  which  God  had 
committed  into  his  hands.  His  long  troop  of  armed 
retainers,  and  his  sumptuous  habits,  formed  but  a  poor 
contrast  to  Stephen's  paltry  equipage,  as  he  travelled 
about  in  his  coarse  white  garment,  with  a  monk  or  two 
and  a  lay  brother  in  his  train.  The  soul  of  Suger 
sinks  within  him  at  the  thought  of  his  danger,  and  he 
determines  to  reform  both  himself  and  his  abbey.  If 
Citeaux  had  never  done  more  than  turn  to  God  this 
noble  heart,  its  labour  would  not  have  been  tlirowu 
away.  By  thus  suggesting  the  reform  of  St.  Denis,  it 
was  conquering  the  very  stronghold  of  worldliness  ;  it 
was  ])urging  tlic  Church  froiii  tlic  thorough  seculariza- 
tion which  a  long  mixture  witli  the  world  had  brought 
on.  Oh  !  how  must  Stephen's  heart  have  leaped  within 
him,  when  he  thus  saw  his  order  doing  his  work.      He 

«  St.  Bernard,  Ep.  78. 
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would  most  cordially  have  joined  in  the  devout  gush 
of  quiet  joy  with  which  Suger  thanked  God.  "Amidst 
the  recovery  of  the  ancient  lands  of  the  Church,  and  the 
acquirement  of  new,  the  spread  of  this  Church  all  aroimd, 
the  restoration  or  construction  of  its  buildings,  this  is 
the  chief,  the  most  grateful,  yea,  the  highest  privilege 
which  God  in  His  mercy  has  given  me,  that  He  has 
fully  reformed  the  holy  order,  the  state  of  this  holy 
Church,  to  His  own  honour  and  that  of  His  saints 
in  the  same  place,  and  has  settled  in  peace  the  end 
and  object  of  holy  religion,  by  which  man  attains  to 
the  enjoyment  of  God,  without  causing  scandal  or 
trouble  among  the  brethren,  though  they  were  all  un- 
accustomed to  it®."  The  conversion  of  Suger  is  in  itself 
the  justification  of  Stephen,  in  the  rigid  rules  of  poverty 
which  he  adopted  at  Citeaux  ;  it  was  the  best  way  of 
gaining  an  upright  heart,  like  that  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  to  put  before  him  a  clear  and  imquestionable 
example  of  holy  poverty,  which  must  reach  him  even 
in  the  whirl  of  secular  business.  France  afterwards 
called  him  the  father  of  his  country,  and  it  is  to  the 
influence  of  the  Cistercian  reform  that  he  owed  that 
single-hearted  conscientiousness,  and  that  habit  of  devo- 
tion, which  kept  him  up,  when  he  was  afterwards  regent 
of  the  whole  realm. 

It  is  true,  that  in  one  particular  he  was  not  a  disciple 
of  Stephen  ;  he  could  not  bear  poverty  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  churches  ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature,  and  could 
not  be  helped.  He  even  seems  evidently  to  aim  at  his 
good  friends  at  Citeaux,  when  he  says,  "  Every  man 
may  have  his  own  opinion ;  I  confess  that  what  pleases 

*  Vit.  Lud.  Grossi  ap.  Du  Chesne,  torn.  iv.  311. 
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me  best  is,  that  if  there  be  anything  more  precious  than 
another,  yea  most  precious  of  all,  it  should  serve  to  the 
ministration  of  the  blessed  Eucharist  above  all  things." 
This  difference  between  St.  Denis  and  Citeaux  was  in 
after  days  curiously  illustrated ;  for  Abbot  Suger  was 
pondering  within  himself  how  to  get  gems  to  adorn  a 
magnificent  crucifix  on  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey 
church,  when  in  came  three  abbots,  among  whom  were 
my  lord  of  Citeaux,  (probably  Stephen's  successor)  and 
another  Cistercian  abbot,  with  such  a  store  of  jewels  as 
he  had  never  seen  before.  Thibault,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, another  disciple  of  Citeaux,  had  out  of  love  for 
holy  poverty  broken  up  two  magnificent  gold  vases,  and 
given  them  as  alms  to  these  abbots,  and  they  came  at 
once  to  St.  Denis,  knowing  that  they  should  be  sure  to 
find  a  market  for  them.  Unlike  the  simple  choir  of 
Citeaux,  the  sanctuary  of  the  royal  abbey  blazed  with 
gold  and  jewels,  with  painting  and  sculpture  ;  there  was 
the  cross  worked  by  Eligius  the  goldsmith  saint,  and 
there  were  the  jasper,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  eme- 
rald, and  the  topaz,  "  yea,"  says  Suger,  "  all  the  pre- 
cious stones  of  old  Tyre  were  its  covering,  save  the 
carbuncle."  All  the  crowns  of  the  kings  of  France 
were  there  deposited  after  their  death,  on  the  shrine  of 
the  martyrs.  Yet  the  abbot's  delight  in  thus  adorning 
the  shrine  of  his  Lord  was  utterly  unmixed  with  selfish 
feeling,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  it  is  most  meet  and  right  that 
with  all  things  universally  we  should  minister  to  our 
Redeemer,  who  in  all  things  without  exception  has 
mercifully  deigned  to  provide  for  us,  who  has  united 
our  nature  to  His  own  in  one  admirable,  never  to  be 
divided  Person,  who,  placing  us  in  His  right  hand,  has 
promised  us  that  we  shall  verily  possess  His  kingdom  ; 
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our  Lord,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  One  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen^." 
It  is  instructive  to  see  how  the  Cistercian  influence  ex- 
tended to  persons  whose  minds  were  of  a  texture  so 
different  from  that  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux.  However 
Stephen  might  have  been  scandahzed  with  the  unmonastic 
appearance  of  the  high  altar  of  St,  Denis,  he  would  have 
found  a  kindred  spirit  in  its  noble-minded  abbot,  a 
very  Cistercian  in  simplicity,  amidst  all  this  splendour. 
"  This  man  shames  us  all,"  said  of  Suger  a  certain 
abbot  of  Cluny,  "  he  does  not  build  for  himself  as  we  do, 
but  for  God  only."  With  all  his  love  for  architecture, 
he  built  but  one  thing  for  himself,  and  that  was  a  cell 
ten  feet  broad  and  fifteen  long.  Here  was  his  little  bed 
of  straw,  hid  in  the  day  time  by  handsome  covering, 
but  during  the  few  hours  that  he  lay  there  at  night,  it 
had  nothing  on  it  but  the  rough  Cistercian  laena  or 
woollen  rug,  which  St,  Alberic  substituted  for  the  many 
coverings  of  the  Cluniac  dormitory.  Thus  he  lived,  one 
of  the  most  noble  conquests  of  Citeaux,  and  through 
whom,  as  he  afterwards,  when  regent,  had  in  his  hands 
the  appointment  of  every  bishop  in  the  realm,  Stephen's 
love  of  poverty  influenced  most  materially  the  whole 
Church  of  France, 

And  what  said  King  Louis,  when  this  strange  influence 
appeared  in  his  own  palace  ?  He  was  doing  his  best 
for  the  Church,  and  was  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State  to  be  broken  up,  and  his  ecclesiastical  friends 
to  be  taken  from  his  very  side,  for  the  sake  of  a  monk 
like  Stephen?  The  king  had  patronized  the  Cister- 
cians, and,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  at  this  time  *, 
had  at  some  former  period  joined  himself  in  a  fraternity 

'  Adm.  Sug.  c.  32.  »  St.  Bern.  Ep.  45. 
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of  prayers  with  them  :  but  now  that  Henry  of  Sens,  and 
Stephen  of  Paris  left  his  court  to  govern  their  flocks 
like  good  pastors,  he  began  to  think  that  Cistercian 
prayers  were  very  well  in  their  way,  provided  they  did 
not  convert  his  ministers.  Annoyed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  bishops,  he  took  occasion  of  some  cabal  in  the 
diocese  of  Paris,  to  seize  upon  the  temporalities  of  the 
see  ;  and  when  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  as  metropolitan 
of  Paris,  took  the  part  of  the  bishop,  he  began  also  to 
persecute  him.  It  appears  that  the  king  had  partizans 
amongst  the  cardinals,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  the 
matter  would  turn  out :  the  poor  bishop  knew  not  where 
to  find  help,  but  he  bethought  himself  that  there  was 
then  sitting  an  assembly  of  fearless  men  who  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  world.  He  applied  to  the 
chapter  of  Citeaux  for  letters  to  the  pope  to  recommend 
his  cause.  The  abbots  judged  it  best  to  write  first  to 
the  king  himself,  and  St.  Bernard  composed  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  his  brediren 
assembled  at  their  annual  meeting.  Here  then  was 
i^ephen  in  direct  opposition  to  kings  and  cardinals. 
Strange  is  the  style  of  the  opening  of  tliis  bold  epistle. 
"  To  the  noble  king  of  the  Franks  Louis,  Stephen, 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Cistercian 
abbots  and  brethren,  health,  safety ,  and  peace  in  Christ 
Jesus."  The  wooden  crosier  of  Citeaux  against  the 
gold  sceptre  of  the  Louvre  !  the  match  seems  most 
unequal ;  but  the  wooden  crozier  won  the  day  at  last. 
The  cardinals  hung  back,  and  there  came  a  decision 
from  Rome  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
prospering  on  his  side.  But  there  was  still  a  party 
unsatisfied,  which  had  sprung  up  silently  and  impercep- 
tibly around  the  king,  and  whose  influence  now  began 
to  be  felt  across  the  Alps.     Its  wishes  must  henceforth 
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form  an  item  in  the  consultation  of  popes  and  kings. 
St.  Bernard  and  Hugh  of  Pontigny  cry  aloud  to  the 
pope  himself,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  some  of  the 
cardinals,  who  loved  not  such  importunate  partizans  of 
justice.  At  last  the  Holy  See  interfered  in  the  bishop's 
favour,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  council  of  Troyes, 
1128,  at  which  Stephen  and  St.  Bernard  were  both 
present  ®.  Shortly  afterwards,  Stephen,  with  the  abbots 
of  Clairvaux  and  Pontigny,  wrote  to  the  pope  in  favour  of 
the  archbishop  of  Sens,  whom  King  Louis  was  still  per- 
secuting. They  were  an  uncompromising  set  of  men, 
whom  nothing  could  satisfy,  till  the  oppressed  was  deli- 
vered from  the  tyranny  of  his  oppressor ;  these  Cister- 
cian frogs  would  croak  out  of  their  marshes  '",  and  would 
not  hold  their  peace,  for  all  the  bitter  complaints  of  the 
cardinals,  whose  rest  was  sadly  disturbed  by  their  noise. 
They  must  needs  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  movement  in 
the  Church,  with  their  importunate  poverty.  Even  the 
warlike  Templars  felt  its  influence,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  their  white  cloaks  "  without  arrogance  or  super- 
fluity," and  in  plam  armour,  with  horse-trappings  un- 
adorned with  gold  and  silver.  They  were  first  made  an 
order  at  the  council  of  Troyes,  in  the  presence  of  Stephen, 
and  each  provincial  master  of  the  Temple  took  an  oath, 
that  he  would  defend  all  religious,  but,  above  all,  Cis- 
tercian monks  and  tlieir  abbots,  as  being  their  brethren 
and  fellows. 

'  Mabillon's  notes  on  St.  Bernard,  Ep.  45. 
"  St.  Bern.  Ep.  48. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TROUBLES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Cistercian  influence  had,  however,  not  reached 
its  height  even  at  the  council  of  Troyes  :  two  years  after 
occurred  the  schism  of  Anacletus,  the  decision  of  which 
in  favour  of  Innocent  II.,  was,  under  God,  entirely 
owing  to  St.  Bernard.  The  question  did  not  originate 
in  a  mere  quarrel  between  two  parties  amongst  the  cardi- 
nals. The  election  of  Iimocent  II.  was  a  bold  innovation, 
by  which  the  turbulent  people  of  Rome  were  excluded 
from  any  share  in  choosing  the  supreme  pontiff*. 
There  were  many  wild  and  unscrupulous  barons  in 
Europe,  but  a  Frangipani,  a  Colonna,  or  a  count  of 
Tusculum  could  match  them  all.  The  very  last  election 
of  Honorius  II.  had  been  brought  about  by  a  notorious 
trick  of  a  Frangipani ;  and  a  short  time  before,  Gelasius, 
in  leaving  Rome,  had  said  solemnly,  that  if  so  be,  he 
had  ratlier  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  emperor  than  of  so 
many.  The  cardinals,  who  in  this  case  had  elected 
pope  Innocent,  met  together  without  the  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  but  even  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  sacred  college.  This  they  did, 
says  Suger,  for  fear  of  the  turbulent  Romans.  Hence, 
not  only  the  election  of  Petrus  Leonis  tlie  antipope,  but 
even  of  the  real  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  informal ;  it 
required  the  subsequent  voice  of  Christendom  to  consti- 
tute Innocent  the  rightful  pope.  The  impression  left  on 
the  mind  by  Suger's  clear,  statesman-like  view  of  the 
'  Lupus,  torn,  V,  p.  C9. 
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trcinsaction  is,  that  of  the  two  elections  that  of  Peter 
was  the  more  formal  ;  and  he  adds  that  the  council  of 
Etampes  in  its  decision  inquired  more  about  the  cha- 
racter than  the  election  of  the  candidates.  The  cardinals 
of  Innocent's  party  had,  however,  another  and  a  cogent 
reason  for  proceeding  thus  surreptitiously  in  the  election. 
"  They  elected  Innocent,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  with 
too  great  haste,  as  some  think,  in  order  to  exclude  Peter, 
who  seemed  to  aim  at  the  popedom  on  secular  grounds^." 
They  were  the  religious  party  amongst  the  cardinals, 
and  they  dreaded  the  election  of  Peter,  who  "  placed 
not  God  for  his  help,  but  trusted  in  the  multitude  of  his 
riches,  in  the  power  of  his  relations,  and  in  the  strength 
of  his  fortifications."  He  was  the  head  of  the  secular 
party  in  the  Church,  and  at  a  time  when  the  struggle 
with  the  emperor  on  the  subject  of  investitures  was  but 
just  over,  and  when  the  pride  and  luxury  which  a  long 
sojourn  in  kings'  courts  had  introduced  were  rampant 
in  the  very  sanctuary,  his  elevation  might  have  been 
productive  of  the  worst  results.  He  had  at  one  time 
been  a  monk  of  Cluny,  but  had  been  recalled  to  Rome 
by  Pascal  II.,  who  made  him  a  cardinal.  From  that 
time  he  had  been  actively  employed  as  a  legate  by 
the  papal  court,  and  in  this  occupation  had  added  enor- 
mous wealth  to  the  already  large  property  of  his  family, 
originally  of  Jewish  extraction.  He  was  one  of  those 
purple  "  satraps,  lovers  of  majesty  rather  than  lovers  of 
truth,"  whom  St.  Bernard  calls  "  wolves;"  companions 
not  of  the  "  successors  of  St.  Peter,  but  of  Constantine," 
followers  of  the  pope  in  the  time  of  triumph,  when  he 
rode  on  a  white  horse,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold,  not 
of  "  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  hammer  of  tyrants  and  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  '."  The  cause  of  Innocent  was 
'  Chron.  Maurin.  ap.  Du  Chesne.  '  De  Consid.  lib.  iv. 
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therefore  that  of  holy  poverty,  and  it  was  taken  up  by  all 
the  new  monastic  orders  wliich  sprang  up  about  this  time 
to  tlie  edification  of  the  Church,  as  also  by  the  most  flou- 
rishing of  the  ancient  convents.  "  The  Cainaldolese," 
says  St.  Bernard,  "  they  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Carthu- 
sians, Cluniacs,  and  they  of  the  Great  Monastery,  my 
own  Cistercians  too,  the  monks  of  Caen,  of  Tiron,  and 
Savigny,  in  a  word,  all  together  and  with  one  heart,  the 
brethren,  whether  monks  or  clerks,  who  lead  a  regular 
life  and  are  of  approved  conversation,  all  following  the 
bishops  as  sheep  their  pastors,  adhere  firmly  to  Inno- 
cent." St.  Bernard  does  not  here  say  whom  the  pastors 
themselves  followed,  but  it  was  plain  to  every  one  else 
that  he  himself  led  the  Catholic  world.  All  the  bishops 
of  France,  with  king  Louis,  were  assembled  at  Etampes, 
to  decide  on  this  question  of  vital  importance,  even  to 
tlie  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  abbot 
of  Clairvaux  was  not  there,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
witliout  him.  He  came  at  their  bidding,  trembling,  and 
with  a  heart  beating  with  fear ;  but  God  reassured  his 
servant  in  a  dream,  showing  him  a  vast  Church  with  one 
accord  praising  God.  When  he  arrived,  the  whole 
assembly  with  one  voice  declared  that  Bernard  should 
decide.  Calmly,  but  still  with  trembling,  the  ser- 
vant of  God  examined  the  manner  of  the  election,  the 
merits  of  the  electors,  and  the  life  and  character  of  the 
candidates,  and  then  with  a  royal  heart,  trusting  in  the 
help  of  God,  he  pronounced  aloud  that  Innocent  was 
pope;  and  the  whole  assembly  received  his  decision 
without  any  doubt,  believing  that  he  spoke  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  does  not  come  within  our  subject  to  say  how 
St.  Bernard  went  about,  and  by  his  very  presence  and 
energetic  words  turned  the  hearts  of  all  the  kings  of 
Europe  to  Innocent,  the  wily  Beau  Clerc  Henry,  tlie 
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hesitating  Lothaire,  even  at  last  the  wild  boar  of  Aqui- 
taine, — how  he  bowed  the  soul  of  Christendom  as  the 
soul  of  one  man,  and  placed  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
in  his  rightful  chair,  in  the  teeth  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  with 
his  new  crown,  and  all  his  Normans.  Stephen  of  course 
followed  his  illustrious  disciple  ;  the  success  of  Innocent 
was  the  consummation  of  the  triumph  of  holy  poverty, 
in  which  he  had  led  the  way ;  and  he  cheerfully  and  gladly 
now  gave  up  the  cause  into  the  hands  of  St.  Bernard. 
While  the  saint  was  travelling  over  land  and  sea  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  his  regret  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  beloved  Clairvaux,  Stephen  remained 
quietly  in  his  own  abbey,  continuing  to  rule  his  order. 
Innocent,  however,  did  not  confine  his  love  for  Cister- 
cians to  St.  Bernard.  He  addressed  to  Stephen  a  letter, 
in  which  he  calls  him  "  his  dear  son  in  the  Lord*,"  and 
grants  to  him  and  to  his  successors  for  ever  two  important 
privileges.  They  appear  from  tlie  terms  of  the  grant 
to  have  been  given  at  Stephen's  own  request,  and  both 
are  certainly  the  result  of  the  action  of  his  own  princi- 
ples.    His  notion  of  a  monastery  was  a  place  devoted 

*  This  document  is  found  in  Manriquez,  An.  1132.  1.  5  ; 
it  is  dated  Cluny,  February  10  ;  another,  dated  Lyons  on  the 
]  7th  of  the  same  month,  is  found  among  St.  Bernard's  works. 
They  were  given  by  Innocent  on  his  way  from  Fi-ance  back  intc 
Italy.  It  is  singular  that  these  two  documents  are  dated  ac- 
cording to  two  different  modes  of  calculation.  The  privilege 
granted  to  St.  Stephen,  though  it  was  prior  to  the  other,  is 
dated  1132,  whilst  that  granted  to  St.  Bernard  is  dated  1131  ;  the 
reason  is,  because  in  the  latter  the  year  is  reckoned  to  begin  on 
the  25tli  of  Mai'ch,  in  the  former,  on  the  1st  of  January.  Mabil- 
lon,  overlooking  this,  has  given  1131  instead  of  1132  as  the  date 
of  the  privilege  given  to  St.  Bernard  ;  as  Innocent  dated  his  years 
from  his  election,  the  15th  of  February,  1130,  a  document  signed 
on  the  17th  of  February,  in  his  third  year,  must  be  refeiTcd  to 
1132,  according  to  our  calculation. 
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to  contemplation,  where  the  noise  and  the  cares  of  the 
world  could  not  penetrate.  He  wished  his  monks  to 
know  nothing  of  the  bickerings,  and  the  lawsuits,  and 
the  selfishness,  which  were  all  going  on  beyond  the 
cloister  ;  a  short  time  before,  he  had  himself  been  drawn 
away  from  Citeaux,  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  the 
abbeys  of  St.  Seine  and  of  St,  Stephen  of  Dijon.  One 
privilege  therefore,  granted  to  all  Cistercian  abbots,  was 
concluded  in  these  terms,  "  And  because,  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  that  ye  may  be 
able  with  the  greater  freedom  to  follow  out  the  service 
of  God,  and  with  the  clear  vision  of  the  soul  to  dwell 
at  peace  in  contemplation,  we  forbid  that  any  bishop  or 
archbishop  should  compel  thee,  or  tliy  successors,  or  any 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order,  to  come  to  a  council  or 
synod,  save  on  account  of  the  faith."  Stephen,  however, 
not  only  wished  liis  monks  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
quarrels  of  their  neighbours,  but  also  to  be  independent 
of  worldly  cares.  The  intention  of  St.  Benedict  was, 
that  a  monk  should  be  a  poor  man,  living  on  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands ;  he  did  not,  however,  wish  him  to  be 
in  abject  penury ;  the  monastery  was  to  possess  all 
necessaries  within  its  walls,  so  that  nothing  need  be 
sought  for  out  of  the  cloister.  Stephen  had  more  than 
once  been  himself  reduced  to  a  state  of  real  want,  and 
had  stoutly  braved  it  out,  with  a  few  energetic  spirits 
about  him.  Now,  however,  that  Citeaux  was  a  large 
community,  and  the  head  of  a  flourishing  order,  the  case 
was  widely  different  ;  there  are,  comjjaratively,  many 
who  can  live  on  coarse  bread  and  vegetables,  but  very 
few  have  tlie  heroic  patience  necessary  to  struggle  under 
the  pressure  of  want.  The  soul  of  conventual  life  is 
regidarity,  which  must  disappear  when  the  brethren  are 
oblitred  to  make  shifts  to  obtain  absolute  necessaries. 
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Though  Citeaux  was  not  now  in  danger  of  so  sad  a 
pHght,  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  the  brother  cellarer  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  Cistercians  had  renounced 
most  of  the  sources  of  revenue  by  which  other  convents 
were  maintained.  There  was  nothing  to  attract  seculars 
into  their  churches  ;  no  public  masses,  no  shrines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Their  property  consisted  entirely  in  land, 
of  which  they  sold  the  produce ;  before  however  it 
could  be  brought  into  cultivation,  granges  were  to  be 
erected,  and  live  stock  to  be  bought,  and  much  hard 
labour  to  be  expended.  Thus  the  more  land  was  given 
to  them,  the  more  their  expences  increased ;  and  after 
all  there  came  round  the  tithe  collector,  claiming  so 
much  for  the  parish  priest  or  for  the  brethren,  of  a  cer- 
tain monastery,  to  whom  the  tithes  of  the  parish  belonged. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  they  had  themselves 
renounced  all  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  property,  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  revenue  in  many  monasteries, 
where  the  brethren  never  worked  with  their  own  hands; 
besides  which,  the  lands  which  were  given  to  them  were 
often  waste  and  uncultivated,  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  entangled  wood,  or  else  mere  marshy  pools, 
the  haunts  of  the  heron  and  the  bittern,  and  which  con- 
sequently had  never  paid  tithes  at  all.  Considering  the 
poverty  of  the  Cistercians,  Innocent  freed  them  from 
the  payment  of  all  tithes.  This  was  no  new  privilege ; 
all  the  monasteries  of  Thuringia,  and  amongst  them  the 
great  abbey  of  Fulda,  were  at  one  time  exempt  from 
tithes ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Metz,  though  he  claimed 
tithes  from  them,  allowed  that  such  privileges  were 
granted  to  rising  monasteries.  A  short  time  before  the 
rise  of  Citeaux,  the  same  favour  was  accorded  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  in  consideration  of  their  poverty. 
Again,  Peter  of  Blois,  strongly  as  he  reprobated  the 
N  2 
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continuance  of  the  privilege  when  the  order  had  grown 
powerful,  and  had  been  placed  above  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  its  very  fecundity,  astonishing  as  it  was, 
at  first  entailed  upon  it,  allowed  that  at  first  it  was 
necessary.  Reasonable,  however,  as  was  Innocent's 
grant,  it  raised  a  tempest  about  Stephen  and  his  poor 
Cistercians,  which  it  took  many  a  long  year  to  allay. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Cistercian 
movement,  being  in  all  respects  a  reformation,  would 
be  most  likely  to  meet  with  opposition  from  the  older 
monastic  institutions.  There  had  long  been  heart-burn- 
ings between  Cluny  and  Citeaux  ;  an  ancient  and  flou- 
rishing order  like  that  of  Cluny,  with  all  its  imposing 
dignity,  and  its  religious  magnificence,  could  not  but 
stand  reproved  before  the  elastic  spirit  and  young  life 
which  were  developing  fi-om  the  obscure  convent  of 
Citeaux.  It  might  be  venerable  and  beautiful,  but 
there  was  a  vigour  in  the  uncompromising  fervour  of 
the  new  order,  and  an  unencumbered  grace  in  its  holy 
poverty,  which  was  sure  to  attract  all  the  ardent  spirits 
in  the  Church.  Hence  many  a  promising  monk  passed 
over  to  the  Cistercians,  and  left  sore  displeasure  behind 
him  among  his  brethren,  to  whom  his  fervour  seemed  to 
be  a  reproach.  Around  the  ancient  monasteries  there  arose 
everywhere  new  institutions,  not  hallowed  by  time  and 
adorned  by  the  piety  of  kings,  but  carrying  with  them 
the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  sanctity  of  their  inmates. 
This  new  privilege  granted  by  Innocent  caused  all  this 
smothered  flame  to  burst  out ;  a  Cluniac  monastery, 
tliat  of  Gigny  in  Champagne,  refused  to  allow  its  neigh- 
bour, the  house  of  Miroir,  to  take  advantage  of  the  privi- 
lege, and  still  exacted  the  tithes  in  the  teeth  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  See.  It  was  for  this  contumacy  put 
under  an  interdict,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
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Cluniac  order  was  up  in  arms.    It  was  fortunate  that  Pon- 
tius had  ceased  to  be  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  that  Peter  the 
Venerable  now  ruled  over  the  order.     From  his  position 
Peter  was  obliged  to  support  the  vast  body  of  which  he 
was  the  ruler ;  he  therefore  addressed  a  letter  of  sharp 
remonstrance  to  the  chapter  of  Citeaux,  and  did  his  best 
to   get  the  privilege  reversed  at  the  papal  court :  he 
however   never    for   a   moment    lost     the   unbounded 
love  which  he  felt  for  the  great  men  who  were  at  the 
head  of  this  new  movement  in  the  Church.     The  next 
year,  fearing  lest  his  former  letter  should  have  been  too 
severe,  he  wrote  to  the  assembled  chapter,  to  protest  that 
he  had  the  real  interests  of  peace  in  his  heart,  when  he 
wrote  that  letter,  and  concludes  with  saying,  "  I  rest  in 
peace  and  I  will  rest  on  you.    I  rejoice  and  I  will  rejoice 
in  you,  yea,  though  injured,  I  will  not  depart  from  you." 
From  the  really  Christian  spirit  of  this  noble-minded 
man,    a  real  love   was   maintained   among   the   higher 
authorities  of  the  two  orders  ;   among  the  inferior  mem- 
bers there  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  Cistercian  side 
often  a  Puritanical  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  and, 
on  the  Cluniac,  a  most  unchristian  tone  of  jealousy  and 
mistrust.      But   the   most    perfect   harmony   prevailed 
between  the  abbot  of  Cluny  and   the  ruling  body  of 
Citeaux,  with  Stephen  at  their  head.     It  was  not  that 
Peter  did  not  feel  a  most  filial   affection  for  the  noble 
monastery  in  which  he  had  learned  to  know  Christ,  and 
over  which  he  now  ruled  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  be  really 
and  acutely  pained  when   the   force   of  circumstances 
necessarily  placed  him  in  collision  with  the  Cistercians. 
But  notwithstanding  the  blows  which  he  thus  received 
in  his  most  tender  affections,  he  ever  maintained  an  un- 
boimded  reverence  for  this  new  institution  which  God 
through  Stephen's  means  had  raised  in  the  Church.     Hg 
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was  content  that  his  light  should  wane  while  Stephen, 
whom  the  world  would  call  his  rival,  increased  in  power 
and  influence  every  day.  Above  all,  he  rejoiced  with 
enthusiasm  in  St.  Bernard's  sanctity,  and  even  kissed  his 
letters  when  they  appeared,  to  gladden  his  heart ;  he 
seems  to  repose  in  perfect  confidence,  as  it  were  on  the 
bosom  of  a  friend,  when  he  writes  to  the  saint ;  he  ex- 
ercises his  playful  and  polished  wit  on  these  occasions, 
professing  that  he  feels  quite  secure,  in  thus  giving  loose 
to  his  cheerfulness  in  his  letters  to  his  dear  friend ;  and 
St.  Bernard  in  return  compliments  him  by  saying,  that 
he  at  least  could  indulge  his  wit  without  sin.  He 
strenuously  set  about  reforming  his  order ;  and  so  far 
from  being  angered  by  St.  Bernard's  indignant  remon- 
strances in  his  Apology,  his  new  statutes  adopt,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  the  suggestions  contained  in  that  celebrated 
treatise.  Some  of  his  reforms  are  evidently -taken  from 
Cistercian  regulations,  and  especially  from  those  made 
by  Stephen  himself.  Crucifixes  of  wood  were  ordered 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  precious  metals,  when  the  holy 
rood  was  applied  to  the  lips  of  a  dying  monk';  it  was 
not  a  cross  of  gold  or  silver,  but  a  cross  of  wood  which 
redeemed  the  world.  Again,  the  magnificent  candle- 
stick of  Cluny,  which  scandalized  Cistercian  simplicity, 
was  not  to  be  lighted  up  except  on  the  great  festivals;  at 
other  times  iron  candlesticks  were  to  be  used®.  Thus 
did  Stephen's  influence  extend  even  to  Cluny,  notwith- 
standing the  angry  monks.  The  quarrels  on  the  subject 
of  tithes  lasted  many  years  even  after  Stephen's  death, 
but  it  never  destroyed  the  harmony  which  prevailed 
between  Peter  the  Venerable  and  his  friends  of  the 
chapter  of  Citeaux. 

»  Stat,  62.  •  Stat  52. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 


DEATH    OF    STEPHEN. 


Since  the  admission  of  St.  Bernard  into  Citeaux,  the 
life  of  Stephen  has  been  that  of  his  order.  History  only 
speaks  of  him  occasionally  as  a  monastic  legislator,  or  as 
the  founder  of  some  new  convent.  The  lord  abbot  of 
Citeaux  appears  sometimes  amongst  the  signatures  at- 
tached to  a  council,  or  to  some  document  which  the 
labour  of  the  Benedictines  has  brought  from  the  chartu- 
lary  of  a  convent.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the 
great  order  of  Citeaux  was  Stephen's  structure,  and  on  that 
his  noble  work  his  claims  to  the  veneration  of  the  faith- 
ful rest.  We  now,  however,  come  to  a  part  where  he  is 
put  forward  exclusively;  his  long  and  laborious  life  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  It  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
reader  of  the  Cistercian  Annalist,  and  takes  him  by 
surprise  to  find  that  the  chapter  to  which  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable's  letter  was  addressed  was  the  last  held  by  Stephen. 
No  data  are  given  in  his  history  to  ascertain  his  age  ;  so 
that  his  years  go  on  silently,  numbered  by  those  of 
Citeaux,  and  it  seems  strange  that  all  at  once,  when  his 
order  is  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  his  life,  which  was 
the  moving  principle  of  the  whole,  should  come  to  an 
end.  Yet  so  it  is  even  with  the  greatest  saints  ;  man 
goeth  to  his  labour  until  the  evening,  and  then  leaves  it 
unfinished,  and  goes  home  to  rest  in  the  grave.  At  the 
chapter  of  1133,  the  year  after  the  privilege  was  granted 
to  the  Cistercians  by  Innocent,  when,  says  the  Exordium, 
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"our  blessed  father,  Stephen,  had  stoutly  administered  the 
office  committed  to  him,  according  to  the  true  rule  of 
humility  given  to  us  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he 
was  worn  out  with  old  age,  and  his  eyes  were  blind,  so 
tliat  he  could  not  see,  he  laid  aside  his  pastoral  charge, 
wishing  to  think  in  peace  on  God,  and  on  himself  through 
the  sweet  taste  of  holy  contemplation."  This  is  the  first 
word  that  is  said  of  Stephen's  old  age,  and  up  to 
this  time  we  might  have  fancied  him  as  vigorous  as 
ever,  with  his  eyesight  clear,  and  his  faculties  unimpaired. 
But  although  his  eyes  had  failed,  and  his  body  was  in  dark- 
ness, yet  the  vision  of  his  soul  was  as  bright  as  ever  ;  he 
was  still  to  the  last  the  Cistercian  contemplative,  who 
had  fled  to  the  forest,  and  to  the  desert,  to  dwell  with  God 
alone.  Before,  however,  his  soul  was  freed  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle,  Stephen  had  still  a  trial  to  undergo ;  God 
willed  that  his  saint  should  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands.  The  electors  to  whose  task  it  fell  to  choose  a 
successor,  on  Stephen's  resignation,  pitched  upon  a  man 
who  was  utterly  unworthy  to  succeed  him.  Wido,  abbot 
of  Three-Fountains,  had  by  some  means  deceived  men 
into  an  opinion  of  his  sanctity,  and  though,  as  the  Ex- 
ordium calls  him,  he  was  but  a  whited  sepulchre,  the 
abbots  pitched  upon  him  to  govern  the  abbey  and  the 
whole  order.  Stephen  knew  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  ; 
it  is  even  said,  that  God  specially  revealed  to  him  the 
wickedness  of  this  new  abbot.  By  that  wonderful 
inward  vision  which  God  sometimes  grants  his  saints,  he 
could  see  his  successor  receiving  the  profession  of  the 
monks,  though  his  outward  eye  was  blind ;  when  lo ! 
God  showed  him  the  evil  spirit  entering  in  at  his  mouth, 
as  he  sat  on  high  amidst  the  brethren,  coming  one  by 
one  to  do  him  reverence.  Stephen  however  remained 
still ;  he  felt  sure  that  God  would  not  abandon  the  rising 
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order,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  take  upon  him  again  a 
government  which  he  had  just  laid  down,  by  interfering 
with  the  free  choice  of  the  monks.  St.  Bernard  was 
absent  in  Italy,  and  therefore  he  could  not  apply  to  him ; 
in  full  trust  therefore  upon  God,  he  waited  till  the 
designs  of  Providence  should  manifest  themselves.  With 
this  dreadful  secret  on  his  mind  he  held  his  peace.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  *'  scarcely  had  one  month 
passed  away,  when  by  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  his 
uncleanness  was  laid  bare,  and  this  bastard  plant  which 
the  heavenly  Father  had  not  planted  was  rooted  out  of 
Paradise."  What  was  the  sin  of  Wido  is  not  known, 
and  his  name  does  not  even  occur  in  the  common  cata- 
logue of  Cistercian  abbots  ;  the  brethren  seem  to  have 
tried  to  sink  his  memory  in  oblivion.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rainaldus,  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  and  a  man  in  whose 
hands  Stephen  rejoiced  to  leave  his  order.  His  work 
was  now  done  upon  earth,  and  his  strength  was  fast 
sinking ;  he  did  not  live  many  months  after  Rainaldus 
was  elected.  It  is  not  known  whether  his  illness  was 
short  or  lingering,  but  the  Exordium  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  death-bed  of  the  man  of  God.  "  As  the 
time  approached  when  the  old  man  lying  on  his  bed, 
was,  after  his  labours  were  over,  to  be  brought  into  the 
joy  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  lowest  room  of  poverty, 
which  he  had  chosen  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  our  Saviour,  was  about  to  mount  up  to  the 
banquet  of  the  Father  of  the  family  on  high,  there  met 
together,  besides  others,  certain  brethren,  abbots  of  his 
order,  to  accompany  by  their  most  dutiful  services  and 
prayers,  their  faithful  friend  and  most  lowly  Father,  thus 
on  his  way  to  his  home.  And  when  he  was  in  his  last 
agony,  and  was  near  death,  the  brethren  began  to  talk 
together,  and  to  call  him  blessed  :  being  a  man  of  such 
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merit,  they  said  that  he  could  go  securely  to  God,  who 
had  in  his  time  brought  so  much  fruit  to  the  Church  of 
God.  He  heard  this,  and  gatliering  together  his  breath 
as  he  could,  said  with  a  half-reproacliful  voice.  What 
is  it  that  ye  are  saying  ?  Verily,  I  say  to  you,  that  I  am 
going  to  God  as  trembling  and  anxious  as  if  I  had  never 
done  any  good.  For  if  there  has  been  any  good  in  me, 
and  if  any  fruit  has  come  forth  through  my  littleness,  it 
was  through  the  help  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  I  fear 
and  tremble  much,  lest  perchance  I  have  kept  that  grace 
less  worthily  and  less  humbly  than  I  ought.  Beneath 
this  shield  of  the  perfect  lowliness  which  sounded  on  his 
lips,  and  grew  deep  in  his  heart,  he  put  off  the  old  man, 
and  putting  aside  in  his  might  all  the  most  wicked  darts 
of  the  enemy,  fiery  and  sulphurous  though  they  were,  he 
passed  with  ease  the  airy  region  of  storms,  and  mounted 
up  and  was  crowned  at  the  gate  of  Paradise."  It  was 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1134,  that  Stephen  quitted  this 
weary  life  to  join  St.  Robert  and  St.  Alberic  whom  he 
had  so  long  survived.  The  17th  of  April,  on  which  his 
name  occurs  in  the  Martyrology,  and  wliich  was  his 
festival,  was  probably  the  day  of  his  canonization.  His 
day  is  not  now  remembered  amongst  us ;  many  will  not 
even  have  heard  of  his  name,  and  those  who  have  heard 
of  him,  may  possibly  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  an 
Englishman.  His  eyes  were  probably  never  gladdened 
with  a  sight  of  the  green  fields  of  merry  England,  ever 
since  he  quitted  his  monastery  of  Sherborne  to  study 
at  Paris.  Yet  his  country  may  be  proud  to  own  this 
great  saint.  He  was  the  spiritual  father  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  was,  it  may  be  said,  the  principal  foimder  of  the 
Order  of  Cistercians.  Before  he  died,  he  had  founded 
twenty  monasteries  of  the  line  of  Citeaux  ;  the  number 
of  houses  of  the  whole  order  was  upwards  of  ninety. 
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St.  Stephen  was  in  character  a  very  Enghshman ;  his  life 
has  that  strange  mixture  of  repose  and  of  action  which 
characterises  England.  Contemplative  and  ascetic  as 
he  was,  he  was  still  in  his  way  a  man  of  action ;  he  had 
the  head  to  plan,  and  the  calm,  unbending  energy  to 
execute  a  great  work.  His  very  countenance,  if  we  may 
trust  his  contemporary  the  monk  of  Malmesbury,  was 
English ;  he  was  courteous  in  speech,  blithe  in  counte- 
nance, with  a  soul  ever  joyful  in  the  Lord'.  His  order 
seems  to  have  thriven  in  St.  Stephen's  native  air  ;  most 
of  our  great  abbeys,  Tintem,  Rievaux,  Fountains,  Fur- 
ness,  and  Netley,  which  are  now  known  by  their  beau- 
tiful ruins,  were  Cistercian.  The  Order  took  to  itself 
all  the  quiet  nooks  and  valleys,  and  all  the  pleasant 
streams  of  old  England,  and  gladdened  the  soul  of  the 
labourer  by  its  constant  bells.  Its  agricultural  character 
was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  country,  though  it  took  its 
birth  beyond  the  seas.  Doubtless  St.  Stephen,  when  he 
was  working  under  the  hot  sun  of  France,  often  thought 
of  the  harvest  moon  and  the  ripe  corn-fields  of  his  native 
land.  May  his  prayers  now  be  heard  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  for  tliat  dear  country  now  lying  under  the 
wrath  of  God  for  the  sins  of  its  children.  "  Pray  ye  for 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  love 
thee."  Oh !  Lord,  our  "  eyes  long  sore  for  Thy  word ; 
oil !  when  wilt  Thou  comfort"  us  ?  "  Comfort  us  again 
now  after  the  time  that  Thou  hast  plagued  us,  and  for 
the  years  wherein  we  have  suffered  adversity."  "  Then 
shall  the  earth  bring  forth  her  increase,  and  God,  even 
our  own  God,  shall  give  us  His  blessing." 

'  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  4. 
THE    END. 
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